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Doctriae of Soul's Existence after Death ; its mKin dtruiona, Tran-^migni- 
tion and Future Life — Transmigration of Kouls ; re-birth in Human 
and Aninuil Bddtca, traiiaference to PlanCa and Objectu — Resurrection 
of Body : «jaro«!y held in savage religion — Future Life ; a general 
if not niuTeraal doctrine of low racca — Continued eiistence, rather 
than Immortality; second death of Soul— Ghoat of Dead Temflina 
on tuxtb, especially if corpoe unburied ; its attachment to bodily 
remaina — Feaata of the Dead. 

Having thus traced tipward from the lower levels of cul- 
ture the opinions of mankind as to the souls, spirits, ghoeta, 
or pbantome, conaidered to belong to men, to the lower 
aniiuala, to plants, and to things, we are now prepared to 
investigate one of the great religious doctrines of the world, 
the belief in the soul's continued existence in a Life after 
Death. Here let us once more call tn mind the considera- 
tion which cannot be too strongly put forward, that the 
doctrine of a Future Life as held by the lower races is the \ 
all but necessary outcome of savi^e Animism. The evi- 
dence that the lower races believe the figures of the dead j 
»een in dreams and visions to be their surriving souls, not ' 
only goes far to account for the comparative universality of 
tbeir belief in the continued existence of the soul after the 
death of the body, but it gives the key to many of their 
speculations on the nature of this existence, specHlation.t 
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radonal enough from the savage point of view, though apt 
to aeem far-fetched absurdities to modema in their much 
changed intellectual condition. The belief in a Future Life 
falls into two main divisions. Closely connected and even 
largely overlapping one another, both world-wide in their 
distribution, both ranging back in time to periods of un- 
known antiquity, both deeply rooted in the lowest strata of 
human life which lie open to our observation, these two 
doctrines have in the modem world passed into wonderfully 
different conditions. The one is the theory of the Trans- 
migration of Souls, which has indeed risen from its lower 
stages to establish itself among the huge religions comiuuni- 
tiea of Asia, great in history, enormous even in present mass, 
yet arrested and as it seems henceforth unprogressive in 
development; but the more highly educated world has 
rejected the ancient belief, and it now only survives in 
Europe in dwindling remnants. Far different has been the 
history of the other doctrine, that of the independent exist- 
ence of the personal soul after the death of the body, in a 
Future Life. Passing onward through change after change 
in the condition of the human race, modified and renewed 
in its long ethnic course, this great belief may be traced 
from its crude and primitive manifestations among savage 
races to its establishment in the heart of modem religion, 
where the faith in a future existence forms at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining ho^jc through sufTer- 
ing and across the fear of death, and an answer to the per- 
plexed problem of the allotment of happiness and misery in 
this present world, by the expectation of another world to 
set tills right. 

In investigating the doctrine of Transmigration, it will 
be well first to trace its position among the lower races, and 
afterwards to follow its developments, so far as they extend 
in the higher civilization. The temporary migration of 
souls into material substances, from human bodies down to 
morsels of wood and stone, is a most important part of the 
lower psycliulugy. But it does not relate tu the continued 
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existence of the soul after death, and may be more conve- 
niently treated of elsewhere, in connexion with such aubjects 
as dgeuioniacal posaeasion and fetiBh-worship. We are here 
concerned with the more permanent tenancy of souls for 
BUCoesBive Uvea in successive bodies. 

Permanent transition, new birth, or re-incamation of 
human souls in other human bodies, is especially con- . 
sidered to take place by the soul of a deceased person \ 
animating the body of an infant. It is recorded by 
Brebeuf that the Hurons, when little children died, would 
bury them by the wayside, that their aouls might enter into 
mothers passing by, and so be bom again,^ In North-West 
America, among the TacuUia, we hear of direct transfusion 
^f soul by the medicine-man, who, putting his hands on the 
at of the dying or dead, then holds them over the head 
of a relative and blows through them ; the next child bom 
to this recipient of the departed soul is animated by it, and 
takes the rank aud name of the deceased.^ The Nutka 
Indians not without ingenuity accounted for the existence 
of a distant tribe speaking the same language as themselvee, 
by declaring them to be the spirits of their dead.^ In 
Greenland, where the wretclied custom of abandoning and 
even plundering widows and orphans was tending to bring 
the whole race to extinction, a helpless widow would seek 
to persuade some father that the soul of a dead child of his 
had passed into a living child of hers, or vice Tersd, thus 
gaining for herself a new relative and protector* It is 
mostly ancestral or kindled souls that are thought to enter 
into children, and this kind of transmigration is therefore 
from the savage point of view a highly philosophical theory, 
accounting as it does so well fur the general resemblane© 
between parents and children, and even for the more special 

* Brel-wur in ' Rel. Joa Jcs. dans la Nouvelle France,' 163ti, p. 130 ; Charle- 
voix, ' Nouvelle France,' vol. vi. p. 75. See Briuton, p. 263, 

" W*ttz, \'bU itt. p. 195, Bce p, 213, Moi^e, 'Report on IiidiiiaAffaira,'p,34S, 

* Mayne, ' Britisb Columbia,' p. 18], 

* Cranz, ' Qtonland,' pp. 24&, 253, nee p. Sl2. 3e« also Tumer, ' Polyuesia,' 
p. 353 ; Meinera, roL ii. p. 79S. 
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phenomena of ataxism. In North-West America, among 
the Koloshes, the mother sees in a dream tlie deceased 
relative whose transmitted soul will give hia likeness to the 
child ;^ and in Van&oiiver's Island in 1860 a lad was much 
regarded by the Indiana because he had a mark like the 
scar of a gim-shot wound on his hip, it being believed that 
a chief dead eome four generations before, wlio had such a 
mark, had returned.- In Old Calabar, if a mother loses a 
child, and another is bom soon after, she thinks the departed 
one to have come back.* The Wanika consider that the soul 
/ of a dead ancestor animates a child, and this is why it 
' resembles its father or mother;* in Guinea a child bear- 

Jing a strong resemblance, physical or mental, to a dead 
relative, is supposed to have inherited his soul ; * and the 
Yorubas, greeting a new-bom infant with the salutation, 
' Thou art come ! ' look for signs to ahow what ancestral 
soul has returned among them." Among the Khonds of 
Orissa, births are celebrated by a feast on the seventh day, 
and the prieat, divining by dropping rice-grains in a cup of 
water, and judging from observations made on the person of 
the infant, determines which of his progenitor's has reap- 
peared, and the child generally at least among the northern 
tribea receives the name of that ancestor.' In Europe the 
Lapps repeat an instructive animistic idea just noticed in 
America ; the future mother was told in a dream what name 
to give her child, this message lieing usually given by the 
very spirit of the deceased ancestor, who was about to be 
incarnate in. her.* Among the lower races generally the 



'Zcit- 



I BactiuL, ' Pnjchologie, ' p. 28. 

' llutiht), 'Znr vergl. IVjchologfe,' in Laxanii ud Stciothkl's 
soUrift,' vol. V, p. 160, ke.t «Im P»|>ujui a.nd other moes. 
» Burton. ' W. k W. fr. W. Afr.' p. 376. 

* Krejif, *K. Afr. p. 201.* 

* J. L. WilBOB, 'W. Afr." ^ 210; see tita R. CUrke, 'Sieix* Leone,' 
p, 159. 

* Baatian, I.e. 

' MMpheraon, p, 72; tim TicVetl in 'Joum. As. Soc. Bengal,' tol. ii. 
pp. 793, kt. ; Daltoti in "Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. H. p, 22 (liniiUr hta of Man- 
di« &t]d Oraona). 

' Kl«iiuii, ' C. G.' vol. iii. p. 77 ; K. Leenu, ' Lapp«r,' c. kit. 
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renewal of old family names by gix'ing them to new-born \ 
children may always be guspected of involving some such \ 
thought. The following is a curious pair of instances from 
the two halves of the globe. The New Zealand priest 
would repeat to the infant a loug list of names of its 
ancestors, fixing upou that name wMch the child by sneez- 
ing or crying when it was uttered, was considered to select 
for itself; while the Chereniias in Eussia would shake the 
baby till it cried, and then repeat names to it, till it chose 
itself one by leaving off crying.' 

The belief in the new human birth of the departed soul, 
wliich has even led West African negroes to commit suicide 
when in distant slavery, that they may re\ive in their own 
land, in fact amounts among several of the lower races to a l 
distinct doctrine of an earthly resurrection. One of the 
most remarkable forms wliich this belief assumes is when 
dark-skinned races, wanting some reasonable theory to 
account for the appearance among them of human crea- 
tures of a new strange sort, the wliite men, and struck with 
their pallid deathly hue combined with powers that seem 
those of superhuman spiritual beings, have determined that \ 
the "inanes of their dead must have come back in tbis ', 
wondrous shape. The aborigines of A\istralia have ex- 
pressed this theory in the simple formula, 'Blackfellow I 
tumble down, jump up Whitefellow.' Thus a native who 
was hanged years ago at Melbourne expressed in his last 
moments the hopeful belief that he would jump up White- 
fellow, and have lota of sixpences. The doctrine has been 
current among them since early days of European inter- 
course, and iu accordance with it they habitually regarded 
the Englishmen as their own deceased kindred, come back 
to their country from an attachment to it in a former life, 
Eeal or imagined likeness completed the delusion, as when 

' K. Taytor, 'New Zealam),' p. 284; see Shottlam], 'Traditions,' 
p. 145; Turner, 'Polynesia,' p. 353; Bftstiun, ' Mepsyh,' vol. ii. p. 279; 
■«e also p, 278 (.Samoyeda). Compare Oh^rkvoii, ' NouveTle France,' 
Tol, r. p. 426; Suller, ' K8mt*ch»tlc»,' p. S53 ; Kraehemnnikow, ii. 117. 
9«e Fiath, ' Rel. der alten Ciiineaeii,' ii. p. 98. 
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Sir George Grey was Iiiigged and wept over by an old 
woman who fotind in hiin a aon alie had lost, or when a 
convict, recognljted as a deoeaaed relative, was endowed 
anew with the land lie had posaeaaed during his former life. 
A similar theory may bo traced northward by the Torres 
Islands to New Caledonia, where the natives thought the 
wliite men to he the apirita of the dead who bring aickness, 
and assigned this as their reason for wishing to kill white 
men.* In Africa, again, the belief is found among the 
Western negroes that they will rise ^ain white, and the 
Bari of the White Nile, believing in the resurrection of the 
dead on earth, considered the first white people they aaw as 
departed spirits thus come hack.* 

Next, the lower psychologj', drawing no definite line of 
demarcation lietween aon Is of men and of beastn, can at 
least admit without difficulty the transmission of human 
souls into the bodies of the lower animals. A series of 
example from among the native tribes of America will 
serve well to show the various ways in which such ideas are 
worked out. The Ahts of Vancouver's Island consider the 
living man's soul able to enter into other bodies of men 
and animals, going in and out Like the inhabitant of a 
house. In old times, tbey say, men existed in the forms of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, or these had the spiriU of the 
Indians in their bodies; some think that after death they 
will pass again into the bodies of the animals they occupied 
in this former state.* In an Indian district of North-West 
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^ Grc]r, ' Aufftralw,' vol. i. p. 301, vol. ii p. S03 [nstire'R accusation ajraitiit 
■ome foreign nilora vho had unalted him, 'djanga TaaJ-wurt Iqrle-giit 
bomh'gvir,' — ',01341 of the dead scrack Ta&l-wnrt under the ear,' he. The 
word djanga^the desi], the epirits of dEHseased persons (we (^rey, * Vocab. of 
8. W. Anatralia'), bad come to be tlie nnial term for > Btiropcftn]. Ling, 
■Qneeiiaknd,' pp. 34, 33(5 ; Bcnwidc, ' TwrnanuinB,' p. 183 ; Scherzcr, • Voy. 
of Nov«ra,' *oi. iii. p. 34 ; BMtian, ^P^jchaloipe,' p. 222, ' Heiifichj' vtH. m. 
pp. 362-3, Md in I^zunu and Stsinthar* 'Zeitwhrift,' l.o. : Turner, • Poly- 
attm,' p. 424. 

^ Rbmer, •Guinea,' p. 85 ; Bron-EoUct, 'Nil Bknt^,' &g. p. 234, 
» 8pro»t, 'Savage Life,* oh, xviil., xix., xti. Souls of the d«d Bppc«r 
in dreamt, eith«r ib tiamau At animal forms, p. 174. S«e abo Briitton, 
p. 146, * 
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California, we find uatives believing the spirits of their dead 
to enter into bears, and travellers have heard of a tribe 
begging the life of a wrinkle-faced old she grizzly bear as 
the recipient of the soul of some partictdar grandanij whom 
they fancied the creature to resemble.^ So, among the 
Esquimaux, a traveller noticed a widow who was living for 
conscience' sake upon birds, and would not touch walrus- 
meat, which the angekok had forbidden her for a time, 
because her late husband had entered into a walrus.* 
Among other Forth American tribes, we hear of the Pow- 
hatans refraining from doing harm to certain small wood- 
birds which received the aouls of their chiefs;^ of Huron 
souls turning into turtle-doves after the burial of their bones 
at the Feast of the Dead ; ^ of that pathetic funeral rite of 
the Iroquois, the setting free a bird on the evening o! 
burial, to carry away the soul.' In Mexico, the Tlaacalans 
thought that after death the soxils of nobles would animate 
beautiful singing birds, while plebeians pasaed into weasels 
and beetles and such like vile creatures." So, in Brazil, 
the Iijannas say that the souls of the brave will become 
beautiful birds, feeding on pleasant fruits, but cowards will 
be turned into reptiles.^ Among the Abipones we hear of 
certain little ducks which fly in flocks at night, uttering a 
mournful hiss, and which fancy asBociatea with the souls of 
the dead ; ' while in Popayan it is said that dovea were not 
^Jdlledj as inspired by departed souls.^ Lastly, tranamigra- 
tion into brutes is also a received doctrine in South America, 
as when a missionary heard a Chiriquane woman of western 



I Scboolcraft, ' Indian Trifaet,' part iii. p. 113. 
' Hs^es, ' Arotio Boat Journey,' p. 198. 
' Briuton, ' Myths of New World,' p. 102. 

* Brtheut in ' Ral. des. J&a.' IdSS, p. 104. 
' Morgan, 'Iroquois,' p. 174. 

* Olanrigero, ' Megsico,' vol, ii. p, 6. 

'' M»rtiii», 'Etkuog. Amer,' rol, i. p, 802; MArkhAm m 'Tr. Etli. Soa' 
ToL iii. p. 1S5. 

* Dobruhoffcr, 'Abiponea,' vol. ii. pp. 74, 270, 

* Coreal in Brinton, I.e. Bte aUo J. G, Muller, pp. 186 {Nfttchez}, 223 
(Cariha), 402 (Peru). 
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Brazil say of a fox, ' May not that be the spirit of my dead 
daughter ? ' ' 

In Africa, ^ain, mention is made of the Maravi thinking 
that the souIb of bad men became jackals, and of good men 
snakes.^ The Zulus, while admitting that a man may turn 
into a wasp or lizard, work out in the fuUest way the idea 
of the dead l>etioming snakee, a creature whose change of i 
skin has so often been associated witli the thought of re- \ 
aurrection and immortality. It is especially certain green 
or brown harmless snakes, which come gently and fearlessly 
into houses, which are considered to be 'amatongo' or 
ancestors, and therefore are treated respectfully, and have 
offerings of food given them. In two ways, the dead man 
who has become a snake can stUl be recognized ; if the 
creature is one-eyed, or has a scar or some other mark, it is 
recognised as the ' itongo ' of a man who was thus marked 
in life ; but if he had no mark the * itongo ' appears in 
human shape in dreams, thus revealing the personality of 
the snake.' In Guinea, monkeys found near a graVeyard 
are supposed to be animated by the spirits of the dead, and 
in certain locsJitiea monkeys, crocodiles, and snakee, being 
thought men in metempsychosis, are held aacred> It is to 
be borne in mind that notions of this kind may form in 
barbaric psychology but a portion of the wide doctrine of 
the soul's future existence. For a conspicuous instance of 
this, let us take the system of the Gold-Coast negroes. 
They believe that the 'kla' or 'kra,' the vital soul, 
becomes at death a 'sisa' or ghost, which can remain in 
the house with the body, plague the living, and caiuie sick- 
ness. tiU it departs or is flriven by tlie sorcerer to the bank 
of the River Volta, where the ghosts build themselves 

houses and dwell. But they can and do oome back from 

* 

' CbomS in ' Laxtrei £dir.' voS. viii. ; see aUti M«rtiim, vol, i. p, lis. 

* WiiU. vol. Si. p. 419 (Mmmi). 

* CslUwaj, * R«l. of AniKiilu,' p. 19S, ftc. ; Arboustet *iid Dddidm, 
p. 237. 

* J. L Wilwu, 'W. Afr.' pp. 210, 218. Se« aIio Bran Rollet, pp. 200, 
34t; M«ia«ra, toL it p. 211. 
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this Land of Souls. They can be born again ae souls in 
new human bodies, and a soul who was poor before will now 
be rich. Many will not come back as men, but will become 
animals. To an African mother who has lost her child, it 
ia a consolation to say, ' He will come again.' ' 

In higher levels of culture, the theory of re-embodiment , 
of the soul appears in strong and varied development, i 
Though seemingly not received by the early Aryans, the 
doctrine of migration was adopted and adapted by Hindu 
philosophy, and forma an integral part of that great system 
common to Brahmanisra and Buddhism, wherein suocessive \ 
births or existences are believed to carry on the consequences 
of past and prepare the antecedents of future life. To the I 
Hindu the body is but the temporary receptacle of the soul, I 
which, 'bound in the chains of deeds' and 'eating the 
fruits of past actiona,' promotes or degrades itself along a I 
aeries of embodiments in plant, beast, man, deity. Thus ' 
all creatures diifer rather in degree than kind, all are akin 
to man, an elephant or ape or worm may unce have been 
human, and may become human again, a pariah or barbarian 
is at once low-caste among men and higti-caste among 
brutes. Through such bodiea migrate the sinful souls 
wliieli desire has drawn down from primal purity into gross 
material being; the world where they do penance for the 
guilt incurred in past existences is a huge reformatory and 
life is the long grievous process of developing evil into 
good. The rules are set forth in the book of Manu how 
souls endowed with the quality of goodness acquire divine 
nature, while souls governed by passion take up the human 
state, and souls sunk in darkness are degraded to brutes. 
Thus the range of migration stretches downward from gods 
and saints, through holy ascetics, Brahmaas, njiuphs, kings, i 
counsellors, to actors, drunkards, birds, dancers, cheats, 
elephants, horses, Sudras, barbarians, wild beasts, snakes, 
worms, insects, and inert things. Obscure as the relation 
mostly is between the crime and its punishment in a new 

' Steiiilmusiir in 'Mag. der Evaug, Mus.' Basel, 18BS, No. 2, p. 18S. 
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life, there may be discerned through the code of penal 
transmigration an attempt at appropriateness of penalty, 
and an intention to punish the sinner wherein he sinned. 
For faults committed in a pre'vioua existence men are 
afflicted with deforraitiea, the stealer of food sliall be 
dyspeptic, the acandal-raonger shall hare foul breath, the 
horse-stealer shall go lame, and in consequence of their 
deeds men shall be bom idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, mis- 
ahaped, and thus despised of good aen. After expiation of 
their wiekedoesB in the hells of torment, the murderer of a 
Brahman may pass into a wild beast or pariah ; he who 
adulteroualy dishonours his guru or spiritual father shall 
be a himdred times re-born as grass, a bush, a creeper, a 
carrion bird, a beast of prey ; the cruel shall become blood- 
thirsty beasts; stealers of grain and meat shall turn into 
rats and vultures; the thief wlio took dyed garments, 
kitchen-herbs, or perfumes, shall become accordingly a red 
partridge, a peacock, or a muak-rat. In short, 'in what- 
ever disposition of mind a man accomplishes such and such 
an act, he shall reap the fruit in a body endowed with such 
and such a quality.' ^ The recognition of plants as possible 
receptacles of the transmigrating spirit well iilustrates the 
conception of souls of plants. The idea is one known to 
lower races in a district of the world which has been under 
Hindu inHuence. Thus we hear among the Dayaks of 
Borneo of the human soul entering the trunks of trees, 
where it may be seen damp and blood-like, but no longer 
personal and sentient, or of its being re-bom from an animal 
which has eaten of the bark, flower, or fruit ; - and the 
Santals of Bengal are said to fancy that uncharitable menH 
and childless women are eaten eternaUy by worms and 
snakes, while the good enter into fruit- bearing trees.' 
But it is an open question how far these and the Hindu 

' Mbhq, xi. xii. Wbrd, 'Hindoos,' toI. i. p. 164, vol. ii. pp. 215, 3t7-S2. 
' St. John. 'F«r Ewt,' toI. L p. 181 ; Penlur, 'Etbnog. Baohr. der 



Diyaka/ p. 17. 

* Hunter, • Rural Bengal,' p. 
p. 46 (Rmjniah«l tribes}. 



210. Sm aIbo Shaw in * Am, Bm' vol. 
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ideas of vegetable transmigration can be considered as 
independent, A curious commentary on the Hindu work- 
ing out of the conception of plant-souls is to be found in a 
passage in a 17th^;entury work, which describes certain 
Brahmana of the Coromandel Coast as eating fruits, but 
being careful not to pull the plants up by the roots, leet 
they should dislodge a soul ; but few, it is remarked, are 
80 scrupulous as this, and the consideration has occurred 
to them that goub in roots and herbn are in moat vile and 
abject bodies, so that if dislodged they may become better 
oft" by entering into the Ixnlies of men or beasts,* More- 
over, the Brahmanic doctrine of souls transmigrating into 
inert things has in like manner a bearing on the sav^e 
theory of object-souls.* 

Buddhism, tike the Brahmanlsm from which it seceded, 
habitually recognized transmigration between superhuman 
and human beings and the lower animals, and in an ex- 
ceptional way recognized a degradation even into a plant or 
a thing. How the Buddhist mind elaborated the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, may be seen in the endless legends of 
Gautama himself undergoir^ hia 550 births, suffering pain 
and misery through countless ages to gain the power of 
freeing sentient beings from the misery inherent in all 
existence. Four times he became Maha Brahma, twenty 
times the dewa Sekra, and many times or few he passed 
through auch stages as a hermit, a king, a rich man, a slave, 
a potter, a gambler, a curer of snake bites, an ape, an 
elephant, a bull, a serpent, a snipe, a fish, a frog, the dewa 
or genius of a tree. At last, when he became the supreme 
Buddha, his mind, like a vessel overflowing with honey, 
overflowed with the ambrosia of truth, and he proclaimed 
his triumph over life : — 

» Abmli»m RoKer, 'La Part* Oaverte,' Amat. IflTO, p. 107. 

^ Manu, xii, 9 : ' f«rtrB.j&ih lismim&dloshaih yuti sth^varstdm nnrah ' — 
' for crimes done in the body, the man goes to the inert (mationleu) 
iUts;' xii. 42, 'sthdvarAh kiimakiUt;chB. mataj&h nu-pSh sskiichhrvpih 
pftfAva;chft mrigaachaiva jagh&njft tAniaat gatih' — 'inert (raatioiileai} 
things, wtinri!! and insects, Rah, aer^ents, tortoisfla &nd beasts and deer 
also are th« last dark form.' 
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' Painful are rep«iteii births, 

tmuse-builder ! I haTt seen thee, 
Thou uiDBt not build again a house for me. 
Thy rafters are broken 
Thy rcof-tirabera are shattered. 
My mind is detached, 

1 have attained to the extinction of desire.' 

Wliether the Buddhists receive the full Hindu doctrine of 
the migration of the individual aoul from birth to birtti, or 
whether they refine away into metaphyaieal subtleties tlie 
notion of continued personality, they do consistently and 
syBtematically hold that a man's life in former exiatences is 
the cause of his now lieing what he is, while at this moment 
he is accumulating merit or demerit whose result will 
determine his fate in future Uves. Memory, it is true, fails 
generally to recall tliese past births, but memory, as we 
know, stopa short of the beginning even of this present life. 
When King Bimsara's feet were burned and rubbed with salt 
by command of his cruel son that he might not walk, why 
was this torture inflicted on a man so holy ? Because in 
a previous birth he had walked near a dagoba with his 
slippers on, and had trodden on a prieat's carpet without 
washing his feet. A man may be prosperous for a time on 
account of the merit he has received in former births, but 
if he does not continue to keep the precepts, his next birth 
will be in one of the hells, he will then be born in this world 
aa a beast, afterwards as a preta or sprite ; a proud man 
may be bom again ugly with large lips, or as a demon or a 
worm. The Buddhist theory of 'karma' or 'action,' 
which controls the destiny of all sentient beings, not by 
judicial reward and punishment, but by the intiexible result 
of cause into effect, wherein the present is ever determined 
by the past in an unbroken line of causation, is indeed one 
of the world's most remarkable developments of ethical ' 
speculation.^ 

■ Kbppen, ' Beli^oft dw Buddha,' vol, i. pp, 35, 289, kc,, S16 ; Buth^lemj 
Sunt'Hilaire, * Le Bonddha et la EUligian,' p. 122; H^rdy, 'Mcnnal of 
Budbism,' pp. »3, &c., ISO, 318, 446, kc 
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Within the classic world, the ancient Egyptians were 
described as maLntaining a doctrine of migration, whether 
bj successive embodiments of the immortal soul through 
creatures of earth, sea, and air, and back again to man, or 
by the simpler judicial penalty which sent back the wicked 
dead to earth as unclean beasts.^ The pictures and 
hieroglyphic sentences of the Book of the Dead, however, 
do not afford the necessary confirmation for these state- 
ments, even the mystic tranaformations of the soul not 
being of the nature of transmigrations. Thus it seems that 
the theological centre whence the doctruie of moral metem- 
psychosis may have spread over the ancient cultured 
religions, mast be sought elsewhere than in Egypt In 
G-reek philoaophy, great teachers stood forth to proclaim 
the doctrine in a highly developed form. Plato had mythic ' 
knowledge to convey of souls entering such new incama- 
tions as their glimpse of real existence had made them fit 
for, from the body of a philosopher or a lover down to the 
body of a tyrant and usurper ; of souls transmigrating into 
beasts and rising again to man according to the lives they 
led; of birds that were light-minded souls; of oysters 
suflering in banishment the penalty of utter ^oranoe. 
Pythagoras is made to illustrate in his own person his ' 
doctrine of metempsychosis, by recognizing where it hung 
in Here's temple the shield he had carried in a former 
birth, when he was that Euphorboa whom Menelaos slew 
at the siege of Troy. Afterwards he was Herraotimoe, the 
Kl&zoineman prophet whose funeral rites were so pre- 
maturely celebrated while his soul was out, and after that, 
as Lucian tells the story, his prophetic soul passed into the 
body of a cock. Mikyllos asks this cock to tell him about 
Troy — were things there really as Homer said ? But the 
cock replies, ' How should Homer have known, O Mikyllos ? 
When the Trojan war was going on, he was a camel in 
Baktria ! ' » 

' Herod, iL 128, »ee RawluMon'sTr. ; PlnUrch. De Iside 31, 72; Wilkin- 
•00, 'Ajtoieot £g.* vol, ii. cb. xtI. 

'^ Fkt. PfaKilo, Tiiueus, Pluedras, Repub. ; Diog. LMrt. Empedoklni xii. ; 
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In the Uter Jewish philosophy, the Eabbalists took up the 

doctrine of migration, the gilgu! or 'rolling on' of souIb, 
and maintained it by that characteriBtic method of Biblical 
interpretation which it is good to hold up from time to time 
for a warning to the mystical interpreters of our own day. 
The soul of Adam passed into David, and Hhall pass into 
the Messiah, for are not these initials in the very name of 
Ad(a)m, and does not Ezekiel eay that ' my servant David 
shall be their prinoe for ever.' Cain's soul psBsed into 
Jethro, and Abel's into Moses, and therefore it was that 
Jethro gave Moses his daughter to wife. Souls migrate into 
beasts and birds and vermin, for is not Jehovah 'the lord 
of the spirits of aU flesh ' ? and he who has done one sin 
beyond his good works shall pass into a brute. He who 
gives a Jew unclean meat to eat, his soul shall enter into a 
leaf, blown to and fro by the wind : ' for ye shall be as an 
oak wliose leaf fadeth;' and he who speaks ill words, his 
8oul shall pass into a dumb stone, as did Nabal'sj 'and he 
became a stone.' ^ Within the range of Christian influence, 
the Manichfeans appear as the most remarkable exponents 
of the metempsychosiB. We hear of their ideas of sinners' 
bouIb transmigrating into beasts, the viler according to their 
orimefi ; that he who kills a fowl or rat will become a fowl or 
rat himself; that souls can pass into plants rooted in the 
ground, which thus have not only life but sense; that the 
Boub of reapers pass into Ijeans and barley, to be cut down 
in their turn, and thus the elect were careful tcv explain to 
the bread when they ate it, that it was not they who reaped 
the com it was made of; that the souls of the auditors, tliat 
is, the spiritually low commonalty who liveil a married life, 
would pass into melons and cucumbers, to finish their puri- 
fication by teing eaten by the elect. But these details come 
to us from the accounts of bitter theological adversaries, and 

Pindjir. Olymp. it. tndstr. A; Orid. MeUm. zv. ISO; Lacwn. Somn. 17, 
Ac. Philoatr. Vit. Apollon. Ty&n, 3«e «lso Meyer's CoiiTen&tionB>Lciicioii, 
trt. 'S«e1enwa.Dderung.' Far r«-I)irth in old Swidiiwm, mb HelgskvUllia, 
iii.. in 'Edda.' 

' EiaeamengvT, part iL p. 39, Ac 
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the qiieatioii is, how ranch of them did the Manichisatvs really 
and soberly lielieve ? Allowing for exaggeration and con- 
structive imputation, there is gome reason to consider the 
account at least founded on fact. The Manichseana appear 
to have recognized a wandering of imperfect souls, whether 
or not their composite religion may with its Zarathustrian 
and Christian elements have also absorbed in so Indian a 
ehape the doctrine of purification of souls by migration into 
animals and plants.* In later times, the doctrine of 
metempsychosis has l>een again and again noticed in a 
district of South-Westem Asia. William of Euysbroek 
speaks of the notion of souls passing from body to body as 
general among the raediasval Nestorians, even a somewhat 
intelligent priest consulting Mm as to the souls of brutes, 
whether they could find refuge elsewhere so as not to be 
compelled to labour after death. Eabbi Benjamin of Tudela 
records in the 12th century of the Druses of Mount Hermon ; 
' They say that the soul of a virtuous man is transferred to 
the body of a new-born child, whereas that of the vicious 
transmigrates into a dog, or some other animal.' Such ideas 
indeed, seem not yet extinct in the modern Druse nation. 
Among the Kasssiri, also, transmigration is believed in as 
a penance and purification : we hear of migration of im- 
believers into canjels, assea, dogs, or sheep, of disoljedient 
Nassairi into Jews, Stmnis, or Christians, of the faithful 
into new bodies of their own people, a few such changes of 
'shirt' (i.e. body), bringing them to enter paradise or 
become stars.^ An instance of the belief within the limits 
of niodeni Christian Europte may be found among the Bul- 
garians, whose superstition is that Turks who have never 
eaten pork in life will become wild boars after death. A 



1 Boauaobre, ' Hist, de Msmch^c'&c, toI. i. pp. 245-8, vol. ii, pp. 4S6-9 ; 

G. Fliigel, 'MkuL' See Augustin. Contrn FausL. j. De Hscres, ; De 

Qaantitate Animo:. 

' Otil, do Rubraquis in ' Eeo. des Voy, 8oc. de Guographic dc Paris,' vol 
p. 35fl, Benjatniii of Tudela, ei aud tt. by Ashcr, Hebrew '22, Elig, 

p. 62, Niebuhr, * BdKobescUr. iiacli Arabien,' Itc, vol. IL jip. 4^-44;); 

Meinera, vol. ii. p. 7es, 
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party assembled to feast on a boar has been known to throw 
it all away, for the meat jumped off the spit into the fire, 
and a piece of cotton waa found in the ears, which the wise 
man decided to be a piece of the ci-devant Turk's turban.' 
Such cases, however, are exceptional. Metempsychosis never 
became one of the great doctrines of Christendom, though 
not unknown in mediaeval scholasticism, and though niain- 
fcained by an eccentric theologian here and tliere into our 
own times. It would be strange were it not so. It is in the 
very nature of the development of religion that speculations 
of the earlier culture should dwindle to survivals, yet be 
again and again revived. Doctrines tranflmigrate, if bouIb 
do not; and metempsychosif}, wandering along the course 
of ages, came at last to animate the souk of Fourier and 
Soame Jenyna.* 

Thus we have traced the theory of metempsychosis in 
stage after stage of the world's civilization, scattered among 
the native races of America and Africa, established in the 
Asiatic nations, especially where elaborated by the Hindu 
mind into its system of ethical philosophy, rising and falling 
in classic and medieval Europe, and lingering at last in the 
modem world as an intellecttml crotchet, of little account 
but to the ethnographer who notes it down as an item of 



Compare t)i« teoets of the 
'EiiBsiiHi Empire,' toI. L 



' St. Clair and Bropliy, ' Bu]giirift,' p. S7. 
Ronian sect of Dukhobortiii, in Haxthauaen, 
p, 288, Ac 

' 8ince the first piiMication of the &bov6 remark, M. Louis Figuier boi 
aupplietl a perfcet modern itrntaoce by hia book, entitled ' Le Leudemain 
da la Mort/ tmualBted into English as 'The Day after Death : Our Foturt 
Life aeoording to Science,' His attempt to revive the aucieot Uiliof, and 
to oonnect it with the cvolutioti-tbcar; of modern oaturalieit^, ia carried 
out with more than Buddbitt elaboreteueM. Body ii the babitut of hou!, 
which goea out when a man dies, as oq8 foisakea a burning liouae. In the 
course of deirelopment, a sotal loay migrete tbtfQgh bodies stage after 
stag«, s(H)phyt« wid oyster, grmashopper and eagle, crocodile «jid dog, till 
it arnves at mau, tlieiice ascending to bvcome one of the Buperhuman 
beingp or angels who dnrell in the planetary ether, and thenc« to a itill 
higher ittbe, the secret of whoae natiii^ M, Figuier doee not endeavour to 
penetrate, 'because our meaue of ioTeetigatioa fail at this point.' Tlie 
tdtiinatie destiny of the more glorified being is the Sua ; the pare epirita 
who fonn ita mass of boming gaaes, pour out jrenns and life to start the 
oouFte of planetary exiatenoc. (Koto to '^nd edition. ) 
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evidence for hia continuity of culture. Wliat, we may well 
ask, was the original cause and motive of the doctrine of 
transmigration ? Something may be is&id in answer, though 
not at all enough for full explanation. The theory that 
ancestral souls return, thus imparting their own likeness of 
mind and body to their descendants and kindred, has Ijeen 
already mentioned and comraended as in itself a very reason- 
able and philosophical hypotheHis, accounting for the phe- 
nomenon of family likeness going on from generation to 
generation. But why should it have been imagined that 
men's aoula could inhabit the bodies of beasts and birds? 
Ab has been already pointed out, savages not imreason- 
ably consider the lower animals to have souls like their own, i 
and this atate of mind makes the idea of a man's soul trans- 
migrating into a beast's body at least seem possible. But it ! 
does not actually suggest the idea. The view stated in a 
previous chapter as to the origin of the conception of soul 
in genera], may perhaps help us here. As it seems that the 
first conception of souls may have been that of the souls of 
men, this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls 
of animals, plants, &c., so it may seem that the original 
idea of transmigration was the straightforward and reason- 
able one of human souls being re-born in new human bodies, 
where they are recognized by family likenesses in succeBsive 
generations. This notion may have been afterwards extended 
to take in re-birth in bodies of animals, &c. There are some 
well-marked savage ideas which will fit with such a course 
of thought. The half-human features and actions and 
charactere of animals are watched with wondering sympathy 
by the savage, as by the cliOd. The beast is the very incar- 
nation of familiar qualities of man ; and such names as lion, 
bear, fox, owl, parrot, viper, worm, when we apply them as 
epithets to men, condense into a word some leading feature 
of a human life. Consistently with this, we see in looking 
over details of savage transmigration that the creatures often 
have an evident fitness to the character of the human beings 
whose aoula are to pasa into them, so that the savage 
11. — c 
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philosopher's fancy of transferred soula oflered something 
like an explanation of the likeness between beast and man. 
Thia comes more clearly into view among the more civilized 
races who have worked out the idea of transmigration into 
ethical Bchemes of retribution, where the appropriateness of 
the creatures chosen is almost as manifest to the modem 
critic as it could have been to the ancient Ijeliever. Per- 
haps the most graphic restoration of the state of mind in 
which the theological doctrine of metempsychosis was worked 
out in long-past ages, may be found in the writings of a 
modern theologian whose spiritualism often follows to the 
extreme the intellectual tracks of the lower races. In the 
spiritual world, says Emanuel Swedenborg, such persons as 
have opened themselves for the admission of the devil and 
acquired the nature of beasts, becoming foxes in cunning, 
&c., appear also at a distance in the proper shape of such 
beasts as they represent in disposition.' Lastly, one of the 
most notable points about the theory of transmigration is its 
close bearing upon a thought which lies very deep in the 
history of philosophy, the development-theory of organic 
life in successive stages. An elevation from the vegetable 
to the lower animal life, and thence onward through the 
higher animals to man, to say nothing of superhuman 
beings, does not here require even a succession of distinct 
individuals, but ia brought by the theory of metempsy- 
chosis within the compass of the suocessive vegetable and 
animal lives of a single being. 

Here a few words may be said on a subject which cannot 
be left out of sight, connecting as it does the two great 
branches of the doctrine of future existence, but which it 
is dif&cult to handle in definite terms, and much more to 
trace historically by comparing the views of lower and 
higher races. This is the doctrine of a bodily renewal or 

' Svedenborg, 'The True Christian Religioa,' 13, Cominre the notion 
sttnlnitcd to tlie followera of Baailjdes the Gnostic, of nieQ whoat aouU »t« 
affected Uy spirits or dispoaitJoika as of wolf, tpe, lion, or bear, vrherefora 
their aotils bear the [iropertiea or theae, nttd imit&te thoif d««dt (Ckm. 
Alex. Stromnt. ii. «. 20). 
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resurrection. To the jrhilosophy of the lower races it is 
by no means necessary that the surviving soul should be 
provided with a new body, for it seema itself to be of a ; 
filmy or vaporous corporeal nature, capable of carrying on' 
an independent existence like other corporeal creatures. | 
Savage descriptious of the next world are often such ab- 
solute copies of this, that it is scarcely possible to say 
whether the dead are or are not thought of as having bodies 
like the living ; and a few pieces of evidence of this claBS 
are hartUy enough to prove the lower races to hold original 
and distinct doctrines of corporeal resurrection." Again, 
attention must te given to the practice, m common among 
low and high races, of preserving rehcs of the dead, from 
mere morsels of bone up to whole mummified botlies. It 
is well known that the departed soul is often thought apt I 
to revisit the remains of the body, as is seen in the well- I 
known pictures of the Egyjitian funeral ritual But the 
preservation of these remains, even where it thus Lnvolves 
a permanent connexion between body and soul, does not 
necessarily approach more closely to a bodily resurrection* 
In discussing the closely allied doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, I have described the theory of the soul's trans- 
migration into a new human body as asserting in fact an 
earthly resurrection. From the same point of view, a 
bodily resurrection in Heaven or Hades is technically a 
transmigration of the soul. This is plain among the higher 
races, in whose religion these doctrines take at once clearer 
definition and more practical import. There are some dis- 
tinct mentions of bodily resurrection in the Eig Veda; the 
dead is spoken of as glorified, putting on his body (tanu) ; 
and it is even promised that the pious man shall be bom in 
the next world with his entire body (sarvatan^l). In Brah- 

' See J. G, Jliiller, ' Amer. Uriel. ' p. 208 (Csriba) ; butcoropare Roohefort, 
p. <29. Stoilci, 'Kamfcsohatk*,' p. 269; Cuatr^n, * Finniaoho Idythologie," 
p. 119. 

* For Egyptian evidence see the foner*! pepyri *Dd translftti'onB of 
the ' Book of the Dead.' Compare Briuton, ' Mjtha of New World,' p. 2B1, 
Ac. 
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minism and BuddhiBnij the re-births of souls in bodies to 
inhabit heavens and hells are skuply included as particular 
cases of transmigration. The doctrine of the resurrection 
appears far back in the religion of Persia, and is thenee sup- 
poaed to have passed into late Jewish belief.' In early Chris- 
tianity, the conception of bodily resurrection is developed with 
especial strength and fulneas in the Pauline doctrine. For 
an esqilicit interpretation of this doctrine, such as commended 
itself to the minds of later theologians, it is instructive to 
cite the remarkable passage of Origen, where he speaks of 
'corporeal matter, of which matter, in whatever quality 
plaoed, the soul always has use, now indeed carnal, but after- 
wards indeed subtler and purer, which ia called spiritual'* 

Pas&ing from these metaphysical doctrines of ci't'ilized 
theology, we now take up a series of beliefs higher in prac- 
tical moment, and more clearly conceived in savage thought. 
There may well have been, and there may still be, low races 
destitute of any belief in a Future State. Nevertheless, 
prudent ethnographers must often doubt accounts of such, 
for this reason, that the savage who declares that the dead 
live no more, may merely mean to say that they are dead- 
When the East African is asked what becomes of hia buried 
ancestors, the ' old people,' he can reply that ' they are 
ended,' yet at the same time he fully admits that their 
ghosts survive.^ In an account of the religious ideas of the 
Zulus, taken down from & native, it is explicitly stated that 
Unkulunkulu the Old-Old-One said that people ' were to 
die and never rise again,' and that he allowed them ' to die 
and rise no more.'^ Rnuwing so thoroughly as we now do the 
theology of the Zulus, whose ghosts not only survive iti the 

' Aryan evidenCB iii ' Rig- Veda,' %. 14, 8 ; «i, 1, 8 i Uann, lii. 16-22; 
Uftz Mtillor, 'Twltenbe^tattung,' pp> xii. xiv. ; *Chipe,' vol. L p. 47 ; Miiir 
in 'Jourii. Aa. Soc Bengal,* v«l. i. IS6S, p. SOS ; Spiegel, 'AvesU' ; H»iig, 
* Eawja on the Pftraii.' 

' Ongm, De Princip, ii. 3, 2: 'mtteriR corporalis, cujtu nuteiiie aoiinft 
nmm Mmper hftbet, in r]UBlitiet quatit&te poeitse, DoiiG quidem OMnalif 
poatmodum vero subtiliari et put-iori, qiue cpiritalis appdUtor.* 

* Burton, 'Oentnl AMob^' vol. u. p. 34fi. 

* C3&lkif»7, *BaL i>t Amumla,' p. 81. 
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under-world, but are the very deities of the living, we can 
put the proper sense to these expreaaions. But without 
such infonuation, we might have miBtaken them for denials 
of the soul's existence after death. This objection may even 
apply to one of the most formal denials of a future life ever 
placed on record among an uncultured race, a poem of the 
Dinka tribe of the White Nile, concerning Dendid the 
Creator : — 

' On the day when Uendid made all things, 

He made Ike sun ; 
And the sun comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

He made the moon ; 
And the moon couies forth, goes down, and comes again : 

He made the stars ; 
And the atars come forth, go down, and come again : 

He made man ; 
And man, comes forth, giTes down into the ground, ajid comes no 
more.' 

It is to be remarked, however, that the close neighbours 
of these Diiika, the Bari, believe that the dead ^aj^tuni to 
live again on earth, and the question arises whether it ig the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection, or the doctrine of the sur- 
viving ghoBt-aoul, that the Diiika poem denies. The mis- 
sionary Kaufmann saya that the Dinka do not believe the 
immortality of the eoul, that they think it but a breath, and 
with death all is over ; lkuu-liollet'8 contrary authority goes 
to prove that they do believe In another life ; both leave it 
an open question whether they recognize the existence of 
surviving ghosts.' 

lookiiig at the religion of the lower races a& a whole, we 
shall at least not be ill-advised in taking as one of its general | 
and principal elements the doctrine of the soul's Future I 
Life. But here it is needful to explain, to limit, and to 
reserve, lest modem theological ideas should lead U8 to 
misconstrue more primitive beliefs. In such enquiries the 

' KHufmann, ' Sohilderuagan aua CentraUfriks,' p. 124; 0. Lejean in 
'£ev. desDeux Moudes,' Apr. 1, 1S60, p. 7eO ; see BnmKoUet, ' Nil Blanc,' 
pp. 100, 234. A dialogue b; the mksiuuarf Beltrame (1S59-60), to 
Hitt«nitEner, ' Diuka-Spracho,' p. 57, as<:ribca to th« Dinkas ideas of heaven 
«nd )i«ll, which, however, show Ohriatitui tnflaenee. 
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phrase 'immortality of the soul' is to be avoided as mis- 
leading. It ia doubtful how far the lower psychology enter- 
tains at all an ahsohite conception of immortality, for past 
and future fade soon into utter vagueness as the savage mind 
quits the present to earplore them, the measure of months 
and yeare breaks down even within the narrow span of 
human life, and the 8ur\T.vor'H thought of the soul of the 
departed dwindles and disappears with the personal memory 
that kept It alive. The doctrine of the surviving soul may 
indeed be treated as common to all known races, though its 
acceptance is not unanimous. In savage as in civilized life, 
dull and careless natures ignore a world to come as too far 
off, while sceptical intellects are apt to reject its belief as 
wanting proof. There are even statements on record of 
whole classes being formally excluded from future life. 
This may be a matter of social pride. In the Tonga Islands, 
according to Mariner, it was held that the chiefs and nobles 
would live hereafter in the happy island of Bolotu, but that 
the bouIb of the common people would die with their bodies. 
So Captain John Smith relates as to the belief of the 
Virginians, that the chiefs went after death beyond the 
sunset mountains, there to dance and sing with their pre- 
decessors, " but the common people they suppose shall not 
live after death." In the record of a missionary examina- 
tion of the Nicaraguans, they are made to state their belief 
that if a man lived well, his soul would ascend to dwell 
among the gods, but if ill it would perish with the body, 
and there would be an end of it,' None of these acccunts, 
however, agree with what is known of the reUgion of 
kindred peoples, Polynesian, Algonquin, or Aztec, But 
granted that the soul survives the death of the body, 
instance after instance from the records *of the lower 
ilture shows this soul to be regarded as a mortal 
liable like the body itself to accident and death. 
The Greenlanders pitied the poor souls who must pass 
in winter or in storm the dreadfid mountain where 



1 M Winer, 'Toug* I*.' »oL ii. p. 
33 ; OTiedo, ' Nicar»g»i»,' p. 60, 
vol. ii. p. 7ftO, it worthlaa*. 



136 ; Joltn Smith, 'Descr. of Virgioi*,' 
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the dead descend to reach the other world, for then a 
soiil is like to come to harm, and die the other death where 
there is nothing left, and thia is to them the dolefiillest thing 
of all.' Thu3 the Fijians tell of the fight which the ghost 
of a departed warrior must wage with the soul-killing Samu 
and his brethren ; this is the conteat for which the dead man 
is armed by burying the war-club with his corpse, and if he 
conquers, the way is open for him to the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, but if he is wounded, his doom is to wander among 
the mountains, and if killed in the encounter he is cooked 
and eaten by Samu and his brethren. But the aouls of un- 
married Fijians will not even survive to stand thia wager of 
battle ; such try in vain to steal at low water round to the 
edge of the reef past the rocks where Nangauanga, destroyer 
of wifeless souls, sits laughing at their hopeless efforts, and 
asking them if they think the tide wiU never flow again, till 
at last the rising Hood drives the shivering ghosts to the 
beach, and Nangananga dashes them in pieces on the great 
black stone, as one shatters rotten firewood.- Such, ^ain, 
were the tales told by the Guinea negroes of the life or 
death of departed souls. Either the great priest before 
whom they must appear after death would judge them, send* 
ing the good in peace to a happy place, but killing the wicked 
a second time with the club that stands ready before his 
dwelling ; or else the departed shall be judged by their god 
at the river of death, to be gently wafted by him to a pleasant 
land if they have kept feasts and oatlis and abstained from 
forbidden meats, but if not, to be plunged into the river by 
the god. and thus drowned and buried in eternal oblivion.^ 
Even common water can drown a negro ghost, if we may 
believe the missionary Cavazzi's st^ory of the Matamba 
widows being ducked in the river or pond to drown off the 

' Cr&nz, 'Gronlami,' p. 269. 

* Williams, 'Fyi,' vol. i, p. 2ii. Hea 'Joum. Ind. ArcLip. ' vol. iii. p. 31S 
(Dttyaks). Compare wasting and death of snula *m depths of Hades, Taylor, 
• Now ZenlatKl, ■ i>. 232. 

' Boanmn, 'Guinea* in Pinkertott, vol. xvi. p. 401. Sea aim Wiiitz, 
' Anthropologie," vol. ii, p. 191 (W. Afr.); CnlUwtty, 'ReU of Aniainlu,' 
p. 3&6. 
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souls of their departed husbands, who mLght still be hang- 
ing about them, clinging closest to the best-loved wives. 
After this ceremony, they went and married again. "^ From l 
such details it appears that the conception of some souls 1 
BufTering extinction at death or dying a second death, a I 
thought still as heretofore familiar to speculative theolc^y, | ^M 
is not unknown in the lower culture. ^^ 

The soul, as recognized in the philosophy of the lower j 
races, may be defined as an ethereal surviving being, con- ) 
eeptions of which preceded and led up to the more tran- 
scendental theory of the immaterial and immortal soul, 
which forms part of the theology of higher nations, It is 
principally the ethereal surviving soul of early culture that 
has now to be studied in the religions of savages and bar- 
barians and the fulk-lore of the civilized world. That this 
Boul should 1»© looked on as surviving beyond death ig a 
matter scarcely needing elaborate argument. Plain ex- 
perience is there to teach it to every savage ; his friend or 
his enemy is dead, yet still in dream or open vision lie sees i 
tlie spectral fonn which is to his pliiloBophy a real objective 
being, carrying personality as it carries likenese. This' 
thought of the soula continued exiBteitce is, however, but 
the gateway into a complex region of belief. The doctrines 
which, separate or compounded, make up the scheme of 
future existence among particular tribes, are principally 
these: the theories of lingering, wandering, and returning 
ghosts, and of souls dwelling on or below or above the earth 
in a spirit-world, wliere existence is modelled upon the 
earthly life, or raised to higher glory, or placed under re- 
versed conditions, and lastly, the l>elief in a division between 
happiness and misery of departed souls, by a retribution for 
deeds done in life, determined in a judgment after death. 
V ' All argument is against it ; but all beUef is for it,' said 
Dr. Johnson of the apparition of departed spirits. The i 
doctrine that ghost-souls of the dead hover among the ' 

> CkTUZt, 'OoBgo, Matatnb«, et Anf^k,' lib. i. p. 270. See also Li«t>recbt 
in 'Zeitaohr. Hir Etlmulogie,' vol. t. p. M (TarUrjr, SottndinATui, Greece). 
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lUving IB indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage 
culture, extende through barbaric Life ahnoat without a 
Break, and survives largely and deeply in the midst of civi- 

'Uzation, From the myriad details of travellers, mis- 
aionariea, historians, theolagiana, spiritualists, it may be 
laid down as an admitted opinion, aa wide in distribution 
as it is natural in thought, that the two chief hunting- I 
grounds of the departed soul are the scenes of its fleshly i 
life and the burial place of ita body, Aa in North America 
the Chickasaws believed that the spirits of the dead in 
their bodily shape moved about among the living in great 
joy; as the Aleutian islandera fancied the souls of the 
departed walking unseen among their kindred, and accom- 
panying them in their joumeya by sea and land; as Africans 
think that souls of the dead dwell in their midst, and eat 
with them at meal times ; as Chinese pay their respects to 
kindred spirits present in the hall of ancestors;^ so multi- 
tudes in Europe and America live in an atmosphere that 
swarms with ghostly shapes — spirits of the dead, who sit over 
against the mystic by hia midnight tire, rap and write in 
spirit-circles, and peep over girle' shoulders as they scare 
themselves into hysterics with ghost-stories. Almost through- 
out the vast range of animistic religion, we shall find the 
souls of the departed hospitably entertained by the survivors 
on set occasions, and manes-worship, so deep and strong 
among the faiths of the world, recognizes with a reverence 
not without fear and trembling those ancestral spirits 
which, powerful for good or ill, manifest their presence 
among mankind. Nevertheless death and life dwell but ill 
together, and from savagery onward there is recorded many 
a device by which the survivors have sought to rid them- \ 
selves of houaohold ghosts. Though the unhappy savage 
custom of deserting houses after a decease may often be 
connected with other causes, such as horror or abnegation 
of all things belonging to the dead, there are cases where it 

* Schcmlcraft, 'Indian Tribes,' part i. p, 310; Bastian, 'PsjwJiologie,' 
.pp. Ill, 193 J Doolittle, *CliineH,' voL L p. 2&&. 
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appears that the place is aimply abandoned to the ghost. 
In Old Calabar it was customary for the son to leave his 
father's house to decay, but after two years he might re- 
build it, the ghost being thought by that time to have 
departed;' the Hottentots abandoned the dead man's 
house, and were said to avoid entering it lest the ghost 
should be within;* the Yakuts let the hut fall in ruins 
where any one had expired, thinking it the habitation of 
demons ; * the Karens were said to destroy their villages to 
escape the dangerous neighbourhood of departed souls.* 
Such proceedings, however, scarcely extend beyond the 
limits of barbarism, and only a feeble survival of the old 
thought lingers on into civilization, where from time to time 
a haunted house is left to fall in ruing, abandoned to a 
ghostly tenant who cannot keep it in repair. But even in 
the lowest culture we find flesh holding its own against 
spirit, and at higher stages the householder rids himself 
with little scruple of an unwelcome inmate. The Green- 
landers would carry the dead out by the window, not by the 
door, while an old woman, waving a firebrand behind, cried 
' piklerrukpok 1 ' Le., ' there is nothing more to be had 
here ! ' ; * the Hottentots removed the dead from the hut by 
an opening broken out on pxirpose, to prevent him from 
finding the way back;" the Siamese, with the same inten- 
tion, break an opening through the house wall to carry the 
cofiin through, and then hurry it at full speed thrice round 
the house ; ^ in Bussia the Chuwaehes iiing a red-hot stone 

1 BastUn, 'Menicli,' toI ir. p. 323, 

* KoHwn, p. 679. 
» Billings, p, 12B. 

* Butimn, ' Oe«tL Asien,* toI, t p, 146; Crois, I.e., p. 311. For Dthei 
cs§e« of dewrtion of dveUingi After a death, possibly fox the ume motiire, see 
Bourien, "Trilse* of Malay Pen.' in 'Tr. Eth. Boc.' vol. iii. p. 82; Polnck, 
' M. of Now Zealanders,' toI. L pp. 2M, 216 ; Steller, ' KatDt«3h«tk»," p. 2(1, 
But the Todu «ay tlmt the buSkloca slaughtered and the hut burnt at the 
fnaeral are transferred to the «(iirit of lh« deceased ip the neit world ; 
Shortt in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vii, p. 247. Bee Waits, toL iii. p. 199. 

» Egede, ' GreenUnd.' p. 152 ; Craiw, p, 300, 

* Baatian, ' Meusch,' vol. ii. p. 323 ; »M pp. 329, 3«3. 

' Bowriug, 'Siam,' voL i. p. 122 ; Baatian, 'Oestl. Asten.' ro\. iii. p. ZSS. 
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after the corpse is carried out, for an obstacle to bar the 
soul from coming back ; ^ so Brandenbui^ peasants pour out 
a pail of water at the door after the coffiuj to prevent the 
ghost from walking; and J'omeranian moumera returning 
from the churchyard leave behind the straw from the hearse, 
that the wandering soul may rest there, and not come back 
so far as home.' In the ancient and mediffival world, men 
habitually invoked supernatural aid beyond such material 
shifts as these, calling in the priest to lay or banish in- 
truding ghosts, nor is this branch of the exorcist's art even 
yet forgotten. There is, and always has been, a prevalent , 
feeling that disembodied souls, especially such as have 
stiSfered a violent or untimely death, are baneful and mali- 
cious beings. As Meiners su^esta in his 'History of 
Religions,' they were driven unwillingly from their bodies, 
and have carried into their new existence an angry longing 
for revenge. No wonder that mankind should so generally 
agree that if the souls of the dead must linger in the world 
at all, their fitting abode should be not the haunts of the 
living but the resting-places of the dead. 

After all, it scarcely seems to the lower animistic philo- t 
sophy that the connexion between body and soul ia utterly 
broken by death. Various wants may keep the soul from 
its desired rest, and among the chief of these is when its 
mortal remains have not had the funeral rites. Hence the 
deep-lying belief that the ghosts of such will walk. Among 
some Australian tribes the 'ingna,' or evil spirits, htiman 
in shape, but with long tails and long upright ears, are 
mostly souls of departed natives, whose bodies were left to 
lie unburied or whose death the avenger of blood did not 
expiate, and thus they have to prowl on the face of the 
earth, and about the place of death, with no gratiiication 

I CflfltrfiD, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 120. 

' Wuttke, ' TolkMberglaube,' pp. 213-17. Other cues of tiktsg out the 
dea4 by a gap mwlo on purpose ; Arbousset and Daumss, p. 502 (Bushmen) ; 
Hagjar, p. 351 (Kimbunda); Moffat, p. 307 (BecbiMiiaa) ; Waitz, vol. iii. 
p, 199 (Ojibwaa) ;— their tnoti?e is probably that the ghoat may not find its 
way back by the door. 
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but to harm the living.^ In New Zealaud, the ideas were 
to be found that the aouls of the dead were apt to linger 
near their bodies, and that the spirits of men left unburied, 
or killed in battle and eaten, would wander ; and the bring- 
ing such malignant souls to dwell within the sacred burial- 
encloaure was a task for the priest to accomplish with hia 
charms.' Among the Iroquois of North America the spirit 
also atays near the body for a time, and ' unless the ritea 
of burial were performed, it was believed that the spirits of 
the dead hovered for a time upon the earth, in a state of 
great unhappineas. Hence their extreme solicitude to pro- 
cure the bodies of the slain in battle,'^ Among Brazilian 
tribes, the wandering shadows of the dead are said to be 
considered unresting till burial* In Turanian regions of 
North Asia, the spirits of the dead who have no reating- 
plate in earth are thought of as lingering above ground, 
especially where their dust remains.^ South Asia has such 
heUefs: the Karens say that the ghosts who wander on 
earth are not the spirits of those who go to Plu, the land 
of the dead, but of infants, of such as died by violence, of 
the wicked, and of those who by accident have not been 
buried or burned ; " the Siamese fear as luikindly spirits the 
souk of such as died a ^riolent death or were not buried 
with the proper rites, and who, desiring expiation, invisibly 
terrify their descendants.^ Nowhere in the world had 
such thoughts a stronger hold than iti classic antiquity, t 
where it was the most sacred of duties to give the bodyj 
its funeral rites, that the shade should not flit moaning 
near the gates of Hades, nor wander in the dismal crowd 

' Oldflold in ' Tr. Etlu 8«j.' to!. iiL pp. 22.?, 235, 245, 

* Taylor, 'New Zealand,' p, 221 ; Bchirreii, p. 91 ; aee Turner, 'Polyneaia,' 
p. 233. 

* Morgan, 'League of Iroquois,' p. 174, 

* J, G. Miiller. p. 28i. 

» Caatr^o, * Fiiia. Mjth.' p. 126. 

* Crow in ' loum. Aiii«r. Or. Stxi.' voL ir, p. S09 ; Muon in * Jonrs. Am. 
Bob. Bengal,' IMi, ftrt ii. p. 203. S<e •ko J. Andanon, ' Exp. to W. 
Yunium,' pp. 126. 131 (Sliaag). 

'' Baatiaa, ' Psychol ogie,' pp. 61, 96 101. 
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along the banks of Acheron. • An Australian or a Karen 
would have taken in the full significance of the fatal 
accusation against the Athenian commanders, that they 
abandoned the btxlies of their dead in the aea-figlit of 
Arginoiisai. The thought ia not unknown to Slavonic 
folk-lore : ' Ha ! with the shriek the spirit flutters from 
the mouth, flies up to the tree, from tree to tree, hither 
and thither till the dead is bunied.'* In mediaeval 
Europe the classic stories of ghosts that haunt the li'v'ing 
till laid by rites of burial pass here and there into 
new legends, where, under a changed dispensation, the i 
doleful wanderer now asks Christian burial in consecrated 
earth.^ It ia needless to give here elaborate details of the 
world-wide thought that when the corpse is buried, exposed, 
burned, or otherwise disposed of after the accepted custom 
of the land, the ghoat accompanies its relics. The soul 
stays near the Polynesian or the American Indian burial- 
place ; it dwells among the twigs and listens joyfully to the 
singing birds in the trees where Siberian tribes suspend 
their dead ; it lingers by the Samoyed's scaffolded coffin ; 
it haunts the Dayak's place of burial or burning; it inhabits 
the little soul-hut above the Malagasy grave, or the Peru- 
vian house of sun-dried bricks ; it is depwited in the 
Roman tomb (animamque sepulchro condimiis) ; it comes 
back for judgment into the body of the later Israelite and 
the Moslem ; it inhabits, as a divine anceatral spirit, the 
palace-tombs of the old classic and new Asiatic world ; it is 
kept down by the huge cairn raised over Antar's body lest 
his mighty spirit should burst forth, by the iron nails with 
which the Cheremi&a securea the corpse in its coffin, by the 
stake that pins down the suicide's body at the four-croaa 
way. And through all the changes of religious thought 
from first to last in the course of human history, the hover- 



1 LiusUn. D« Lrjctu. See Panly, 'Real. Encyctop.' »nd Smith, 'Die. of 
Gr. and Rom. Ant.' s.v. 'ioferi.' 
*■■ HaiiuacU, ' tiUw. Myth.' p. 277. 
' Ctlroet, yol. ii. ch. XTXvi. ; Brand, vol, iii. p. 67. 
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ing ghosta of the dead make the midnight burial-ground & 
place where men's lleah creeps with terror. Not to diacusa 
here the general subject of funeral rites of mankind, of 
which only part of the multifarious details are directly re- , 
levant to the present purpose, a custom may be selected' 
which IB admirably adapted for the study of animistic 
religion, at once from the clear conception it gives of the 
belief in disemlmdied soula present among tlio living, and 
from the distinct line of ethnc^raphic continuity in which it J 
may be traced onward from the lower to the higher culture. 
This is the custom of Feasts of the Dead. 

Among the funeral oQerings described in the last chapter 
of which the purpose more or less distinctly appears to be 
that the departed soul shall take them away in some ghostly 
or ideal manner, or that they shall by some means be con- 
veyed to him in his distant spirit-home, there are given ] 
Buppliea of food and drink. But the feasts of the dead with ' 
which we are now concerned are given on a difl'erent prin- 
ciple ; they are, so to speak, to be consumed on the premises. 
They are sot out in some proper place, especially near the 
tombs or in the dwelling-houses, and there the soula of the 
dead oome and satisfy themselves. In North America, 
among Algonquins who held that one of a man's two souls 
abides witli the body after death, the provisions brought to 
the grave were intended for the nourishment of this soul ; 
tribes would make offerings to ancestore of part of any 
dainty food, and an Indian who fell by accident into the 
fire would believe that the spirits of his ancestors pushed! 
him in for neglecting to make due oflerings.* The minds 
of the Huroos were filled with fancies not less lifelike than 
this. It seemed to them that the dead man's soul, in his 
proper human figure, walked in front of the corpse as they 
carried it to the burial-ground, there to dwell till the great 
feast of the dead; but meanwhile it would corae and walk! 
by n^ht in the village, and eat the remnants in the kettles, 



' Charlevoix, ' NooTelle Pmnoe,' vol. tL p. 7fi j Scboolcreft, 
Triba,' put i. pp. 39, 83 ; put ir. p. 6(> ; Tuiner'a ' Nan-.' p. 2&%. 
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wherefore some would not eat of thespj nor touch the food 
at funeral feasts — though some mdeed would eat alL' In 
Madagascar, the elegant little upper chamber in King 
Eadama'a mausoleum was furnished with a table and two 
chairs, and a bottle of wine, a bottle of water, and two 
tumblers were placed there conformably with the ideas 
entertained by most of the natives, that the ghost of the 
departed monarch might occasionally visit the resting-place 
of his body, meet with the spirit of his father, and partake 
of what he was known to be fond of in his lifetime.'^ The 
Wanika of East Africa set a coco-nut shell full of rice and 
tembo near the grave for the ' koma ' or shade, which 
cannot exist without food and driiik.^ In West Africa the 
Efik cook food and leave it on the table in the little shed 
or ' devil -house ' near the grave, and thither not only the 
spirit of the deceased, but the spirits of the sla^'es sacrificed 
at his funeral, come to partake of it,* Farther south, in the 
Congo district, the euatom has been described of making a 
channel into the tomb to the head or mouth of the corpse, 
whereby to send down month by month the otferinga of food 
and drink.^ 

Among rude Asiatic tribes, the Bodo of North-East India 
thus celebrate the last funeral rites. The friends repair to 
the grave, and the nearest of kin to the deeeaaed, taking an 
individual's usual portion of food and drink, solemnly pre- 
sents it to the dead with these words, ' Take and eat, here- 
tofore you have eaten and drimk with us, you tan do so no 
more ; you were one of us, you can be so no longer ; we 
come no more to you, come you not to us.' Thereupon each 
of the party breaks off a bracelet of thread put on his wrist 
for this purpose, and caste it on the grave, a speaking symbol 
of breaking the bond of fellowship, and ' next the party 

' Breiieuf in 'Rel. des J^s.' 1636, p, lOS. 

• EUis,'MBda.ga3Car,'vali. pp, 253,3ti4, SeeX>ylor, 'HB«-ZBBlattd,'^220. 
» Krapf, 'E. Afr.' p. 150. 

* T. J, Hutchinson, p, 206. 

' CaTftiri, 'CoDgo, &c,' lib, 1. p. 264. So in Micient Greece, Lucian. 
CharoD, 22. 
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proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus luatrated 
themselves, they repair to the banquet and eat, drinkj and 
make merry as though they never were to die.' ' With more 
cttntiQuanc* of atl'ection, Kaga trites of Assam celebrate 
their funeral feasts month by month, laying food and drink 
on the graves of the departed.^ In the same region of the 
world, the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur are remarkable for 
their pathetic reverence for their dead. Wlien a Ho or M unda 
has been burned on the funeral pile, collected morsels of his 
bones are carried in procession with a solemn, ghostly, slid- 
ing step, keeping tinie to the deep-sounding drum, and when 
the old woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray 
lowers it from time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and 
brass vessels mournfully revere© them to show that they are 
empty ; thus the remains are taken to visit every house in 
the %'illage, and every dwelling of a friend or relative for 
miles, and the inmates come out to mourn and praise the 
goodness of the departed; the bones are carried to all the 
dead man's favourite haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to 
the grove he planted, to the threshing-floor where he w orked, 
t*) the villj^e dance-room where he made merry. At last 
they are taken to the grave, and buried in an earthen vase 
upon a store of food, covered with one of those huge stone 
slabs which European visitors wonder at in the districts of 
the aborigines in India. Beside.<; these, monumental stones 
are set up outside the vUl^e to the memory of men of note; 
they are fixed on an earthen plinth, where the ghoet, resting 
in its walks among the living, is supposed to sit shaded by 
the pillar. The Kheriahs have Gollections of these monu- 
ments in the little enclosures round their houses, and ofTer- 
ings and libations are constantly made at them. With what 
feelings such ritea are celebrated may be judged from this 
Ho dirge : — 

' We never scolded yoa ; never wronged yon ; 
Come to UB back ! 



1 HodgMm. ' A.t»r. of Indu,' pt 180. * ' Joum. Ind. Archip. ' vol u. p. 23S. 
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We ever loved and cherished yon ; and tare lived long together 

Uader the same rool ; 

Desert it not now ! 
The rainy might*, and the cold Ijlowing days, are coming on ; 

Do not wander here ! 
Do' not stand bj the linnit sahes ; come to na again ! 
You cannot find shelter under the peepul, wlien the rain comea down. 
The sau] will not shield yoii from the cold bitter wind, 

Come to yonr home i 
It is swept for you, and clean ; and we are there who lored you ever j 
And there ia rice put for yon ; and water ; 

Come home, come home, come to ua agEun ! * 

Among the Kol tribes this kindly hospitality to ancestral 
souls passes on into the luelief and ceremony of full manes- 
worship : votive offerings are made to the ' old folks ' whea 
their descendants go on a journey, and when there ia sick- 
ness in the family it is generally they who are first pro- 
pitiated.' Among Turanian races, the Chuwash put food 
and napkinB on the grave, saying, 'Eiae at night and eat 
your fill, and there ye have napkins to wipe your mouths ! ' 
while the Chereraiss simply said, ' That is for you, ye dead, 
there ye have food and drink!' In this Tatar region we 
hear of offerings continued year after year, and even of 
messengers sent back by a horde to carry offerings to the 
tombs of their forefathers in the old land whence they had 
emigrated." 

Details of this ancient rite are to be traced from the level 
of these rude races far upward in civilization. South -East 
Asia is full of it, and the Chinese may stand as its repre- 
sentative. He keeps his coffined parent for years^ serving 
him with meals as if alive. He summons ancestral souls 
with prayer and beat of drum to feed on the meat and drink 
set out on special days when they are thought to return 
home. He even gives entertainments for the benefit of 



I Tickell in ' Jonrn. Aa. Soc. Bimgal,' vol. tx, p. 796 ; Dalton, ibid. 1SB8, 
I part ii. p. 153, Ac. ; and in ' Tf, Eth. Soc' vol. vi. p, 1, Ac. ; Latliam, 
'Desor, Eth.' vol. ii. p. *15, &c. 

' Bastian, • Psycbologie, ' p. (i^ j CaatrBO, 'Finn. Myth.' p, 121. 
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destitute and imfortunate souk in the lower regions, such aa | 
those of lepers and beggars. Lanterns are lighted to show 
them the way, a feast is spread for them, and with charac- 
terietic fancy, some victuals are left over fur any blind or • 
feeble spirits who may be late, and a pail of gruel is provided 
for headless souls, with spoons for them to put it down their 
throats with. Such proceedings culminate in the so-called 
Universal Hescue, now and then celebrated, whea a little | 
bouse is Imilt for the expected visitors, with separate ac- 
commodation and bath-rooms for male and female ghoste.* 
The ancient Egyptian would set out his provision of cakes 
and trussed ducka on reed scaffolds in the tomb, or would 
even keep the mummy in the house to be present as a guest 
at the feast, a-vvSet-irvov koi (xv^TroT^f cTronja'aro, aa Lucian 
says,* The Hindu, as of old, offers to the dead the funeral 
cakes, places before the door the earthen vessels of water for 
him to bathe in, of milk for him to drink, and celebrates at 
new and full moon the solemn presentation of rice-cakes made 
with ghee, with its attendant ceremonies so important for 
the soul's release from its twelvemonth's sojourn with Yama 
in Hades, and its transition to the Heaven of the Pit&ras, 
the Fathers.^ In the classic world such rites were repre- 
sented by funeral feasts and oblations of food.* 

In Christian times there manifests itself that interesting 
kind of survival which, keeping tjp the old ceremony in. 
form, has adapted its motive to new thoughts and feelings. 
The classic funeral oblations became Christian, the silicer- 
nium was succeeded by the feast held at the martyr's tomb. 
FauBtus inveighs against the Christians for carrying on the 
ancient rites : ' Their sacrifieeB indeed ye have turned into 
love-feasts, their idols into martyrs whom with like vows ye 

' DooHttlc, 'OhineM,* toU i, p. 173, tK. ; vol, ii, p, 91, to. ; Mejncre, 
Tol, i. p. 306. 

* 'WUkinsoii, 'Ancient Eg.' to!. U. p. 382; Lucian. De Luctu, 21. 

' Mana, iii. ; Colebwrokp, 'Ess»y«,' voL i. p, 161, *c. ; Pictot, 'OriginMi. 
lodO'Eiirop,* part ii. p. 600 ; Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. ii, p. 3S3. 

• Piuly, •Eeal-Eneyclop.' s.v. 'fonui'; Smith's ' Die' •r. Tuou*,' See 
Meioert, Tol. i. pp. 806-19, 
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worship ; ye appease the shadeg of the dead with wine and 
meals, ye celebrate the Gentiles' aolenm days with them, 
.such as calends and solBtices, — of their life certainly ye 
have changed nought,' ' and so forth. The story of Monica 
shows how the custom of laying food on the tomb for the 
manes passed into the ceremony, like to it in form, of set- 
ticg food and drink to be sanctified by the sepulchre of a 
Christian saint. Salnt-Foix, who wrote in the time of 
Louts XIV., has left us an account of the ceremonial after 
the death of a King of France, during the forty days before 
the funeral when his wax effigy lay in state. They con- 
tinued to serve him at meaUtimes as tliough still alive, the 
officers laid the table, and brought the dishes, the maitre 
d'lifitel handed the napkin to the highest lord present to be 
presented to the king, a prelate blessed the table, the basins 
of water were handed to the royal arm-chair, the cup was 
served in its due course, and grace was said in the accus- 
tomed manner, save that there waa added to it the De Pro- 
fimdie.^ Spaniards still offer bread and wine on the tombs of 
those they love, on the anniversary of their decease.^ The 
conservative Eastern Church still holds to ancient rite. The 
funeral feast is served in Eussia, with its tables for the 
beggars, laden with lish pasties and bowls of ahchi and jugs 
of kvas, its more delicate dinner for friends and priests, its 
incense and chants of 'everlasting remembrance'; and 
even the repetition of the festival on the ninth, and twentieth, 
and fortieth day are not forgotten. The offerings of saucers 
of kutiya or kolyvo are still made in the church ; this used 
to be of parboiled wheat and waa deposited over the body, it 
18 now made of boiled rice and raisins, sweetened with honey. 
In their usual mystic fashion, the Orthodox Christiana 
now explain away into symboMsm tliis remnant of primitive 
offering to the dead : the honey ia heavenly sweetness, the 

1 AuguatiiL contra Faiutiim, xx. 4 ; De Qir, Dti, viii. S7 ; conf. yi, 2, 

I Beauaobre, vol. u. pp. 633, 685 : Biagbam, xx. c. 7. 

* Satnt-Foix, ' Easaia Hiatoriquei aor Fans,' in '(Suvrea,' vgl, iv. p. 147, 
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Bfarivelled raisins will be full beauteous grapes, the grain 
typifies the resurrection, 'that which thoii aowest is not 
quickened except it die,' ' 

In the calendar of many a people, difleriag widely as they 
may in race and civilization, there are to be found special 
yearly festivals of the dead. Their rites are much the same 
as those performed on other days for individuals ; their 
season differs in different districts, but seems to have par- 
ticular associations with harvest- time and the fall of the 
year, and with the year's end as reckoned at midwinter or 
in early spring.- The Karens make their annual oflferingB 
to the dead in the 'month of shades,' that is, December;' 
the Kocch of North Bengal every year at harvest-home 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents ; * the Barea of 
East Africa celebrate in November the feast of Thiyot, at 
once a feast of general peace and merry-making, of thanks- 
giving for the harvest, and of memorial for the deceased, 
for each of whom a little pot-full of beer is set out two days, 
to be dnmk at last by the survivors;^ in West Africa we 
hear of the feast of the dead at the time of yam-han-'est ; ^ 
at the end of the year the Haitian negroes take food to the 
graves for the shades to eat, ' manger zombi,' as they say/ 
The Roman Feralia and Lemuralia were held in Februaij 



' H, C. Eomanoff, ' Ritet sod Cuatotiia or Oreco-Riusian Church,' 
pv 249 ; Ralston, 'Songi of the Russian PoopU,' pp. 135, 320 ; SL CUira&d 
Brophy, ' Balgaria,' p. 77 ; Brand, ' Fop. Ant' vol, i, p. IIS. 

^ Beside the accoiuits ot ntmual festivals of tlie dead cited bere, ee« tlie fol- 
io-wing : — Santos, ' Ethiopia,' in Pinkertoji, vol. xvi. |i. S8S (Sept.) ; Br&aaeur, 
' Meiiquc," vol. iii, pp. 23, 6'22, 628 (Aug.. Oct, Nov.) ; Hivoroand Tschiidi, 
'Peru,* p. 134 (pBnivian feast dated aa Nov. 2 in coincidence with All SonJa', 
bat this ri.>4;l[onin({ a vitiated bj coofatiion of seasoni of N. and S. hemiapherei 
BM J. G, Midler, p. 389 ; moreover, tho pcnivian feint ia»y have been origi- 
nally held at a dIflcrreDt date, and trangferred, as happened c|ji«wherc, to the 
Spanijih All Souls'); Doolittle, 'Chinese,* vol. ii. pp, 14, 62 (cap. Apr,); 
Ckrop, 'Japan,' in Finkerton, vol. viL, p, S20 (Aug.). 

* M«aon, ' K«rena,' l.o, p^ 236. 

* Hcdgaon, 'Abor. of India,' p. 147. 
' Hiinzing«r, 'OstafT. Stud,' p. 473. 

* Waiti. vol. ii. p. 194. 
^ G. D'Akux in '£ev. dm Deux Mondw,' VLmj 16, 1&62, p. 7(i. 
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and May.i In tixe last five or ten clays of their year the 
Zoroaatriane hold their feasts for departed relatives, when 
BouU corae back to the world to visit the living, and receive 
from them oiferings of food and clothing.- The custom of 
Betting empty seats at the St. John's Eve feast, for the 
departed aouls of kinsfolk, is said to have lasted on in 
Europe to the seventeenth century. Spring is the season 
of the time-honoured Slavonic rite uf laying food on the 
graves of the dead. The Bulgarians hold a feast in the 
cemetery on Palm Sunday, and, after much eating and 
drinking, leave the remains npon the graves of their friends, 
who, they are persuaded, will eat thera during the night. 
In Russia such scenes may still lie watched on the two 
appointed days called Parents' Days. The higher classes 
have let tlie rite sink to prayer at the graves of lost re- 
latives, and giving alms to the heggara who flock to the 
cemeteries. But tlie people still ' howl ' for the dead, and 
set out on their graves a handkerchief for a tablecloth, witli 
gingerbread^ eggs, curd-tarts, and even vodka, on it; when 
the weeping ia over, they eat up the fond, especially com- 
memorating the dead in Eusaian manner by partaking of 
his favourite dainty, and if he were fond of a glass, the 
vodka is sipped with the ejaculation, 'The Kingdom of 
Heaven be hia ! He loved a drink, the deceased ! ' ^ Wben 
Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, at the end of the tenth century, in- 
stituted the celebration of All Souls' Day (November 2),* 

' Ovid. Fast. ii. 533 ; v. 420, 

' Spiegel, ' Avesta,' vol. ii. p. ci. ; Alger, p. 187, 

^ Hauoacli, '8kw. Myth.' pp. 374, 408 ; St. Clair and Brophy, ' Bulgaria,' 
f. 11 X Raoie.noS', * Greco -Roniiin Church,' p. 255. 

* Petnis Damianus, ' Vita 8. Odilonia,' in the Bollandifit 'Acta Sanctorum,' 
Jftn. 1, hiw the q^uaint legend attiwsJied to the UeW ordiiwace. An island 
hermit dwelt near a voLcauo, where bouIb of the wicked were tDrmented in 
the Haines. The holy man heard the ailiciating demons lament that their 
daily task of new torture was interfered with by the prayera aud alma of 
devout persons leagued R^mi^t them to save souls, and especially they 
oomplained of th« Mouka of Cluny. Thereupon the hermit sent a mesaage 
to Abbot Odilo, who carried out the work to the efficacy of which he had 
received such perfect spiritual testimoEiy, by decreeing that November 2, the 
day after Alt Sainta', should bo set apart for serviceB for the departed. 
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he set on foot one of those revivala which have so often 
given the past a new lease of Ufe. The Western Church at 
la:^e took up the practice, and round it there naturally i 
gathered aurvi\'ing remnants of the primitive rite of banquets 
to the (lead. The accusation against the early ChriBtians,i 
that they appeased the shades of the dead with feasts like 
the Gentiles, would not be beside the mark now. fifteen 
hundred j'eare later. On the eve of All Souls' begins/ 
withm the limits of ChriBtendom, a commemoration of the 
dead which combines some touches of pathetic imagination 
with relies of savage animism scarcely to be surpassed in 
Africa or the South Sea Islands. In Italy the day is given 
to feasting and drinking in honour of the dead, while akuUa 
and skeletons in sugar and paste form appropriate children's 
toys. In Tyrol, the poor souls released from purgatory fire 
for the night may come and smear their burns with the 
melted fat of the 'soul light' on the hearth, or cakes are 
left for them on the table, and the room is kept warm for 
their comfort. Even in Paris the souls of the departed 
come to partake of the food of the living. In Brittany the 
crowd pours into the churchyard at evening, to kneel bare- 
headed at the graves of dead kinsfolk, to fill the hollow of 
the tombstone with holy water, or to pour libations of milk 
upon it. All night the church bells clang, and Bometimea 
a solemn procession of the clergy goes round to bless the 
graves. In no household that night is the cloth removed, 
for the sapper must be left for the souls to come and take 
their part, nor must the fire be put out, where they will 
come to warm themselves. And at last, as the inmates 
retire to rest, there is heard at the door a doleful chant — it 
is the souls, who, borrowing the voices of the parish poor, 
have come to ask the prayers of the living. '^ 

If we ask how the spirits of the dead are in general sup- 



< B&stim, 'HeoBch,' vol ti. p. 338. MeiDcra, to!, i. p. 316 ; rol. ii. p. 2IH). 
Wottke, ' Deutsche Volks»bergUnbe,* p. 216, Cortet, ' F6te» ReligteoM!,' 
p. 233 ; ' Weatminater E«t.' Ju. 1960 ; Heiwrt de k VilleiRUt{u4 ' Chants ] 
de Is Brettg&«,' Tol. )L p. 307. 
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poaed to feed on the viands set before them, we come upon 
ditficult questions, which will be met with again in discuss- 
ing the theory of sacrifice. Even where the thought is 
certainly that the departed soul eats, this thought may be 
very indefinite, with far lees of practical intention in it than 
of childish make-believe. Now and then, however, the 
Bacrificera themselves ofier closer definitions of their mean- 
ing. The idea of the ghost actually devouring the material 
food is not unexampled. Thus, in North America, Algon- 
quin Indians considered that the shadow-like souls of the 
dead can still eat and drink, often even telling Father Le 
Jeune that they had found in the morning meat gnawed in 
the night by the souls. More recently, we read that some 
Potawatomia will leave off providing the supply of food at 
the grave if it lies long untouched, it being concluded that 
the dead no longer wants it, but hag. found a rich hunting- 
ground in the other world.' In Africa, again, Father 
Cavazzi records of the Congo people furnishing their dead 
with supplies of provisions, that they could not be persuaded 
that souls did not consume material food.'' In Europe the 
Esths, offering food for the dead on All Souls', are said to 
have rejoiced if they found in the morning that any of it 
was gone.^ A less gross conception ie that the soul con- ) 

^ Le J«une tn 'Rel. dea J^s.' 1634, p, IQ ; WaiU, Tol, iii. p. ISB, 

* CaTMii, 'Congoi' Ac, book i, 255. 

* Grimm, ' D, M.* p. 865, but not bo in tSie account of the Fcaat of the 
Dead in Boeder, ' Ehaten Aborgl. Gobr.' {ed. Kreutzwald), p. 89, Compara 
MirtiuB, ' Ethcog. Aiiicr.' toI. i. p. 346 (Gfls), The following passage from a 
spiritualist journal, ' Tbe Mediant,' Feb, 9, 1872, sLowb this primitive notion 
curiously Burviviug in modern Euglaiid. ' Every tirofl wo KtC at dinner) wo 
had not only spirit-voices callitLjir to qb, but spirit-hauds touching ua ; and 
last evening, as it ivas his farewell, they g»ve us » special tnanifestatioi', ud- 
i&Ved. for and unlooked for. He sitting at the nglit hand of me, a vacant 
ohajr opposite to him began moving, and, in answer to whether it w ould have 
some dinner, liaid "Yea." I then asked tt to select whjit it would take, when 
it choae croquEls de$ pommti (U Urre (a. French viay of dressing potato«3, alwut 
three inches long and two wide, I will send you one that you may sec it). 
I was desired to put this on the chair, either in s tableapoon or on a plate. 
1 placed it in a tablegpoon, thinking that probably the pkta might bo broken, 
In& few seconds I was told that it vras eaten, nnd looking, found the half 
of it gone, with the (narks showing the teeth.' (Note to iiud od.) 
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sumes the steam or savour of the food, or its essence or 
spirit. It is said to have been with such purpose that the 
Maoris placed food by the dead man's aide, and some also 
with him in the grave.^ The idea is well displayed among 
the natives in Mexican diBtriets, where the souls who came 
to the annual feast are described as hovering over and 
smelling the food set out for them, or sucking out its 
nutritive quality.^ The Hindu entreats the manes to quaff 
the sweet essence of the offered food ; thinking on them, he 
slowly sets the dish of rice before the Brahnians, and while 
they silently eat the hot food, the ancestral spirits take 
their part of the feast.'' At the old Slavonic meals for the 
dead, we read of the survivors sitting in silence and throw- 
ing morsels under the table, fancying that they could hear 
the spirits rustle, and see them feed on the smeU and steam 
of the viands. One accoimt describes the mourners at the 
funeral banquet inviting in the departed soul thought to be 
standing outside the door, and every guest throwing morsels 
and pouring drink under the table, for him to refresh him- 
self. What lay on the ground was not picked up, but was 
left for friendless and kinlesa souls. When the meal was 
over, the priest rose from table, swept out the house, and 
hunted out the souls of the dead ' like fleas,' with these 
words, ' Ye have eaten and drunken, souls, now go, now 
go]'* Many travellers have described the imagination 
with which the Chinese make such offerings. It is that the 
spirits of the dead consume the impalpable essence of the 
food, leaving behind its coarse material substance, where- 
fore the dutiful sacrificers, having set out sumptuous feasts 
for ancestral souls, allow them a proper time to satisfy their 
appetite, and then fall to themselves* The Jesuit Father 
Christoforo Borri suggestively translates the native idea 
into his own scholastic phraseology. In Cochin China, 

» Tiiylor. ' New ZcaUml,* p, 220, sfts lO-l. 
' BraAsear, * Muitiqiic,' v6\. iii. p. 24. 

* Colebrooke, ' Essays,* toI, i, p, 163, Itc, ; M«DO. ill. 

* HanuBcb, 'Slaw, Myth.' p. 408 : Hurtko'irlt. ' PrauawD," pirt i. p. 187. 

* Doolittle, 'Chinew,' vol, ii, pji. 33, 4S; Meinen, vol. i. p. 318. 
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according to him, people believed ' that the souls of the 
dead have need of corporeal sustenance and maintenance, 
wherefore several times a year, according to their custom, 
they make splendid and svimptnous banquets, children to 
their deceased parents, huabands to their wives, friends to 
their friends, waiting a long while for the dead guest to 
come and sit down at table to eat' The misBionaries 
argued against this proceeding, but were met by ridicule of 
their ignorance, and the reply ' that there were two things 
in the food, one the substance, and the other the accidents 
of quantity, quality, auiell, taste, and the Uke. The im- 
material souls of the dead, taking for themselves the sub- 
stance of the food, which being immaterial is food smted to 
the incorporeal soul, left only in the dishes the accidents 
which corporeal senses perceive ; for this the dead had no 
need of corporeal ■ instruments, as we have said.' There- 
upon the Jesuit proceeds to remark, as to the prospect of 
conversion of these people, 'it may be judged from the 
distinction they make between the accidents and the sub- 
stance of the food which they prepare for the dead,' that it 
will not be very diEfieult to prove to them the mystery of 
the Eucharist.^ Now to peoples among whom prevails the 
rite uf feasts of tlie dead, whether they offer the food in 
mere symbolic pretence, or whether they consider the souls 
really to feed on it in this spiritual way (as well as in the 
cases inextricably mixed up with these, where the ofl'ering 
ia spiritually conveyed away to the world of spirits), it can 
be of little consequence what becomes of the gross material 
food. When the Kafir sorcerer, in cases of sickness, de- 
clares that the shades of ancestors demand a particular cow, 
the beast is slaughtered and left shut up for a time for the 
shades to eat, or for its spirit to go to the land of shades, 
and then is taken out to be eaten by the sacrificers." So, 
in more civilized Japan, when the survivors have placed 

' Borri, 'Relatione della Nnova MiBsione dells Comp. di GieGU,' Kome, 
1631, p, 208; and in Pinkerton, vol. ut. p. 822, &o, 

* Grottt, ' Zaln L&nd,' p. HO ; see CaUnway, *Kel. of AiduuIu,' p. 11. 
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their offering of unboiled rice and water in a hollow made 
for the purpose in a stone of the tomb, it seems to them 
no matter that the poor or the birds really carry off the 
grain,'^ 

Such rites as these are especially exposed to dwindle in 
survivaL The offerings of meals and feasts to the dead 
may be traced at their last stage into mere traditional 
ceremoniesj at most tokens of affectionate remembrance of 
the dead, or works of charity to the living. The Eoman 
Feralia in Ovid's time were a striking example of such 
transition, for while the idea was recognized that the ghosts 
fed upon the offerings, 'nunc posito paaeitur umbra cibo,' 
yet there were but 'parva munera/ fruits and grains of 
salt, and com soaked in wine, set out for their meal in the 
middle of the road. ' Little the manes ask, the pious 
thought stands instead of the rich gift, for Styx holds no 
greedy gods : * — 

' Fanrai petunt manes. Pietas pro divite grata est 
Mutiere. Noti avidoa St>'X habet ima deoa. 

Tegula porrectis satis est velata coronia, 
Et spa.raae frages, parcaqiie mica salis, 

Inque mero mollita cerea, violaeque solutae : 
Haec habeat media testa relicta via. 

Nee majota veto. Sed et hla placAbilis ludbm est' ' 

Still farther back, in old Chinese history, Confucius had 
been called on to give an opinion as to the sacrifices to the 
dead. Maintainer of all ancient rites as he was, he strin- 
gently kept up this, 'he sacrificed to the dead as if they ^1 
were present/ but when he was asked if the dead had 
knowledge of what was done or no, he declined to answer the 
question; for if he replied yes, then dutiful descendants would 
injure their substance by sacrifices, and if no, then imdutiful 
children would leave their parents unburied. The evasion 
was characteristic of the teacher who expressed his theory 
of worship in this maxim, ' to give oneself earnestly to the 
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' Caron, 'Japan,' vol. vii. yi. 929 ; see Tnrpin, '8i«rti,' ibid. vol. ix. p. 
^ Ovid. F&at. ii. 533. 
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duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, 
to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.' It is said 
that in our own time the Taepinga liave made a step beyond 
Confucius : they have forbidden the aacrificjes to the spirits 
of the dead, yet keep up the rite of visiting their tombs on 
the customary day, for prayer and the renewal of vows.^ 
How funeral oflerings may pass into commemorative ban- 
quets and feasts to the poor, has been shown already. If 
we seek in England for vestiges of the old rite of fimeral 
sacrifice, we may find a lingering survival into modem 
centuries, doles of bread and drink given to the poor at 
funerals, and ' soul-maas cakes ' which peasant girls perhaps 
to thia day beg for at farmhouses with the traditional 
formula, 

' Soul, aoul, for a aoul cake, \ 

Pray you, mistress, a sotil cake/' I 

Were it not for our knowledge of the intermediate stages 
through which these fragments of old custom have come 
down, it would seem far-fetched indeed to trace their origin 
back to the savage and barbaric times of the institution of 
feasts of departed souls. 

' LeggA, 'Confucius,' pp. 101-2, 130 : Bunsen, 'Cod in History,' p. 271. 
• Bnnd, ' Pop. Ant' toI. i. p. 892, to], ii. p. 289. 
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The departure of the dead man's bouI from the world of 
living men, its journey to the distant land of spirits, the life 
It will lead in ita new home, are topics on which the lower 
races for the most part hold explicit doctrines. When 
theee fall under the inspection of & modem ethnographer, 
he treats them as myths; often to a high degree intelligible 
and rational in their origin, consistent and r^ular in their 
stntcture, but not the less myths. Few subjects have 
aroused the sav^e poet's mind to such bold and vivid 
imagery se the thought of the hereafter. Yet also a survey of 
its details among mankind displays in the midst of variety 
a regular recurrence of episode which bdnga the ever-; 
recurring question, how far is this correapondenoe due t<^ 
transmission of the same thought from tribe to trite, and 
how far to similar but independent development in dist&titl 
lands? 

From the savage state up into the midst of civilization,, 
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the comparison may be carried through. Low races and 
high, in r^ion after region, can point out the very spot 
whence the Hitting soula start to travel toward their new 
home. At the extreme western cape of Vanua Levu, a calm 
and solemn place of cliff and forest, the souls of the Fijian 
dead embark for the judgement-seat of Ndengei, and thither 
the living come in pilgrimage, thinking to see their ghosts 
and gods.* The Baperi of South Africa will venture to 
creep a little way into their eavem of Marimatl^ whence 
men and animals came forth into the world, and whither 
souls return at death.'- In Mexico the cavern of Chalcha* 
tongo led to the plains of "paradise, and the Aztec name of 
Mictlan, * Land of the Dead,' now Mitla, keeps up the 
remembrance of another subterranean temple which opened 
the way to the sojourn of the blessed.' How naturally a 
dreary place, fit rather for the dead than the lining, su^eets 
the thought of an entrance to the land of the departed, 
is seen in the Sctitious travels known under the name of 
Sir John Mandevill, where the description of the Vale 
Perilous, adapted from the terrible valley which Friar Odoric 
had seen full of corpses and heard resound with strange 
noise of drums, has this appropriate ending: 'This vale es 
full of deuilles and all way has bene ; and men saise in that 
cuntree that thare es g.ne entree to hell,'* In more genuine 
folklore. North German peasants still remember on the 
banks of the swampy DromLLng the place of access to the 
land of departed souls." To us Englishmen the shores of 
lake AyernuB, trodden daily by our tourists, are more 
familiar t^an the Irish analogue of the place. Lough Derg, 
with its cavern entrance of St. Patrick's Purgatory leading 
down to the awful world betuw. The mass of mystic details 

' Williams, 'Fiji,' toL l p. 239; 8eemauu, 'Vitt.'p. MS. 

* Afboitsset and DauninS, p. 347 ; Cisalis, p. 247, 

* Bruaeur, "Meiiqne," vol. iii. p. 20, 4c. 

* See 'The Buke of Joha JUndcuiU,' 31, edited l>y Geo. F. Wsraer, 
published t>y the Eoxburghe Club, 1889; Yule, 'Catb&]r,' Haklayt Soc. 
[Note to 3rd ud.] 

* Wttttke, ' Volkwberglftube,' p, 216. Other cmaes in HMti«n, 'MeuBch,' 
vol. ii. pp. 53, St>9, ita. 
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need not be repeated here of the soul's dread journey by 
ca%'ems and rocky paths and weary plaine, over steep and 
slippery mountains, by frail bark or giddy bridge across 
gulfs or rushing rivers, abiding the fierce onset of the soul- 
deBtroyer or the doom of the stern guardian of the other 
world. But before describing the spirit-world which ie the 
end of the soul's journey, let us see what the proof is which 
sustains the belief in both. The lower races claim to hold 
their doctrines of the future life on strong tradition, direct 
revelation, and even personal experience. To them the 
land ot souls is a discovered country, from whose bourne , 
many a traveller returns. 

Among the legendary visits to the world beyond the 
grave, there are some that seem pure myth, without a touch 
of real personal history. Ojibwa, the eponymic hero of his 
North American tribe, as one of his many exploits descended 
to the subterranean world of departed spirits, and came up 
again to earth.* When the Kamchadals were asked how 
they knew so well what happens to men after death, they 
Gouid answer with their l^end of Haetsh the first man. 
He died and went down into the world below, and a long 
while after came up again to his former dwelling, and there, 
standing above by the smoke-hole, he talked down to his 
kindred in the house and told them about the life to come ; 
it was then that hia two daughters whom he had left below 
followed him in auger and smote hioi ao that he died a 
second time, and now he is chief in the lower world, and 
receives the Italmeu when they die and rise anew.' Thus, 
agedn, in the great Finnish epic, the Kalewak, one great 
episode is Wainamoinen's visit to the land of the dead. 
Seeking the last charm-words to build hia boat, the hero 
travelled with quick steps week after week through bush 
and wood till he came to the Tuonela river, and saw before 
him the island of Tuoni the god of death. Loudly he called 
to Tuoni's daughter to bring the ferrj'-boat across : — 

' Scbooleraft, ' A.lgic Ew.' vol. iL pp. 32, 64, tod see tute, voL i p. SIS. 
* Steller, ' lUmtwiutk*,' p, 271 » Klemm, 'C 0.' toL iL p, SIS, 
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' She, the vligiii of Manala, 
She, the washer of the clothing, 
She, the wringer of the lineu. 
By the river of Taonela, 
In the under-world Manala, 
Spake in word^v and Hub their meAniAg, 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
"Forth the boat ahall come from hither, 
When the reason thou hast given 
That hath brought thee to Manala, 
Neither elain by any sickness. 
Nor hy Death dragged from the living, 
Nor destroyed by other ending." ' 

Wainamomen replies with lying reasons. Iron brought him, 
he says, but Tuoni's daughter answers that no blood drips 
from his garment; Fire brought him, he saye, but she 
answers that his locks are unsinged, and at last he tells his 
real mission. Then she ferries him over, and Tuonetar the 
hostess brings him beer in the two-eared Jug, but Waina- 
moinen can eee the frogs and worms within and will not 
drink, for it was not to drain Manala's beer-jug he had 
come. He lay in the bed of Tuoni, and meanwhile they 
spread the hundred nets of iron and copper across tlie river 
that he might not escape ; but be turned into a reed in the 
swamp, and as a snake crept through the meshes : — 



' Tuoni's son with hooked fingers 
Iron-pointed booked fingers 
Went to draw his neta at morning — 
Salmon-trout be found a hundred, 
Thousands of the little fishes, 
But he found no Walnamoinen, 
Not the old friend of the billows. 
Then the ancient Wainamoinen, 
Come from out of Tnoni's kingdom. 
Spake in words, and this their meaniag, 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
" Never rnayst thou, God of goodness, 
Never suffer such another 
Who of self -will goes to Mana, 
Thrusts his way to Tuoni's kingdom. 
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Many they who travel thither, 

Few who thence have found the home-way, 

From the houses of Tuoni 

From the dwellings of Manala." ' ' 

lb ia enough to name the familiar classic anali^ues of theee 
mythic visits to Hades,— the descent of Dionjsoa to bring 
back Semele, of Orpheus to bring back his beloved Eury- 
dike, of Heraklea to fetch up the three-headed Kerberos at 
the command of his master Euryatheus ; above all, the 
voyage of OdysseuB to the ends of the deep-flowing Ocean, 
bo the clouded city of Kimmerian men, where shining Helios 
looks not down with his raye, and deadly night stretches 
always over wretched mortals, — thence they passed along 
the banks to the entrance of the land wliere the shades of 
the departed, quickened for a while by the taste of sacrificial 
blood, talked with the hero and showed him the regions of 
their dismal home.' 

The scene of the descent into Hades is in very deed 
enacted day by day before our eyes, as it was before the eyes 
of the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under-world, and return at dawn to the land of 
living men. These heroic legends lie in close-knit con- 
nexion with episodes of solar myth. It is by the simplest I 
poetic adaptation of the Sun's daily life, typifying Man's 
life in dawning beauty, in mid-tlay glory, in evening death, 
that mythic fancy even tixed the belief in the religions of 
the world, that the Land of Departed Souk lies in the Far 
West or the World Below. How deeply the myth of the 
Sunset has entered into the doctrine of men oonceming a 
Future State, how the West and the Under-World have 
become by mere imaginative analc^ Eegions of the Dead, 
bow the quaint day-dreams of savage poeta may pass into 

' R*lewi.k, Ruse xvi. ; see Bchierner's Genntn TnnnUtion, And Gtatrte, 
' Finn. .Myth.* pp. 128, 134. A aUvonic myth in Huiuach, p. 412. 

' Homflr. Odyw. li. On the vivifiestian of gbocta by uoriHoe of blood, 
and OD libatioDV of milk And Ulcod, me Meinera, vot. i, p. 31S, vol, ii. p. 80: 
J, G. Mtilkr, p. 8S ; Bocbholz, ' DenUcher Ql&ube und Bnuch,' vol j. p. 1, 
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honoured dogmas of classic sagea and modern divines, — all 
this the crowd of details here cited from the wide range of 
culture stand to prove, 

Moreover, visits from or to the dead are matters of per- 
sonal experience and personal testimony. When in dream 
or vision the seer beholds the spirits of the departed, they 
give him ttdinga from the other world, or he may even rise 
and travel thither himaelf, and return to tell the living what 
he has seen among the dead. It is sometimes as if the 
traveller's material body went to visit a distant land, and 
sometimes all we are told is that the man's self went, but 
whether in body or in spirit ia a mere detail of which the 
story keeps no record. Mostly, however, it is the seer's i 
soul which gtjes furth^ leaving liia body behind in ecstasy, 
sleep, ooma, or death. Some of these stories, as we trace 
them on from sav^e into civilized times, are no doubt given 
in good faith by t!ie visionary himself, while others are 
imitations of these genuine accounts.' j/Now such visions 
are naturally apt to reproduce the thoughts with which the 
seer's mind was already fumisjjed. Every idea once lodged 
in the mind of a sav^e, a barbarian, or an enthusiast, is 
ready thus to be brought back to him from without. It is 
a vicious circle ; what he believes he therefore sees, and 
what he sees he therefore l>elieves, Beltolding the reflexion 
of his own mind like a child looking at itself in-, a glaas, he 
humbly receives the teaching of his second self A The Eed 
Indian visits his happy hunting-grounds, the Tongan his 
shadowy island of Bolotu, the Greek enters Hades and looks 
on the Elyaian Fielda, the Christian beholds the heights of 
Heaven and the depths of Hell, 

Among the Nortli American Indians, and especially the 
Algonquin tribes, accounts are not unusual of men whose 
spirita, travelling in dreams or in the hallucinations of 
extreme illness to the land of the dead, have returned to 
reanimate their bodies, and tell what they have seen. 
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' See for enunpltJ, various details in liasttBti, 'Jtensch/ vol. 
3e9-75. kc. 
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Their experiences have been in great measure what they 
were taught in early childhood to expect, the journey along 
the path of the dead, the monstrous strawberry at which 
the jebi-ug or ghosts refresh themselves, but which turns 
to red rock at the touch of their spoons, the bark offered 
them for dried meat and great puff-halls for aquaahes. the 
river of the dead with its snake- bridge or swinging log, the 
great dog standing on the other side, the villages of the 
dead beyond' The Zulus of our own day tell of men who 
have gone down by holes in the ground into the under- 
world, where mountains and rivers and all things are as 
here above, and where a man may find his kindred, for the 
dead live in their villages, and may be seen milking their 
cattle, which are the cattle killed on earth and come to life 
anew. The Zulu Umpengida, who told one of these stories 
to Dr. Callaway, remembered when he was a boy seeing an 
ugly little hairy man called Uncama, who once, chasing a 
porcupine that ate his mealies, followed it down a hole in 
the ground into the land of the dea<i When he came back 
to his home on earth be found that he had been given up 
for dead himself, his wife had duly burnt and buried his 
mats and blankets and vessels, and the wondering people at 
sight of him again shouted the funeral dirge. Of this Zulu 
Dante it used to be continually said. 'There is the man 
who went to the underground people.'* One of the moat 
characteristic of these savage narratives is from New Zea- 
land This story, which has an especial interest from the 
reminiscence it contains of the gigantic extinct Moa, and 
which may be repeated at some length as an illustration of 
the mtnute detail and lifelike reality which such visionary 
l^ends assume in barbaric life, was told to Mr. Shortland 
by a servant of his named Te Wharewera. An aunt of this 



' ' BeevoL L p. 4S1 ; also below, p. 52, note. Tumec's 'K&rr.' p. 290; 
Schoolcmfl, ' IndJAn Triljc*,' pwt iiL p. 233 ; Euting, vol. iL p. 154 ; 
Loskiel, p«rt i. |i. 35 ; Smith, ' Vir^ni^,' in PiDkerton, Vol. %m. p. 14. Se« 
Crnnz, 'GronlaiKl,' p. 266. 

^ Callaway, ' Zulu Tales,' vol. L pp. 316-20. 
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, man died in a eolitary hut near the banks of Lake Rotorua. 
ieing a lady of rank she was left in her hut, the door and 
■windows were made fast, and the dwelling was abandoned, 
as her death had made it tapu. But a day or two after, Te 
Wharewera with some others paddling in a canoe near the 
place at early morning saw a figure on the shore beckoning 
to them. It was the aunt come to life again, but weak and 
cold and famished. Wlien sufficiently restored by their 
timely help, ehe told her story. Leaving her body, her 
[Spirit had taken flight toward the North Cape, and arrived 
fat the entrance of Keigna, There, holding on by the stem 
of the creeping akeake-plant, ahe descended the precipice, 
and found herself on the sandy beach of a river. Looking 
round, she espied in the distance an enormous bird, taller 
than a man, coming towards her with rapid strides. This 
terrible object so frightened her, that her first thought waa 
to try to return up the steep cliff; but seeing an old man 
paddling a small canoe towards her she ran to meet him, 
and so escaped the bird. When she had been safely ferried 
acroBs she asked the old Charon, mentioning the name of 
her family, where the spirits of her kindred dwelt. Follow- 
ing the path the old man pointed out, she was surprised to 
find it just such a path as ahe had been used to on earth j 
the aspect of tlie country, the trees, shrubs, and plants were 
all familiar to her. She reached tlie village and among the 
crowd assembled there she found her father and many near 
relations; they saluted her, and welcomed her with the 
wailing chant which Maoris always address to people met 
after long absence. But when her father had aaked about 
his living relatives, and especially about her own child, he 
told her she must go back to earth, for no one was left to 
take care of his grandchild. By his orders she refused to 
touch the food that the dead people offered her, and in 
spite of their efforts to detain her, her father got her safely 
into the canoe, crossed with her, and parting gave her from 
under las cloak two enormous sweet potatoes to plant at 
home for his grandchild's especial eating. But as she began 
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to climb the precipice again, two pursuing infant spirits 
pulled her bsick, and she only escaped by flinging the roots 
at them, which they stopped to eafc, while she sealed the 
rock by help of the akeake-istem, till she reached the earth 
and flew back to where she had left her body. On return- 
ing to life ehe found herself in da^k^less, and what had 
passed seemed a^ a dream, till she perceived that slie was 
deserted and the door fast, and concluded that she bad 
really died and come to life again. When morning dawned, 
a faint Uglit entered by the crevices of the shut-up house, 
and she saw on the floor near het a calabash partly full of 
red ochre mixed with water; this she eagerly drained to 
the dregs, and tlien feeling a Kttle stronger, succeeded in 
opening the door and crawling down to the teach, where 
her friends soon after found her. Those who listened to 
her tale firmly believed the reality of her adventures, but it 
was mucli regretted that she had not brought back at least 
one of the huge sweet-potatoes, as evidence of her visit to 
the land of spirits.^ Eaces of Korth Asia^ and West Africa^ 
have in like manner their explorers of the world beyond 
the grave. 
Classic literature continues the series. Lucian'a graphic 



1 Shortknd, ' Tr.iditiuiiii of New Zualaud,' p. 160; R, Taylor, 'New 
Zea,knd,' p. 'laS, The idea, of wliirh the classic reprEseutative belongs to 
the nijth of Pei'aepboiiC', th&t the living who tastes the fixid of the dead 
in4y not return, and which is so clearly stated in thia Maori atory, appeals 
again among the Biouz of Korth America. Ahak-tuli {'Mule Elk') seema 
to die, but ufttir two days caniea down Erom the funeral -scaffold where his 
body had been laid, and tella hia tale. His sonl Imd ti-arellcd by the path of 
hrnTes through the beautiful laud of gitat trees and gay loud-singing htrdB, 
till he reached the river, and saw the homes of the spirits of hia forefatliom 
on the shore beyond. Swimioiug acrosa, he entered the nearest house, where 
he found bis uncle aittint; in a comer. Very hungry, he noticed soidb wild 
rico in a biirk dish, ' I asked uiy uncle for 3oniB rice to cat, but he did not 
give it to me, Had I eaten of the food for spirits, I never should have 
returned to earth.' Eastman, 'Dacotah,' p. 177. 

" Oaatrcn, 'Finn. Myth/ p, 139, (tc. 

■ Botmftu,' 'Guinea,' Letter 19, in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 501 ; Barton, 
' DaJiome,' vol. ii, p, IflS. For modern visits to hell and heaven by Chria- 
tiatiiiBed negro visionaries in America, seo Macrae, 'Aiaeiicans at Horae.' 
vol. ii. p. 91. 
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tales represent the belief of their age, if not of their author. 
His Eukrates looks down the chasm into Hades, and sees 
the dead reclining on the asphodel in companies of kinsfolk 
and frienda ; among them he recognizes Sokratea with hig 
bald head and pot-belly, and also his own father, dressed in 
the clothes he was buried in. Then Kleodemos caps this 
story with his own, how wlien he was sick, on the seventh 
day when his fever was burning like a furnace, every one 
left him, and the doors were shut. Then there stood before 
him an all-beauteous youth in a white garment, who led him 
through a chasm into Hades, as he knew by seeing Tantalos 
and Tityoa aud Sisyphos ; and bringing him to the court of 
judgement, where were Aiakoa and the Fates and the 
Erinyes, the youth set him tiefore Pluto the King, who sat 
reading the names of those whose day of life was over. 
But Pluto was angry, and said to the guide, 'This one's 
thread ia not rtm out, that he should depart, but bring me 
Demylofi the coppersnuth, for he is living beyond the 
spindle.' So Kleodemos came baok to himself free from 
his fever and announced that Demyloa, who was a sick 
neighbour, would die; and accordingly a little while after 
there was heard the cry of the mourners wailing for him.* 
Plutarch's stories, told more seriously, are yet one in type 
with the mocking Lueian's. The wicked, pleasure -seeldng 
Tbespesios lies three days as dead, and revives to tell his 
vision of the world below. One Antyllos was sick, and 
seemed to the doctors to retain no trace of life ; till, waking 
without sign of insanity, lie declared that he had been 
indeed dead, but was ordered back to life, those who brought 
him being severely chidden by their lord, and sent to fetch 
Nikander instead, a well-known currier, who was accord- 
ingly taken with a fever, and died on the third day.^ Such 
stories, old and new, are current among the Hindus at this 
day. A certain man's soul, for instance, ia carried to the 

' Lttdaii. Phikpsettdes, c. 17-28. 

* Plutarch. De Ser* Numiuis Vindict*, xiii. j and in Enieh, Pr»p. ETwig, 
xi, 3«, 
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realm of Yama by mistake for a namesake, and is sen! 
back in haste to regain liia l>ody before it ia burnt ; but in 
the meanwhile he has a glimpse uf the hideous punishments 
of the wicked, and of the gloriouB life of those who had 
mortified the flesh on earth, and of suttee-widows now 
Bitting in happiness by their husbands.'- Mutatis mutandis 
these tales reappear in Christian mythology, as when 
Gregory the Great records that a certain nobleman named 
Stephen died, who was taken to the region of Hades, and 
saw many things he had heard I>efore but not believed ; but 
when he was set before the ruler there presiding, he sent 
him back, saj'ing that it was this Stephen's neighbour^ 
Stephen the smitli — whom he had commanded to be 
brought; and accordingly the one returned to life, and the 
otlier died,* 

The thought of human visitore revealing the mysteries of 
the world lieyond the grave, which indeed took no slight 
hold on Christian belief, attached itself in a remark- 
able way to the doctrine of Christ's descent int<iHades. 
This dogma had m strongly established iteelf by th^nd of 
the 4th centuryj that Augustine could ask, ' Quis nisi in- 
fidelis negaverit fuisee apud inferos Christum?'^ A dis- 
tinct statement of the dogma was afterwards introduced 
into the symbol commonly called the ' Apostles' Creed : ' 
'Desoendit ad Inferos,' 'Descendit ad iufema,' 'He de- 
scended into hell'' The Descent into Hades, which had 
the theological use of providing a theory of salvation 
applicAble to the saints of the old covenant, imprisoned in 
the limbo of the fathers, ia narrated in full in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nioodemus, and is made there to rest upon a 
legend which lielongs to tlie present group of human visits 
to the other world. It is related that two sons of Simeon, 

> W»rd, ' Hindoos,' vol. ii. p. 63. 

* Gtvem. Dial. ir. 30. 8e« Catniet, rol. ii. oh. i9. 

* Aujustiii. Epist. clxiv. 2. 

* 8m FeuMS, ' BxpMititm ofthe Creed ;' Binghun, ' Ant Cb. Oh.' book x. 
tik. iii. Art. iil of the Ohnrch of EagUad ma reduced to iti pretent jtate 
bj Archbp, Parker's reTiBioii. 
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named CharinuB and Leucius, rose from their torabs at the 
Hesurrection, and went about silently and prayerfully amoog 
men, till Annas and Caiaphas brought them into the syna- 
gogue, and charged them to tell uf their raising from the 
dead. Then, making the sign of the cross upon their 
tongues, the two asked for parchment and wrote their record. 
They had been set with all their fathers in the depths of 
Hades, when on a audden there appeared the colour of the 
sun like gold, and a purple royal light shining on them ; 
then the patriarchs and prophets, from Adam to Simeon 
and John the Baptist, rejoicing proclaimed the coming of the 
Light and the t'nlfihnent of the prophecies ; Satan and Hades 
wrangled in strife together; in vain the brazen gates were 
shut with their iron Imrs, for the summons came to open 
the gates tliat the king of glory may come in. who liatli 
broken the gates of brass and ciit the bars of iron ia sunder ; 
then the mighty Lord broke the fetter's and visited them who 
sat in darkness and tlie shadow of death ; Adam and his 
righteous children were delivered from Hadee, and led into 
the glorious grace of Paradise,* 

Dante, elaborating in the ' Divina Commedia' the con- 
ceptions of paradise, purgatory, and hell familiar to tlie 
aetualjpiitff of his age, describes them once uioie in the 
^f a living visitor to the land of the dead. Echoes 
mediaeval legend of such exploring expeditions to tlie 
Jorld below still linger faintly in tlie popular Ijelief of 
Europe. It has been thus with St. Tatiick's Piu-gatory,- 
the cavern in the island of Lough Derg, in the eoimty 
Donegal, which even in the seventeenth century O'SuUevan 
could describe first and foremost in his 'Catholic His- 
tory ' as ' the greatest of all memorable things of Ireland/ 
Mediaeval visits to the other world wei-e often made in the 

' Codex Apocr. N. T. Evang. Nicod. ed, Gilea. ' Apocrj-plial Goapels,' Ac, 
tr. hj A. Wiilker ; • Gospel of Nicoderafu,' The Greek •tid Latin texts differ 
muoL 

* The following details mostly frcin T. Wright, '8t Patrick 'a Purgatorj ' 
(an elaborate critical diaaertatioti qo the raediajval leg«nils of visits to the 
other world). 
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spirit. But like Ulysses, 'Wainainoinen, and Dante, men 
could here make the journey in body, as did Sir Owain 
and the monk Gilbert. When the pilgrim had spent fifteen 
days in prayer and fasting in the church, and had been led 
with litanies and eprinlding of holy water to the entrance 
of the purgatory, and the last warnings of the monks 
had failed to turn him from his venture, the door was 
closed upon him, and if found next morning, he could 
tell the events of his awful journey — how he crossed the 
narrow bridge that spans the river of death, how he 
Baw the hideous torments of hell, and approached the 
joys of paradise. Sir Owain, one of King Stephen's 
knights, went thither in penance for his life of violence 
and rapine, and this was one of the scenes he beheld in 
purgatory : — 



' There come develes other nioay mo, 
And badde the knygtb. with heiQ to go, 
And tadde him into a fowle contreye, 
Where ever was nygth and never day, 
For bit was derke aod wontfaer colde : 
Yette waa there never man bo bolde, 
Hadde he never bo mony clothes on, 
But he walde be colde as oiiy atone. 
Wymde herde he none blowe, 
But faete hit frese bothe hye and lowe. 
They browgte him Lu a felde full brode, 
Overe Buchc another never he yode, 
For of the lengthe none ende be knewe j 
Thereover algate he inoete nowe. 
As he wente he herde a erye, 
He wondered what hit was, and why. 
He iyg tber men and wymmea aim 
That lowde cryed, for hera was woo. 
They leyea thykke on evei^ londe, 
F^te nayled Iwthe fote and honde 
With Dsylea glowyiag alle of brasse : 
They ete the erthe so wo hem waa ; 
Here face was nayled to the grownde. 
"Spare," they crjde, "a lytylle stouade." 
The develes wolde hem not spare : 
To hem peyne they thowgte yare.' 
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When Owain had seen the other fields of punishment, with 
their fiery serpents and toada, and the fires where sinners 
were hung up by their offending membere, and roasted on 
('spits, and baated with molten metal, and turned alwiit on a 
great wheel of fire, and when he liad passed the Devil's 
Mouth over the awful bridge, he reached the fair white glassy 
wall of the Earthly Paradise, reaching upward and upward, 
and saw before him the teautiful gate, whence issued a 
ravishing perfume. Then he soon forgot his pains and 
Borrows. 

' As he Btode, and w&a so fayne, 
Hym thowgth tber {;oine hjm agayne 
A Bwyde fayr procesayoun 
Of alle manere menne of ralygyoiin, 
Fay re vcatementea they hadde on, 
So ryche ayg he never none, 
Myclie joye liym thowgt* to se 
Byasliopes yn here dygnitd ; 
Ilkone wente other be and be, 
Every man yn hia degri!. 
He Byg ther monkes and chanonea, 
And frerea witb newe shavene crownes ; 
Ermytea he saw there amonge, 
And nonnes with fulle mery 80nge ; 
Fersones, predtea, and vycaryes ; 
They made fulle mery meludyes. 
He ayg ther kynges and emperooies, 
And dnkca that Itad casteles and toures^ 
Erlea and barones fele, 
That some tyme hadde the worldes wele. 
Other folke he syg aUo, 
Never bo mony aa he dedc thoo, 
Wyuimen he syg ther that tyde : 
Myche was the joye ther on every Byde : 
For alle was joye that with hem ferde, 
Aud myche aolempnyt^ he herde.' 

The prooesaion welcomed Owain. and led him about, show- 
ing him the beauties of that countiy : — 



*Hyt was grene, and fulle of flowres 
Of mony dyvers colowrea ; 
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Hyt was grene on every syde, 

As medewufi are yn uomerea tyde. 

Ther were trees gro'vyng fuHe gretie 

FuUe of fnij'te ever more, y wene ; 

For ther wae fi wyte of mony a kynde, 

Such yn the londe inay no mon fynde. 

Ther they have the tree of lyfe, 

Theryn ys myrthe, and ne^'er atryfe ; 

Frwyte of wyadom also ther ye, 

Of the whyche Adam and Eve dede amysse : 

Other manere frwytes ther were fele, 

And alle manere joye and wele. 

Mocbe folke he syg ther dwelle, 

There -was no tongue that tuygth hem telle ; 

Alle were they cloded yn ryuhe wede, 

What cloth hit was he kowthe not rede. 



There was no wrronge, but ever rygtb, 
Ever day and nevere nygth. 
They shone as brygth and more clere 
Than ony aonne yn the day doth here.' 



The poem, in fifteenth-centUTy English, from which these 
passages are taken, is a version of the original legend of 
earlier date, and as such contrasts with a story really dating 
from early in the fifteenth century— William Staunton's 
descent into Purgatory, where the themes of the old 
sinoerely-beUeved visionary lore are fading into moral 
allegory, and the traveller sees the gay gold and stiver 
collars and girdles burning into the wearer's flesh, and the 
)6gB that men were clothed in now become adders and 
dragons, sucking and stinging them, and the fiends drawing 
down the skin of women's shoulderB into pokes, and smiting 
into their heads with burning hammers their gay chaplets 
of gold and jewels turned to burning naile, and so forth. 
Late in this fifteenth century, St. Patrick's Pulsatory fell 
into diBcredit. but even the destruction of the entrance- 
building, in 1479, by Papal order, did not destroy the ideal 
road. About 1693, an ©xcavation on the spot brought to 
light a window with iron stancbions; there was a cry for 
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holy water to keep the spirits from breaking out from prison, 
and the priest smelt brimstone from the dark cavity below, 
which, however, unfortunately turned out to be a cellar. In 
Btill later times, the yearly pilgrimage of tens of thousands 
of votaries to the holy place has kept up this interesting 
survival from the lower culture, whereby a communication 
may still be traced, if not from Earth to Hades, at least 
from the belief of the New Zealander to that of the Irish 
peasant. 

To study and compare the ideal regions where man has 
placed the abodes of departed souls is not an unprofitable 
task. True, gec^raphy has now mapped out into mere earth 
and water the apace that lay beyond the narrower Bea and 
land known to the older nations, and astronomy no longer 
recognizes the flat eartli trodden by men aa being the roof 
of subterranean halls, nor the sky m being a solid firma- 
ment, shutting out men's gaze from strata or spheres of 
empyraean regions beyond. Yet if we carry our minds back 
to the state of knowledge among the lower races, we shall 
not find it hard to understand the early conceptions as to 
the locality of the regions beyond the grave. They are no 
secrets of high knowledge made known to sages of old; 
^they are the. natural faaeies which childlike ignorance 
wouM^ frame in any age> ""The regularity with which such 
conceptions repeat themselves over the world bears testi- 
mony to the regularity of the processes by which opinion 
is formed among mankind. At the same time, the student 
who carefully compares them will find in them a perfect 
illustration of an important principle, widely applicable to 
the general theory of the formation of human opinion. 
When a problem has presented itself to mankind at large, 
susceptible of a number of solutions about equally plausible, 
the result is that the several opinions thus produced will be. 
found lying scattered in country after country. The problem/ 
here is, given the existence of souls of the dead who from 
time to time visit the living, where is the home of these 
ghosts ? Why men in one district should have preferred 
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the earth, iu another the under-world, in another the sky, 
as the abode of departed souls, is a question often difficult 
to answer. But we may at least see how again and again 
the qu^tion was taken in haod, and how out of the three or 
four available answers some peoples adopted one, some 
another, some several at once* Primitive theologians had 
all the world before them where to choose their place of rest 
for the departed, and they used to the full their speculative 
liberty. 

Firstly, when the land of soule is located on the surface 
of the earth, there Is choice of fit places among wild and 
cloudy precipices, in secluded valleys, in far-off plains and 
islands. In Borneo, Mr. St. John visited the heaven of the 
Idaau race, on the summit of Kiua Balu, and the native 
guides, who feared to pass the night in this abode of spirits, 
showed the traveller the moss on which the souls of their 
ancestors fed, and the footprints of the ghostly buffaloes that 
followed them. On Gunung Danka, a mountain in West 
Java, there is such another ' Earthly Paradise.' The Sajira 
who dwell in the district indeed profess themselves Moham- 
medans, but they secretly maintain their old belief, and at 
death or funeral they enjoin the soul in solemn form to aet 
aside the Moslem Allah, and to take the way to the dwelling- 
place of hia own forefathers' souls : — 

'Step up the bed of the river, and cross the neck of land, 
Where the aj-en trees stand in a clump, and the pinangs in a row, 
Thither direct thy atepe^ laiUah beiag eet aeide.' 



Mr, Jonathan Bigg had lived ien years among these people, 
and knew them well, yet had never found out that their 
paradise was on this mountain. When at last he heard of 
it, he made the ascent, finding on the top only a few river- 
stones, forming one of the balai, or aacred cairns, common 
in the district. But the popular belief, that a tiger would 
devour the chiefs who permitted a violation of the sacredj 
place, soon received the sort of confirmation which such" 
beliefs receive everywhere, for a tiger killed two children a 
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few days later, and the disaster was of course ascribed to 
Mr, Rigg's profanation.' The Chilians said that tho bouI I 
goes westward over the sea to Gulcheman, the dwelling- i 
place of the dead beyond the mountains ; life, some said, 
was all pleasure therSj but others thought that part would 
be happy and part miserable.^ Hidden among the moun- 
tains of Mexico lay the joyous garden-land of Tlalocan, 
where maize, and pumpkins, and chilis, and tomatos never 
failed, and where abode the souls of children sacrificed to 
Tlaloc, its god, and the souls of such as died by drowning 
or thunderstroke, or by leprosy or dropsy, or other acute 
dieease.* A survival of such thought may be traced into 
medijeval civilization, in the legends of the Earthly Para- 
dise, the fire-girt abode of saints not yet raised to highest 
bliss, localized in the utmost East of Asia, where earth 
stretches up towards heaven.'* When Columbus sailed west- 
ward across the Atlantic to seek * the new heaven and the 
new earth ' he had read of in Isaiah, he found them, thoi^h 
not as he sought. It is a quaint coincidence that he found 
there also, though not as he sought it, the Earthly Paradise 
which was another main object of his venturous quest. The 
Haitians described to the white men their Coaibai, the 
paradise of the dead, in the lovely Western valleys of their 
island, where the souls hidden by day among the cliffs came 
down at night to feed on the delicious fruit of the mamey- 
treea, of which the living ate but sparingly, lest the souls of 
their friends should want.'^ 
>s. Secondly, there are Australians who think that the spirit 
<* 01 the dead hovers awhile on earth and goes at last toward 



' St Joljn, ' Far Eut,' vol. i. p. 27S. Rigg. in ' Jonm, Ind. Archip,' vol 
iv. p. 119. See also Ellis, ' Polyn. Re«.' vol I p. 3S7 ; Bastian, 'Oeatl. 
Aden,' vol. i. p. 83; Irving, 'Astoria,' p. 112. 

' MoJioa, ' Chili,' vol. ii. p. 89, 

* Bniaaeur, 'Mexiqne,' vol. iii. p. 49S ; Sahsgan, til. App. c. 2, z, c, 29 ; 
Clavigero, vol. ii. p. 6. 

* Boo Wright, I.e. &c.; Alger, p. 891 ; 4c. 

^ ' Hiatorj of Colon,' ch. 61 ; Pet. Martyr, Dec. i. lib. i». ; Irring, ' Ufa 
of Columbus,' vol. ii. p. 121. 
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the Betting aiin, or westward over the sea to the island of 
souls, the home of his fathers. Thus these rudest savages 
have developed two thoughts which we meet with again and 
again far onward in the oourae of culture — the thought of 
an island of the dead, and the thought that the world of 
departed souls is in the West, whither the Sun descends at 
evening to his daily death.' Among the North American 
Indians, when once upon a time an Algonquin hunter left 
his body behind and visited the land of souls in the sunny 
south, he saw before him beautiful trees and plants, but 
found he could walk right through them^. Then he paddled 
in the cauoe of white shining stone across the lake where 
wicked souls perish in the storm, till he reached the beau- 
tiful and happy island where there is no cold, no war, no 
bloodshed, but the creatures run happily about, nourished 
by the air they breathe." Tongan legend says that, long 
ago, a canoe returning from Fiji was driven by stress of 
weather to Bolotu, the bland of gods and souls lying in 
the ocean north-west of Tonga. That island is larger 
than all theirs together, full of 'fl.11 Snest fruits and loveliest 
flowersj that fill the air with fragrance, and come anew the 
moment they are plucked; birds of beauteous plumage 
are there, and hogs in plenty, all immortal save when 
killed for the gods to eat, and then new living ones appear 
immediately to iill their places. But when the hungry 
crew of the canoe landed, they tried in vain to pluck the 
shadowy bread-fruit, they walked through imresisting trees 
and houses, even as the souls of chiefs who met them 
walked imchecked through their solid bodies. Counselled 
to hasten home from this land of no earthly food, the men 
sailed to Tonga, but the deadly air of Bolotu had infected 
them, and they soon all died." 



> Staubridg« in 'Tr. Eth. Soo.'rol. L p. 2dS: G. F. Moore, 'Vo»b. W. 
Austr.' p. S3 ; Bonwiek, ' T&sioanians,' p. ISl. 

* SobooJcrert, * liidJAn Tribcii,' p»rt i. p, 321 : s«e put iii. p. 339. 

' Mariiier, ' Tongii Ig.' ml u. p. 107. See also Burtou, ' W. Mid W. fr,J 
W. Alrie*,* I*. 164 (Gold Co*Jrt). 
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Such ideas took strong hold on classic thought, in the 
belief in a paradise in the Fortunate Islands of the far 
Western Ocean. Hesiod in the ' Works and Days ' tells of 
the half-gods of the Fourth Age, between the Age of. 
Bronze and the Age of Iron. When death closed on thisi 
heroic race, Zeus granted them at the ends of Earth a life 
and home, apart from man and far from the imniortals. 
There Kronos reigns over them, and they dwell careless in 
the Islands of the Happy, beside deep-eddying Ocean — 
blest heroes, for whom the grain-giving field bears, fchrice 
blooming yearly, the honey -sweet fruit : — 

ToU Si Si)^ dv&piaiTiov /^t'oroc Ktti ^6e' oTrdtrtras 
Ztus KpavCSij'i KaT(vg.iT<Tf Trarifp €j irflpara yaitji, 
Tt/AoiJ oar ddavdriitv roicrtv K^oi'o; tft^airikevei,' 
Kal Tol piv vacovcriv aicijSea 6vphv t^ovrt? 
'Ev paitdpti>v VTfU'oia'i Trap' 'itKiavuv 0a9v^('vrfv, 

Tjots ertos QaXXavra. ^ipa (eiBtipo'; apovpa,' l 

These Islands of the Blest, assigned aa the abode of 
blessed spirits of the dead, came indeed to be identified 
with the Elysian Fields. Thus Pindar sings of steadfast 
aouls, who througla three lives on either side have endured 
free from injustice ; then they pass by the road of Zeus to 
the tower of Kronos, where the ocean breezes blow round 
the islands of the happy, blazing with golden flowers of land 
and water. Thus, also, in the famous hymn of Kalliatratos 
in honour of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who slew the 
tyrant Hipparchos: — 

' ^t'Ara^' 'AppiaSi\ ov t( wm ridvrjKat 
Ni^oi? 8' iv paKapuiv n't tfiaiTiv ttvaij 
'Iva. Ti-fp irci5(uic7)s 'A;^iAA(i>s, 

This group of legends has especial interest to ue English- 
men, who ourselves dwell, it seems, on such an island of the 

' Heaiod, Oj^iera et Piefi, X66, Pindar, Olymp, U. lUltistr, 4, C^liatnit;, 
Hymn, ill Ilgen, Suolia Gneca, 10. Str&bo, iii. 2, 13 ; Plin. iv. 3€. 
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de&d. It is not that we or oiir country are of a mote ghostly 
nature than others, but the idea is geographical we are 
dwellers in the region of the setting sun, the land of death. 
The elaborate account by Procopius, the historian of the 
Gothic War, dates from the 6tb oentnry. The island of 
Brittia, according to Lim, lies opposite the mouths of the 
Rhine, some 200 stadia ofl', between Britannia and Thule, 
and on it dwell three populous nations, the Angles, Frisians, 
and Britons. (By Brittia, it appears, he means our Great 
Britain, his Britannia being the coaat-Iand from modem 
Brittany to Holland, and his Thule being Scandinavia.) 
In the course of his history it seems to him needful to record 
a story, mythic and dreamlike as he thinks, yet which 
numberless men vouch for as having been themselves wit- 
nesses by eye and ear to its facts. This story is that the 
souls of the departed are conveyed across the sea to the 
iflland of Brittia. Along the mainland coast are many 
villages, inhabited by fishermen and tillers of the soil 
and traders to this island in their vessels. They are sub- 
ject to the Franks, but pay no tribute, having from of old 
had to do by turns the burdensome ser^'ioe of transporting 
the souls. Those on duty for each night stay at home till 
they hear a knocking at the doors, and a \'oice of one unseen 
calling them to their work. Then without delay rising from 
their beds, compelled by some unknown power they go down 
to the beach, and there they see boats, not their own but 
others, lying ready but empty of men. Going on board and 
taking the oars, they find that by the burden of the multi- 
tude of souls embarked, the vessel lies low in the water, 
gunwale under within a finger's breadth. In an hour they 
are at the opposite shore, though in their own boats they 
would hardly make the voyage in a night and day. When 
they reach the island, the vessel becomes empty, till it is so 
light that only the keel touches the waves. They see no 
man on the voyage, no man at the landing, but a voice is 
heard that proclaims the name and rank and parentage of 
each newly arrived pa-ssenger, or if women, those of their 
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husbands. Traces of this remarkable legend seem to have 
aurvivedj thirteen centuries later, in that endmost district 
of the Britannia of Procopius which still keeps the name 
of Bretagne. Near Kaz, where the narrow promontory 
stretches westward into the ocean, is the ' Bay of Souls ' 
(bod ann anavo) ; in the commune of Plouguel the corpse is 
taken to the churchyard, not by the shorter road by land, 
but in a boat by the 'Passage de I'Enfer,' across a little 
arm of the sea ; and Breton folk-lore holds fast to the legend 
of the Cur^ de Braspar, whose dog leads over to Great 
Britain the souls of the departed, when the wheels of the 
soul-car are heard creaking in the air. These are but 
mutilated fragments, but they seem to piece together with 
another Keltic myth, told by Macpherson in the last century, 
the voyage of the boat of heroes to Flath-Innis, Noble 
Island, the green island home of the departed, which lies 
calm amid the storms far in the Western Ocean. With full 
reason, also, Mr, Wright traces to the situation of Ireland 
in the extreme West its especial association with legends of 
descents to the land of shades, Claudian placed at the 
extremity of Gaul the entrance where Ulyssefl found a way 
to Hades — 

^ Est locus extremum qua pandit Oallk litus, 
Oceani pnateutua aquis, ubi fertur UlyaEes,' &c. 

No wonder that this spot should have been since identified 
with St, Patrick's Purgatory, and that some ingenious ety- 
mologist should have found in the name of 'Ulster' a 
corruption of ' Ulyssisterra,' and a commemoration of the 
hero's visit.' 

Thirdly, the belief in a subterranean Hades peopled by 
the ghosts of the dead is quite common among the lower 
races, The earth is flat, say the Italmen of Kamchatka, 

' Procop. D« Itello Goth, iv, 20 ; Plut. Frugm. Conini, nx Hesiod. 2 ; 
Grinmr, ' D, M.' p. 793 1 Hersart de Villemarquti, vol. L p. ISfi ; Sonvesire, 
'Bemien Br«totia,' p. 37; Jaa. Musphenon, 'Introd, lo Hist, of Great 
BriUitt and Ireland,' 'ind ed. Londou, 1772, p. 180; Wright, '8t Patriok'e 
Purgatory,' pp, 6i, 129. 

n. — F 
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for if it were roand, people would fall off; it is the wrong 
side of another heaven, which covers another earth below, 
whither the dead will go down to their new life, and so, as 
SteUer says, their mundane system is like a tub with three 
bottoms.' In Jforth America, the Tacullis held that the 
aoui goes after death into the bowels of the earth, whence 
it can come back in human shape to visit friends.^ In 
South America, Brazilian souls travel down to the world 
below in the West, and Patagonian souls will depart to 
enjoy eternal drunkenness in the caves of their ancestral 
deities.' The New -Zealander who says 'The sun has re- 
turned to Hades' (kua hoki mai te Ra Id te Rua), simply 
means that it has set. When a Samoan Islander dies, the 
host of spirits that surround the house, waiting to convey 
hifl EOul away, set out with him crossing the land and 
ewimming the sea, to the entrance of the spirit-world. 
This is at the westeriunost point of the westemmoet island, 
Savaii, and there one may see the two circular holes or 
basins where souls descend, chiefs by the bigger and 
plebeians by the smaller, into the regions of the under- 
world. There below is a heaven, earth, and sea, and 
people with real bodies, planting, fishing, cooking, as in the 
present life; but at night their bodies become like a con- 
fused collection of fiery sparks, and in this state during the 
hours of darkness they come up to revisit their former 
abodes, retiriug at dawn to the bush or to the lower 
r^ona.' For the state uf thought on this subject among 
rude African tribes, it is enough to cite the Zulus, who at 
death will descend to live in Hades among their ancestors, the 
'Abapansi,' the 'people underground.'' Among rude Asi- 
atic tribes, such an example may be taken from the Karens. 

> Stdlsr, ■ KamtBchfttlu,' p. 269. 

* Uanncm, 'Ji>umiil,' p. 309; aee Lewis snd CLurke, |i. ISO (Mand&nfl), 
," J. Cw. Multrr, * Amer. Urrelig,' pp, HO, 287; aee Humboldt and Bon- 

piuid, ' Voy.' vol. ill. p. 133 ; Falkner, ' P^tafronia," p. 114. 

* Taylor, *N«w Zealand,' p. L132 ; T«nier» ' Poljmaia,' p. 23&, 

* CatUway, 'Zulu Tales,' vol. i. p, 317, ka. ; ArbniisMtt and Daitma*, 
p. 174. See alao BurUiu. ' Diilionic,' vol it. p. \!>J. 
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They are not quite agreed where Plu, the land of the dead, 

is aituat^ it may be above the earth or beyond the horizon. 
But the dominant and seemingly indigenous opinion ia that 
it is below the earth. When the eun seta on earth, it riaes 
in the Karen Hades, and when it sets in Hadee it rises 
in this world. Here, again, the familiar belief of the 
European peasant ia found ; the spirits of the dead may 
come up from the land of shadea by night, but at daybreak 
must retum.i 

Such ideas, developed by uncultured races, may be fol- 
lowed up in various detail, through the stage of religion re- 
presented by the Mexic an aud Peruvian nations,* into higher 
ranges of culture. The Koman Oreus was in the bowels of 
the earth, and when the 'lapis raanalis,' the stone that 
closed the mouth of the "world below, was moved away on 
certain solemn days, the ghosts of the dead came up to the 
world above, and partook of the offerings of their frienda* 
Among the Greeks, the Land of Hades was in the world 
below, nor was the thought unknown that it was the sunset- 
realm of the Western god {-n-po^ ttrirepov fledv). What Hades 
seemed like to tlie popular mind, Lucian thus describes: — 
' Ttie great crowd, indeed, whom the wise call " idiots/' 
believing Homer and Hesiod, and the other myth-makers 
about these things, aud setting up their poetry as a law, 
have supposed a certain deep place under the earth, Hades, 
and that it is vast, and roomy, and gloomy, and sunless, 
and bow thought to be lighted up so as to behold every one 
within, I know not,''' In the ancient Egyptian doctrine of 
the future life, modelled on solar myth, the region of the 
departed combines Uie under-world and the west, Amenti ; 
the dead passes the gate of the setting sun to traverse the 
roads of darkness, and behold his father Osiris; and with 

1 Mason, 'Karens,' Le. p. 19B ; Ci-oss, I.e. p, 313. Tiiraaian examples 
in Giistren, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 119. 

^ See betow, [iji, 79. 85, 

' Featus, s.v. 'luaQulia,' Ac. 

'* Sophocl. OMip. Tyrani). 1?8 ; Lucian. Da Loctn, 3. See oliaaic dptnils 
ill Paulj, 'RuBl-^oydop.' ftit 'iiileii.* 
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this solar thought the Egyptian priests, repreaenting in 
symbolic ceremony the scenes of the other world, carried 
the corpBe in the sacred boat across to the burial-place, on 
the western side of the sacred lake.* So, too, the eavertious 
Sheol of the IsraeUtes, the shadowy region of departed 
aouls, lay deep below the earth. Through the great Aryan 
religious systems, Brahtiianism, Zarathustristn, Buddhism, 
and onward into the range of Islam and of Christianity, 
subterranean hells of purgatory or puiiishment make the 
doleful contrast to heavens of light and glory. 

It is, however, a point worthy of special notice that the 
conception of heU as a fiery abyss, so familiar to the religions 
of the higher civilization, ia all but unknown to savage 
thought, so much so that if met with, its genuineness i& 
doubtful- Captain John Smith's 'History of Virginia,' 
pubhshed in 1624, contains two difterent accounts of the 
Indiana' doctrine of a future life. Smith's own description 
is of a land beyond the mountains, toward sunset, where 
chiefs and medicine-men in paint and feathers shall smoke, 
and sing, and dance with their forefathers, wliile the common 
people have no life after death, but rot in their graves, 
Heriot'a description is of tabernacles of the gods to which 
the good are taken up to perpetual happiness, while the 
wicked are carried to ' Popogusao,' a great pit which they 
think to be at the furthest parts of the world where the sun 
sets, and there bum continually.' Now knowing so much 
as we do of the religion of the Algonquins, to whom these 
Virginians telonged. wc may judge that while the first 
account is genuinely native, though perhaps not quite cor- 
rectly understood, the second was borrowed by the Indians 
from the white men themselves. Yet even here the touch 
of solar myth is manifest, and the description of the fiery 
aby&B in the region of sunset may be compared with one 
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' Biffh 111 RmiHcn'ii "Efyrpt,' vol. v, ; WiikiiiHOD, 'Aaci«nl Eg,' vol, ii. 
p. 3C8 ; Algol-, [». 301. 

' Smitli, ' HJfltory of Virgini*,* in 'Works' ed. by Arlier ; Piakertun, 
vol. Eiii. pp. 14, 41 ; vol, xii. p. 601 ; sec below, p, 9&, 
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from out own country, m the Ancjlo-Saxoti tlialogue of 
Saturn and Solomon. ' Saga me forhwan byth seo sunne 
read on sefen? le the secge, forthon heo locath on helle. 
— Tell me, why is Uib sun red at even ? 1 tell thee, 
because she looketli on hell.'^ To the same belief belongs 
another striking niytliic feature. The idea of volcanos 
being montlw of the under-world seems not unexampled 
among the lower race^ for we hear of certain New Zealanders 
casting theii- dead down into a crater.^ But in connexion 
with the thought of a gehenna of fir© and brimatone, 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla had spiritual as well as material 
terrors to the mind of Christendom, for they were believed 
to be places of purgatory or the very mouths of the pit 
where tlie souls of the damned were cast down.* The 
Indies m Nicaragua used in old times to offer human 
sacrifices tS their volcano Masaya, flinging the corpses into 
the crater, and in later years, after the conversion of the 
country, we hear of Christian confessors sending their 
penitents to climb the mountain, and (as a glimpse of hell) 
to look down upon the molten lava.* 

Fourthly, in old times and new, it has come into men's 
minds to fix upon the sun and moon as abodes of departed 
souls. When we have learnt from the rude Natchez of the 
Mississippi and the Apalaelies of Florida that the sun ia 
the bright dwelling of departed chiefs and braves, and have 
traced like thougira on into the theologies of Mexico and 
Peru, then we may compare these savage doctrines with 
iBaac Taylor's ingenious supposition in hia 'Physical 
Theory of Another Life,' — the sun of each planetary system 
is the house of the higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, 
and the centre of assembly to those who have passed on the 
planets their preliminary era of corruptible organization. 
Or perhaps some may prefer the Eev, Tobias Swinden'a 

' Tbnrpe, ' Analecta Aiiglo>3a.xomca,' p. llCt. 
= Schiiren, p. 161. See Taylor, '^. Z.' [i. 626. 
" Mtfifiprs, vol. ii. ji. 781 ; Maury, ' Magie,' to. p. 170, 
* Oviedo, 'NiearsgHB.,' p. IW; Brinton, p. 286. 
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book, published in the last century, and translated into 
French and German, which proved the sun to be hell, and 
its dark apotB gatherings of damned BOuls.* And when in 
South America the Saliva Indians ha\-e pointed out the 
moon, their paradise where no moaquitos are, and the 
Guaycums have Bhowu it as the home of chiefs and 
medicine-men deceased, and the Polynesians of Tokelau in 
like manner have claimed it as the abode of departed kings 
and chief Sj then these pleasant fancies may be compared 
with Plutarch's description of the virtuous souls who after 
purification in the middle space gain tlieir footing on the 
moon, and there are crowned as victors,'* The converse 
notion of the moon as the seat of hell, has been elaborated 
in profonndest bathos by Mr. M. F. Tupper : 

' I know thee well, Moou, thou caveni'd realm, 
Sad Satdhte, thou gtimt &sh of death, 
Blot on God's firmament, pale home of crime, 
Scarr'd prisaii-boiise of sin, where damned souls 
Feed upon punishment. Oh, tliought sublime. 
That aiJiid night's black deeds, when evil prowls 
Through the broad world, thou, watching sinners well, 
Gliirefit o'er aU, the wakeful eye of — Hell 1' 

Skin for skin, the brown savage ia not ill matched in such 
speculative lore with the white philosopher. 

Fifthly, as Paradise on the face of the earth, and Hades 
beneath it where the sun goes down, are regions whose 
existence m a.<;serted or not denied by savage and liarbaric 
science, &o it Ib with Heaven. Among the examples which 
display for us the real couree of knowledge among mankind, 
and the real relation which primitive bears to later culture, 
the belief in the existence of a firmament is one of the most 



> J. O. Mikller, ' Anier. DrreL' p. 138, see al«o 220 (Gariba), 402 (Pent), 
BOB, 860 (Mexico) ; Brintou, * MylUii of New World,' p. 238 ; T&ylw, 
■ PhjBic&I Theory,' cb. xri. ; Alger, 'Futur» Life,' p. &fiO ; bm s1*o tAtavt, 
p, 16, note. 

' Humboldt and Bonplnnd, *Voy.' toL v. p. M; M>rtitu, 'Ethnog. 
Amer,' v*L i, p. 238; Turner, ' Polyupsis,* p. &S1 : Pliitareh. De P«ci« in 
Orbe LuDie ; Bwtiiui, * Psyc)iologi«j ' pp. &0, 89 (lOuU in wtan). 
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inatructive, It arises naturally in the minds of children 
still, and in accordance with the simplest childlike thought, 
the cosmologies of the North American Indians'' and the 
South Sea Islanders* describe their flat earth arched over 
by the solid vault of heaveii. Like thoughts are to be 
traced on through such details as the Zulu idea that the 
blue heaven is a rock encircling the earth, inside which are 
the sun, moon, and stars, and outside which dwell the 
people of heaven ; the modern negro's belief that there is a 
firmament etretehed above like a cloth or web ; the Finniah 
poem whieli tells how Ilrnarinen forged the firmament of 
finest steel, and set in it the moon and stars.^ The New 
Zealander, with his notion of a solid firmament, through 
which the waters can be let down on earth tiirough a crack 
or hole from the reservoir of rain above, could well explain 
the passage in Herodotus concerning that place in North 
Africa where, as the Libyans said, the sky is pierced, as 
well as the ancient Jewish conception of a firmament of 
'^T!?!o.ven, ' strong as a molten mirror/ with its windows 
through which the rain pours down in deluge from the 
reservoirs above, windows which late Eabbinical literature 
tells us were made by taking out two stars.* In nations 
where the theory of the firmament prevails, accounts of 
bodily journeys or spiritual ascents to heaven are in general 
meant not as figure, but as fact. Among the lower races, 
the tendency to localize the region of departed souls above 
the sky seems leas strong than that which leads them to 
place their world of the dead on or below the earth's sur- 
face. Yet some well-marked descriptions of a savage 



' See Schoolcraft, ' Indiftn Tribes," part i. pp. 269, 311 ; Smith, ' Virginia,' 
in Pinkerton, vol. xiii, p. 51 ; Wnitz, vol, iii. p. 223 ; Sqnier, ' Alxir, Mqu. 
of N. Y.* {). 156 ; Catlia, 'N. A. Ind." ¥ol. i. p. 180. 

* Mariner, 'Ton^a la.' vol, ii, p. 134; Turner, * Polynesi*,* p. lOS ; 
Taylor, 'New ZeaUud,' pp. 101, Ui, 256. 

» Callaway, ' Rel. of AiuMulu,' p. 393 ; Burton, ' W. and W. fr, W. Att,' 
p. 454 ; Csatrfn, ' Finn. Myth.' p. i95. 

* Uerodot, iv, 1.^6, see 186, and Rawlinson's note. See Smith'i 'Die of 
tb4 Bible,' b.v. * [irmainent.' Eiaeumenger, part i. p, 40S, 
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Heaven are on record, the following, and others to be cited 
preaently. Even some Au&tralians seem to think of going 
up to the cloudfl at death, to eat and drink, and hunt and 
fish aa here.* In North America, the Winnebagos placed 
their paradise in the sky, where bouIs travel along that 
' Path of tlie Dead ' whieli we call the Milky Way ; and, 
working out the ever-recurring solar idea, the modern 
Iroquoia speak of the soul goinj^ upward and westward, till 
it comes out on the beauteous plains of heaven, with people 
and trees and things as on earth.- In South America the 
Guarayos, representatives in some sort of the past condition 
of the Gnarani race, worship Tamoi the Grandfather, the 
Ancient of Heaven ; he was their firat ancestor, who lived 
among them in old days and taught them to till the ground ; 
then rising to heaven in the Eaet be disappeared, having 
promised to be the helper of his people on earth, and to 
transport them, when they died, from the top of a sacred 
tree into aaother life, where they shall find their kindred 
and have bunting in plenty, and poeaeas all that they 
possessed on earth ; therefore it is that the Guarayos adorn 
their dead, and bum their weapons for them, and bury 
them with their faces to the East, whither they are to go.* 
Among American peoples whose culture rose to a higher 
level than that of these savage tribes, we hear of the 
Peruvian Heaven, the glorious * Upper World,' and of 
the temporary abode of Aztec warriors on heavenly wooded 
plaina, where the sun shines when it is night on earth, 
wherefore it was a Mexican saying that tlie sun goes at 
evening to lighten the dead,* What thoughts of heaven 
were in the minds of the old Aryan poets, this hymn from 
the Eig-Veda may show ; — 



^ £yK, ' AustrftlU," vol. ii. p. 367. 

" Schooloraft, 'Indian Tribe*,' part ir, p. 240 (bat oompftre part r. 
p. 408); Morgan, ' Iroquois,' p. 176; Sproat, 'Savage Life,' p. 209. 

* EfOrbiguy, ' L'Homnie Ammc&in,' toL ii, pp, 810, 328 ; see Mutiot, 
vol, t. p. 4S5 (JumaBai). 

* J. G. Mnller, p. 403; Braascnr, 'Mesique,* vol. iii. p. 4M: King*- 
borougb, ' Mexico,' Cod, LeuUier, fol. 2(h, 
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' Where there is eternal light, iu the world where the sun is placed, 

in that Lmraorta! imperishable world place me, O Soma ! 
Where king VaiTdBvata reigns, where the Secret place of heaven is, 

where these mighty waters are, there timke me immortal i 
Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds 

are radiant, there make me immortal ! 
Where wishes and desires are, where the place of the bright sun ia, 

where there is freedom and delight, there make me immortal ! 
Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure re- 

eide, where the desires of uur desire are attained, there make me 

immortal t ' ' 

In such bright vague thoughts from the poet's religion of 
nature, or in cosmic schemes of ancient astronomy, with 
their artificjal glories of barbaric architecture exaggerated 
in the skies, or in the raptures of mystic vision, or in 
the calmer teaching of the theolc^ic doctrine of a future 
life, descriptions of realms of blessed souls in heaven are 
to be followed through the religions of the Brahman, the 
Buddhist, the Parei, the later Jew, the Moslem, and the 
Christian. 

For the object, not of writing a handbook of religions, 
but of tracing the relation which the religion of savages 
bears to the religion of c!altiired_nstioiifl^ihe8e details are 
enough to show the general line of human thought regard- 
ing the local habitations of departed aouls. ^ It seems plain 
from the moat cursory inspection of these various localiza- 
tions, however much we may consider them as inherited or 
transmitted from people to people in the complex move- 
ments of theological history, that they are at any rate not 
derived from any single religion accepted among ancient or 
primaeval men.- They bear evident traces of independent 
working out in the varied definition of the region of souls, 
as on earth among men, on earth in some distant country, 
below the earth, above or beyond the sky. Similar ideas 
of this kind are found in different lands, but this simi- 



' May Mullen 'CliipSt* vol, L p. 46; Roth in ' Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
MoTgenl. Ges.' r»\. iv. p, 427. 
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•"iarity seems in large measure due to independent re- 
currence of thouglitB so obvious. Not lesa ia independent 
fancy compatible witb the ever-recurring sol%r myth in such 
ideas, placing the land of Death in the land of Evening or 
of Night, and its entrance at the gates of Sunset. Barbaric 
poeta of many a distant land must have gazed into the West 
to read the tale of Life and Death, and tell it of Man, If, 
however, we look more closely into the at^es of intellectual 
history to which these theories of the Future World belong, 
it will appear that the aasignment of the realm of departed 
Bouls to the three great regions, Earth, Hades, Heaven, has 
not been uniform. Firstly, the doctrine of a land of souls 
on Earth belongs widely and deeply to savage culture, but i 
dwindles in the barbaric stage, and survives but feebly into i 
the mediieval. Secondly, the doctrine of a subterranean 
Hades holds as large a place as this in savage belief, and i 
has held it firmly along the course of higher religions, 
where, however, thia under-world is looked on lesa and lesa 
as the proper abode of the dead, but rather as the dismal 
place of purgatory and helL Lastly, the doctrine of a , 
Heaven, floored upon a firmament, or placed in the upper! 
air, seems in early savage belief less common than the other 
two, but yields to neither of them in its vigorous retention 
by the thought of modem nations. These local theories 
appear to be taken, firstly and mostly, in the most absolute 
literal sense, and although, under the influence of physical 
scieucej much that was once distinctly-meant philoaopby has 
now passed among theologians into imagery and metaphor, 
yet at low levels of knowledge the new canona of interpre- 
tation find little acceptance, and even in modern Europe the 
rude cosmology of the lower races in no email measure 
retains its place. Ql'-i'* 

["urning now to consider the state of the departed in 
iese their new homes, we have to examine the definitions 
of the Future Life which prevail through the religions of 
mankind. In these doctrines there is much similarity 
caused by the spreading of established beliefs into new 
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countries, and also much similarity that is beyond what 
such transmission can account for. So there is much variety 
due to local colour and circumstance, and also much variety 
beyond the reach of such explanation. The main causes of 
both similarity and variety seem to lie far deeper, in the 
very origin and inmost meaning of the doctrines. The 
detaUs of the future life, among the lower races and up- 
wards, are no heterogeneous mass of arbitrary fancies. 
Claflsjfied, they range themselves naturally round central 
ideas, in groups whose correspondence seems to indicate the 
special course of their development. Amongst the pictures 
into which this world haa shaped its expectations of the 
next, two great eonceptioua are especially to be discerned. 
The one is that the future life is, as it were, a reflexion of 
this; in a new world, perhaps of dreamy beauty, perhaps 
of ghostly gloom, men are to retain their earthly forms and 
their earthly conditions, to Jiave around them their earthly 
friends, to possess their earthly property, to carry on their 
earthly occupations. The other is that the future life is a 
compensation for thiSi_ where men's conditions are re-allotted 
as tlie consequence, and especially as the reward or punish- 
ment, of their earthly life. The first of these two ideas we 
may call (with Captain Burton) the * continuance-theory,' 
contrasting with it the second as the ' retribution-theory.' 
Separately or combined, these two doctrines are the keys 
of the subject, and by grouping typical examples under 
their two headings, it will be possible to survey systematic- 
ally man's most characteristic schemes of hie life beyond 
the grave. 

To the doctrine of Continuance belongs especially the 
savage view of the spirit-land, that it ia as the dream- 
land where the souls of the living bo often go to visit 
the souls of the dead. There the soul of the dead Karen, 
with the aouls of his axe and cleaver, builds his house 
and cuts his rice ; the shade of the Algonquin hunter 
hunts souls of beaver and elk, walking on the souls of 
his snow-shoes over ttie soul of the snow ; the fur-wrapped 
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Kamchadal drives his dog-sledge ; the Zulu milks Ins 
00W8 and drives his c&ttle to kraal; South American 
tribes live on, whole or mutilated, healthy or sick, as 
thej left this world, leading their old lives, and liaving 
theii wivM with them again, though indeed, as the Arau- 
caniana said, they have no more children, for they are but 
souls." Soul-land is dream-land in its shadowy unreal 
pictures, for which, nevertheless, material reality so plainly 
furnished the models, and it is dream-land also in its vivid 
idealization of the soberer thoughts and feelings of waking 
life, 

' Tliere was a time when meadow, grove, and atream, 

The earth, and every (.'oiiuuqd sight, 
To me did seem 

Apparell'd in celestial light, 
The glory and the freehoesH of a die&m/ 

Well might the Mohawk Indian describe the good land of 
paradise, as he had ueen it in a dream. The shade of the 
Ojibwa follows a wide and beaten path that leads toward the 
West, he crosses a deep and rapid water, and reaching »' 
countr)' full of game and all things the Indian covets, he 
joins his kindred in their long lodge.* So, on the southern 
continent, the Bolivian Yuracards will go, all of them, to a 
future life where there will be plenty of hunting, and 
Brazilian forest-tribes will find a pleasant forest full of 
calabash-trees and game, where the soula of the dead will 
live happily in company.' The Greenlandera hoped that 
their souls — pale, soft, disembodied forms which the living 
could not grasp — would lead a life better than that of earth, 
and never ceasing. It might be in heaven, reached by the 



' Cross, 'Karens,' I.e. pp. 809, 313; Le Jeuno in *Rcl. des J^' 1*34, 
p. U : Steller, ' K»iiitsch»tka,,' p, 272 ; Callaway, 'Zulu Talos,' vol i, p. 816 ; 
Klemm, ' Cultur-Gewh.' vol. ii. i>|», 810, ftl6; J, 6. MiiUer, 'Amer. UrreL' 
pp. 139, 236, 
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rainbow, where the aouls pitch their tents round the great 
lake rich in fish and fowl, the lake whose waters above the 
firmament overfiowing make rain on earth, and if its banks 
broke, there would be another deluge. But gaining the 
moat and best of their living from the depths of the eea, 
thej were also apt to think the land of Torngarsuk to be 
below the sea or earth, and to be entered by the deep holes 
in the rocka. Perpetual summer is there, ever beauteous 
eunshine, and no night, good water and Biiperfluity of birds 
and fish, seals and reindeer to be caught without difficulty, 
or found alive seething in a great kettle.' In the Kimbunda 
country of South-West Africa, bouIs live on in 'Kalunga/ 
the world where it is day when it is night here ; and with 
plenty of food and drink, and women to serve them, and 
hunting and dancing for pastime, they lead a life which 
seems a corrected edition of this.' On comparison of these 
pictures of the future life with such as have expressed the 
longings of more cultured nations, there appear indeed 
dififerent details, but the principle is ever the same — the 
idealization of earthly good. The Norseman's ideal is i 
sketched in the few broad touches which show him in Wal- \ 
halla, where he and the other warriors without number ride 
forth arrayed each morning and hew each other on Odin's 
plain, till the slain have been 'chosen' as in earthly battle, 
and meal-tide comes, and slayers and slain mount and ride 
home to feast on the everlasting boar, and drink mead and 
ale with the .^sir.^ To understand the Moslem's mind, 
we must read the two chapters of the Koran where the 
Prophet describes the faithful in the garden of delights, 
reclining on their couches of gold and gems, served by 
chiMrf" *"ver young, with bowls of liquor whose fumes will 
no '• ■ nto the drinkers' heads, li™g among the thorn- 
iest ■ -trees and date-palms loaded to the ground, feasting 
on 'I ' dts they love and the meat of the rarest birds, 
w houris near them with beautiful black eyes, like 
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pearls ia the shell, where no idle or wicked speech is heard, 
but only the words ' Peace, Peace.' 

'They who tear the jadgment of Clod shall have two gardens. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny 7 
Adorned with grovcB. 

Which of the benefits of God will ye deny I 
In each of them shall spring two fomitains. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
In each of them shall grow two kinds of fruits. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ) 
They shall Ue on caq>eU Ijrooaded with sUt and embroidered with 

gold ; the fruits of the two gardens shall he near, easy to pluclt. 
Which of the benefita of God will ye deny ? 
There shall be young virgins with modest looks, iinprofaned by man 

or jinn. 
Which of the benefite of God will ye deny 1 
They are like jacinth and coral. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny? 
What is the recompence of good, if not good 1 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny V &c.^ 

With these descriptions of Paradise idealized on secular 
life, it is interesting to compare others which bear the im- 
press of a priestly caste, devising a heaven after their 
mapner. We can almost see the faces of the Jewish rabbis 
settling their opinions about the high schools in the firma- 
ment of heaven, where Eabbi Simeon ben Yoehai and the 
great Rabbi Eliezer teach Law and Talmud as they taught 
when they were here Ijelow, and masters and learners go 
prosing on with the weary old disputations of cross question 
and crooked answer that pleased their souls on earth.* Nor 
less suggestively do the Buddhist heavens reliect the minds 
of the ascetics who devised them. As in their thoughts 
sensual pleasure seemed poor and despicable in comparison 
with mystic inward joy, rising and rising tUl consciousness 
fades in tr&nce, so, above their heavens of millions of y^irs 
of mere divine happiness, they raised other ranges of 
heavens where sensual pain and pleasure cease, an J enjoy - 

' * Kamn,' ch. Iv. \vL 
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ment becomes intellectual, till at a higher grade even, bodily 
form is gone, and after the last heaveo of 'Neither- 
consciousnesB-nor-unconsciousnesa' there follows Nirw&na, 
aa ecataay passes into ewoon.^ 

But the doc3trine of the continuance of the soul's life has 
another and a gloomier side. There are conceptions of an 
abode of the dead characterized not so much by dreaiuiness 
as by ghostliness. The reahn of shades, especially if it be 
a cavern underground, has seemed a dim and melancholy 
place to the dwellers in this ' white world,' as the Euaaiaji 
calls the land of the living. One description of the Hurons 
tells how the other world, with its hunting and fishing, its 
much-prized hatchets and robes and necklaces, h like this 
world, yet day and night the souls groan and lament,^ 
Thus the region of Mictlan, the subterranean land of Hades 
whither the i^eneral mass of the Mexican nation, high and 
low, expected to descend from the natural death-bed, was an 
abode looked forward to with resignation, but scarcely with 
cheerfulness. At the funeral the survivors were bidden not 
to mourn too much, the dead was reminded that he had 
passed and suffered the labours of this life, transitory as 
when one warms himself in the sun, and he was bidden to 
have no care or anxiety to return to his kinsfolk now that 
he has departed for ever and aye, for his consolation must 
be that they too will end their laboure, and go whither he 
has gone before.^ Among the Basutoa, where the belief in 
a future life in Hades is general, some imagine in this under- 
world valleys ever green, and herds of hornless speckled 
cattle owned by the dead ; but it seems more generally 
thought that the shades wander about in silent calm, 
experiencing neither Joy nor sorrow. Moral retribution 
there is none.* The Hades of the West African seems no 

' Hardy, 'Manual of Budhism,' pp, 5, 21 ; Koppen, *Rel- ties Buddha,' 
vol, i. p, 235, kc. 

9 Brebeuf in ' Rel. des Jea.' 1636. p. 106, 

* Sahugun, 'Hist, de Nueva Eapafla,' book iii. appendix eh. i., in Kings- 
borough, vol. Tii. ; Hrasaeur, vol. Ul. p. 571. 

* CiuUi», 'Biuutoi},' pp 217, 2£ii. 
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ecetatic paradise, to judge by Captain Burton's description : 
* It was aaid of the old Egyptians that they lived rather in 
Hades than upon the banka of the Nile. The Dahomans 
declare that this world is man's plantation, the next is his 
home, — a home which, however, no one visits of his own 
accord. They of course own no future state of rewards 
and punishment: there the King will be a King, and the 
slave a slave for ever. Ku-to-men, or Deadnian's land> the 
Dahoman's other but not better world, is a country of 
ghosts, of umbrffi, who, like the spirits of the nineteenth 
century in Europe, lead a quiet life, except when by means 
of mediums they are drawn into the drawing-rooms of the 
living.' With some such hopeless expectation the neigh- 
bours of the Dahomans, the Yorubas, judge the life to come 
in their simple proverb that 'A corner in this world is 
better than a corner in the world of spirits.' ^ The Finns, 
who feared the ghosts of the departed as unkind, harmful 
beings, fancied them dwelling with their bodies in the grave, 
or else, with what Castri^n thinks a later philosophy, assigned 
them their dwelling in the subterranean Tuonela. Tiionela 
was like this upper earth, the sun shone there, there was no 
lack of land and water, wood and field, tilth and meadow, 
there were bears and wolves, snakes and pike, but all things 
were of a hurtful, dismal kind, the woodB dark and swarm- 
ing with wild beasts, the water black, the cornfields bearing 
seed of anakea' teeth, and there stem pitiless old Tuoni, 
and his grim wife and son with the hooked fingers with iron 
points, kept watch and ward over the dead lest they should 
escape. - Scarce less dismal was the classic ideal of the 
dark realm below, whither the shades of the dead must go 
to join the many gone before (eV irKeovoitf iKeaSai ', penetrare 
ad plures; andare tra i piu). The Roman Orciis holds the 
pallid souls, rapacious Orcus, sparing neither good nor bad. 



1 Burton, 'Dahome,' toI. ii. p. 168; 'Tr. Eth, Soc,* voL ui. p. 403; 'Wit 
ud Wudom from W. Afr.' pp. 240, 14» ; kc J. G. Huller, p. UO. 

* Cutrda, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 126, kc ; Kalev&la, Biuaa cv, xvL xir, kc ; 
Meiuen, rol. ii. [i, 780. 
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Gloomy is the Greek land of Hades, dark dwelling of the 
images of departed mortaU, wliei'e the shades carry at once 
[their living features and their dying wounds, and glide and 
cluster and whisper, and lead the shadow of a life. Like 
the aavage huuter on his ghostly prairie, the great Orion 
Btill bears his brazen mace, still chases over the meadows of 
asphodel the flying beasts he slew of yore in the lonely 
moimtains. Like the rude African of to-day, the switt- 
footed AcbUles scorns such poor, thin, shadowy life ; rather 
would he BSTve a mean man upon earth than be lord of all 
the dead. 

* Truly, oxen and goodly sheep niay be tauten for booty, 
TripodB, too, nmy be bought, and the yellow beauty of horses ; 
But from the fence of the teeth when once the aoul is departed, 
Never cometh it bock, refined by plunder or purchase." 

Where and what was Sheol, the dwelling of the ancient 
Jewish dead ? Of late years the Biblical critic has no longer 
to depend on passages of the Old Testament for realizing 
its conception, so plainly is it connected with the seven- 
circled Irkalla of the Babylonian -Assyrian religion, the 
gloomy subterranean abode whence there is no return for 
man, though indeed the goddess Ishtar passed through its 
seven gates, and carae back to earth from her errand of saving 
all life from destruction. In the history of religions, few 
-passages are more instructive than those in which the 
'prophets of the Old Testament recognize the ancestral 
connexion of their own belief with the national religions of 
Babylon -Assyria, as united in the doctrine of a gloomy prison 
of ghosts, through whose gates Jew and Gentile alike must 
pass. Sheol {h'im from h»^) is, as it6 name implies, a cavern- 
ous recess, yet it is no mere surface-grave or tomb, but an 
under-world of awful depth : ' High as Heaven, what doest 
thou ? deeper than Sheol, what knowest thou ? ' Asshur 
and all her company, Elam and all her multitude, the 

> Homer, IL U. 405 i Odjss. zi. 218, 47fi ; Virg. Ma. yi. 243, &c., ivc. 
IL — u 
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mighty fallen of the undrcuracised, lie there. The great 
king of Babylon must go down : — 

' Sheol from beneath i» moved because of thee, to meet thee at thy 

coming : 
He ruuseth for thee the m^ighty dead, a,ll the great chi€>fd of the earth ; 
He maketh to rise up from their thrones, all the kings nf the nations. 
All of them ahall accost thee, and shall ssiy unto the« : 
Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we 1 Art thou made like 

unto us}' 

To the Greek Septuagint, SJieol was Hades, and for this 
the Coptic translators had their long-inherited Egyptian 
name of Ameuti, while the Vulgate renders it as In/emus, 
the lower regions. The Gothic Ulfilas, translating the 
Hades of the New Testament, could use Halja in its old 
German sense of the dim shadowy home of the dead below 
the earth ; and the corresponding word Hdl, if this its 
earlier sense be borne in mind, fairly translates Sheol 
and Hades in the English version of the Old and New 
Testament, though the word has become misleading to un- 
educated ears by being used also in the sense of Gehenna, 
the place of torment. The early Hebrew historians and 
prophets, holding out neither the hope of everlasting glory 
nor the fear of everlasting agony as guiding motives for 
man's present life, lay down little direct doctrine of a future 
state, yet their incidental mentions justify the translators 
who regard Sheol as Hades. Sheol is a special locality where 
dead men go to their dead ancestors: 'And Isaac gave up 
the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people . . . 
and his sous Esau and Jacob buried him.' Abraham, 
though not even buried in the land of his forefathers, la thus 
'gathered unto his people;' and Jacob has no thought of 
his Ixidy being laid with Joseph's body, torn by wild beasts 
in the wilderness, when he says, 'I shall go down to my 
eon mourning to Sheol (' tl^ ^Sov ' in the LXX., ' ^peset 
ei'uueiiti ' in the Coptic, 'in infemum' in the Vulgate). 
The rephaiiii, the 'shades' of the dead, Vjho dwell in 
Sheol, love not to be disturbed from their rest by the 
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jmaneer ; ' And Samuel said to Saul, why hast thou 
disquieted me to bring me up ? ' Yet their quiet is con- 
trasted in a tone of sadness with the life on earth ; ' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in Sheol, whither thou goest.' ' Such thoughts of the life 
of the shades below did not disappear when, in the later 
years of the Jewish nation, the great change in the doctrine 
of the future life passed in so large a measure over the 
Hebrew mind, their earlier thoughts of ghostly continuance 
giving place to the doctrines of resurrection and retribu- 
tion. The ancient ideas have even held their place on into 
Christian thought, in pictures like that of the Limbua 
Patrum, the Hades where Christ descended to set free the 
patriarcliB. 

The Eetribution-theory of the future life comprises in a 
general way the belief in different grades of future happiness, 
especially in difl'erent regions of the other world allotted to 
men according to their lives in this. This doctrine of re- 
tribution is, aa we have already seen, far from universal 
among mankind, many races recognizing the idea of a spirit 
outliving the body, without considering the fate of this 
spirit to depend at all upon the conduct of the living man. 
The doctrine of retribution indeed hardly seems an original 
part of the doctrine of the future life. On the contrary, if 
we judge that men in a primitive state of culture arrived at 
the notion of a surviving spirit, and that some races, but by 
no means all, afterwards reached the further stage of re- 
cognizing a retribution for deeds done in the body, this 
theory will not, so far as I know, be discountenanced by 
facts.- Even among the higher savages, howeverj a eon- 

> Gen, XXXV. 2S ; xxT. 9 ; xxxrii. 36 ; Job xi. 8 ; Amos ix. 2 ; Pulm 
Ixxxix. 4S ; Ezek. xxxi., xxxii. ; lasiah xiv. 0, xxx\-iii. 10-16 ; 1 Hiun. 
xxviii. 15 ; Eoclea. is, 10. 'Records of the Past,' vol, i. jip. Hl-9 ; Sayce, 
*Lecturea on Hiat. of Rel,' p»rt ii. ; Alger, 'Critical History of the DootrijiB 
of a Fiihire Lire,' ch. viii. 

'' Ttis doatriuo of reversal, as )ti Kamchatka, where rich and poor will 
cLiiu;?o jilnces iii tlie other woild (StcUcr, pp. 289-72), is too estisptioiial in 
the lower culture to b« geQttr4U;^Kd. Se« 3teiuhltu$er, ' Kcl- des Ke^rs,' 
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aexion between man's life and hie happineaa or misery after 
death is often held as a definite article of theology, and 
thence it is to be traced onward through barbaric religions, 
and into the very lieart of Chriatianity. Yet the grounds 
of good and evil in the future life are so far from uniform 
among the religions of the world, that they may differ 
widely within what is considered one and the same creed. 
The result is more definite than the cause, the end than the 
means. Men who alike look forward to a region of un- 
earthly happiness Ijeyoud the grave, hope to reach that 
happy land by roads so strangely different, that the path of 
life which leads one nation to eternal bliss may seem to the 
next the very descent into the pit. In noticing amoi^ 
savage and barbaric peoples the qualifications which deter- 
mine future happiness, we may with some distinctness I 
define these as being excellence, valour, social rank, re-' 
ligious ordinance. On the whole, however, in the religions 
of the lower range of culture, unless where they may have 
been aflected by contact with higher religionsj the destiny 
of the man after death seems hardly to turn on judicial 
reward or punishment for his moral conduct in life. Such 
difference as is made between the future conditions of 
different classes of souls, seems more often to belong to a 
remarkable intermediate doctrine, standing between the 
earlier continuance-theory and the later retribution-theory. 
The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and re- 
nown here will give it also there, so that earthly conditions 
carry on their contrasts into the changed world after death. 
Thus a man's condition after death will be a result of, 
rather than a compensation or retribution for, his condition 
during life. A comparison of doctrines held at varioas 
stages of culture may justify a tentative speculation as to 
their actual setiuence in history, favouring the opinion that 

hut,-, p. )SS. A Wolof jiroTerb ii 'Tb« moTV {wwerfol one U in Uiis world, 
tb« mora anrrilo one will be in the uuti.' (Burton, 'Wit and Wiarlom/ 
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through such an iiitermediate stage the dcictrine of simple 
future existence was actually developed into the doctrine of 
future reward and punishment, a transition which for deep 
import to human life has scarcely its rival in the history of 
religion. 

The efifect of earthly rank on the future life, ag looked at 
by the lower races, brings out this intermediate stage in 
bold relief. Mere transfer from one life to another maJieB 
chiefs and slaves hei-e chiefs and slaves hereafter^ and this 
natural dcxjtfine is very usual. But there are cases in 
which earthly caate is exaggerated into utter difference in 
the life to come. The aerial paradise of Kaiatea, with its 
fragrant ever-blooiaing flowers, its throngs of youths and 
gvlfl all perfection, its luxurious feasts and merry raakitiga, 
were for the privileged orders of Areoia and chiefs who 
could pay the priests their lieavy charges, but hardly for thel 
common populace. This idea reached its height in the 
Tonga islands, where aristocratic soula would paea to take 
their earthly rank and station in. the island paradise of 
Bolotu, while plebeian souls, if indeed they existed, would 
die with the plebeian Iwdies they dwelt in,' In Vancouver's 
Island, the Ahts fancied Quawteaht's calm sunny plenteous 
land in the sky as the resting-place of high chiefs, who live 
in one great house as the Creator's guests, while the slain 
in battle have another to themselves. But otherwise all 
Indians of low degree go deep down under the earth to the 
land of Chay-her, with its poor houses and no salmon and 
small deer, and blankets so small and thin that when the 
dead are buried the friends often bury blankets with them, 
to send them to the world below with the depart-ed soul.^ 
The expectation of royal dignity in the life after tleath, dis- 
tinct from the fate of ordinary mortals, cornea well into view 
among the Natchez of Louisiana, where tlie Hun-descended 
Toyal family wuuM in some way return to the Sun ; thus 

' EIlu, *Pi>ljii, Re»,'vol. i, pp. 24S, 397; see alao Turoer, ' Polyneau,' 
p. 237 (S&iuoaua) ; Mariner, 'Tonga la' roL U. p. lOB, 
■ Sproat, ■ Bavbge Life,' p. 200. 
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also in the mightier empire of Peru, where each sun- 
desoended Inca, feeling the approach of death, announced 
to his aeaembled vasaala that he was called to heaven to rest 
with his father the Sun.' But in the higher religionSj the 
change in this respect from the doctrine of continuance to 
the doctrine of retribution is wonderful in its completeness. 
The story of that great lady who strengthened her hopes of 
future happiness by the assurance, ' They will think twice 
before they refuse a person of my condition,' is a mere jest 
to modem ears. Yet, like many other modem jest, it is 
only an archaism which in an older ata^e of culture had in 
it nothing ridiculous. 

To the happy land of Torngarsuk the Great Spirit, saya 
Cranz, only such Greenlanders come as have been valiant 
workers, for other ideas of virtue they have none ; such as 
have done great deeds, taken many whales and seals, borne 
much hardship, been drowned at sea, or died in childbirth.* 
Thus Charlevoix says of the Indians further south, that 
their claim to hunt after death on the prairies of eternal 
spring is to have been good huntei-s and warriors here. 
Lescarbot, speaking of the lielief among the Indians of 
Virginia that after death the good will be at rest and the 
wicked in pain, remarks that their enemieB are the wicked 
and themselves the good, so that in their opinion they are 
after death much at their ease, and principally when they 
have well defended their coimtry and slain their enemies.* 
So Jean de Lery said of the rude Tupinanibas of Brazil, 
that they think the souls of such as have lived virtuously, 
that 19 to say, who have well avenged themselves and eaten 
many of their enemies, wUl go behind the great mountains ) 
and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of their 
fathers, but the souls of the efteminate and worthless, who 

' 'Bee, dea Y07. an NoTtl,* 70I. t. p. 23 (Isratches) ; Oircilsao de U Vega, 
' Commentariw Re«.|e«,' lib. i. 0. 23, tr. by 0, R. Hu'klu.ti) ; Preacott, ' 
* Pern,' vol. 1. pp. 2», ea ; .J. Q. HiUler, p. 402, kc 

* Crmnr, ' GrbnlMid," p. 269. 

* ChuleTOLE, ' NouveLk- France,' fol. vi, p. 77 ; Lemrbot, ' Hist de la 
NoaTeUe Frum,' Paris, iei», p. 67ft. 
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have not atriven to defend their country, will go to Aygnan ' 
tlie Evil Spirit, to incessant torments,'^ More characteristic 
and probably more genuinely native than moat of these 
expectatioHB, is that of the Caribs, that the braves of their 
nation should go after death to happy islands, where all 
good fruits grow wild, there to spend their time in dancing 
and feasting, and to have their enemies the Arawaks for 
slaves ; hut the cowards who feared to go to war should go 
to serve the Arawaks, dwelling in their waste and barren 
lands beyond the mountains.* 

The fate of warriors slain in battle is the subject of two 
singularly contrasted theories. We have elsewhere ex- 
"amined the deep-lying belief that if a man's body be 
wounded or mutilated, his soul will arrive in the same state 
in the other world. Perhaps it is some such idea of the 
soul being injtired with the body by a violent death, that 
lefiids the Mintira of the Malay Peninsula, though not 
believing in a future rewanl and punishment, to exclude 
from the happy paradise of ' Fruit Island ' (Pulo Bua) the 
souls of such as die a bloody death, condemning them to 
dwell on 'Ked Land' (Tana Mera), a desolate barren 
place, whence they must even go to the fortunate island to 
fetch their food,^ In North America, the idea is mentioned 
among the Hurona that the souls of the slain in war live in 
a band ap art, neithe r they nor suic idea being adnutted 4o 
the spirit-villages of their tcihe, A belief ascribed to certain 
Indians of California may be cited here, though less as a 
sample of real native doctrine than to illustrate that borrow- 
ing of Christian ideas wliich bo often spoils sucli evidence 
for ethnological purposes. They held, it is said, that 
Niparaya, the Great Spirit, hates war. and will have no 
warriors in his paradise, but that his adversary Wac, shut 
up for rebellion in a great cave, takes thither to himself the 



' Lery, * Hiit. il'im V*oy. I'li UrL-ail," p. 'JSl ; Cored, ' Vol. ftiu Iiidt's Occ.' 
rol. i p, 224. 

» Rocbefort, 'Ilea Antniee,' p. 430. 
' *Jouni. Ind. Aictiip.' rot. i. p. S26. 
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slain in battle.^ On the other hand, the thought which shows 
out in such bold relief in the savage mind, tliat courage is 
virtue, and battle and bloodshed the hero's noblest pui-suit, 
leads naturally to a hope of glory for his soul when his 
body has been alain in fight. Such expectation waa not 
strange in North America, to that Indian tribe, for instance, 
who talked of the Great Spirit walking in the moonlight on 
hie island in Lake Superior, whither slain warriors will go 
to him to take tlieir pleasure in the chaoe.^ The Nicara- 
guana declared that men who died in their hoii&ea went 
underground, but the slain in war went to serve the gods in 
the east, wliere the sun comes from. Tliis correBpimda in 
part with a remarkable threefold contrast of the future 
life among their Aztec kinsfolk. Mictlan, the Hades of the 
general dead, and Tlalocan, tlie Earthly Paradise, reached 
by certain special and acute ways of death, have been 
mentioned here already. But tlie souls of warriors slain in 
battle or sacrificed as captives, and of women who died in 
child-birth, were transported to the heavenly plaina ; there 
the heroea, peeping through the holes in their bucklers 
pierced by arrows in earthly fight, watched the Sun arise and 
saluted him with shout and clash of arms, and at noon the 
mothers received him with music and dance to escort him 
on his western way.* In such wise, to the old Norseman, 
to die the ' straw-death ' of aickuess or old age was to go 
down into the dismal loathly house of Hela the Death- 
goddess; if the warrior's fate on the field of battle were 
denied him, and death came to fetch him from a peaceful 
ooucb, yet at least be could liave the scratch of the spear, 
Odin's mark, and so contrive to go with a blood-stained 
soul to the glorious "Walhalla. Surely then if ever, saya a 

■ BrelMuf in *B9l. de« Jda.' 1636, p. 101 ; am also Metuers, rol. ii p. 709; 
.1. (!. MnlliT, |>p, 89, 13». 

" UhateAubriaad, ' Voy, en Ara^que' (Religion). 

X Oviedo, 'Nicvaguv' p. 22; Torquenuidai, 'MonArqaU Ibduai,' liook 
xiiu 0. 4S i Suhsgiiti, book iii. npp. cb. i,-iii. in Kinpborouf^h^ vol, vii. 
Cotnpftre Anderson, 'Exp. to W, Yvinnjtn,' ;i. 125. (8hAiis, gotid men knd 
mathers dying in child-birth to beaven, bad men tnd thow killed bj the 
Bword to hell.) 
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modern writer, the kingdom of heaven auliered violence, 
and the violent took it by force.^ Thence we follow the 
idea onward to the battle-fields of holy war, where the 
soldier earned with his blood the imfadiog crown of martyr- 
dom, and Christian and Moslem were urged in mutual onset 
and upheld in agony by the glimpse of paradise opening to 
receive the slayer of the infidel 

Such ideas, current among the lower races as to the 
soul's future happineaa or misery, do not seem, setting 
aside some exceptional points, to be thoughts adopted or 
degraded from doctrines of cultured nations. They rather 
belong to the intellectual gtratmn in which they are found. 
If BO, we must neither ignore nor exaggerate their standing 
in the lower ethics, *The good are good warriors and 
hunters,' said a Pawnee chief; whereupon the author who 
mentions the saying remarks that this would also be the 
opinion of a wolf, if he could express it.^ Nevertiielesa, 
if experience has led societies of savage men to fix on 
certain qualites, such as courage, skill, and industry, as 
being virtues, then many moralists will say that such a 
theory is not only ethical, but lying at the very foundation 
of ethics. And if these savage societies further conclude 
that such \*irtues obtain their reward in another world 
as in this, then their theories of future happiness and 
misery, destined for what they call good and bad men, may 
be looked on in this sense as belonging to morality, 
though at no high stage of development. But many or 
most writers, when they mention morality, assume a 
narrower definition of it. This must be borne in mind in 
appreciating what is meant by the statements of several 
well-qualified ethnologists, who have, in more or less degree, 
denied a moral character to the future retribution as con- 
ceived in savage religion, Mr. Ellis, describing the Society 
Islanders, at least gives an explicit definition. When he 
tried to ascertain whether they connected a person's con- 

* Alger, ' Futwre Life,' p. 93. 

« Briiiton, 'Mytlia of New World,' p. 300. 
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^tion in a future state with bis disposition and conduct in 
this, he never could learn that they expected in the world 
of Bpirits any difference in the treatment of a kind, gene- 
rous, peaceful man, and that of a cruel, parsimonious, 
quarrelsome one.' This remark, it seems to me, applies to 
savage religion far and wide. Dr. Brinton, commenting on 
the native religious of America, draws his line in a some- 
what different place. Nowhere, he says, was any well- 
defined doctrine that mora! turpitude was judged and 
punished in the next world. Ko contrast is discMverable 
between a place of torments and a realm of Joy ; at the 
worst but a negative castigation awaited tJie liar, the coward, 
or the niggard.'' Professor J. G. Midler, in his ' American 
Religions,' yet more pointedly denies any ' ethical meaning ' 
in the contrasts of the savage future life, and looks upon 
what he well calls its ' light-side ' and * shadow-side ' not 
as recompensing earthly virtue and vice, V>ut rather as 
carrying on earthly conditions in a new existence.* 
(-^ The idea that admission to the happier region depends 
on the performance of religious rites and the giving of 
offerings, seems scarcely known to the lowest savages. It 
is worth while, however, to notice some statements which 
seem to mark its appearance at the level of high savagery 
or low barbarism. Thus in the Society Islands, though 
the destiny of man's spirit to the region of night or to 
elysium was irrespective of moral character, we hear of 
neglect of rites and offerings as being visited by the dis- 
pleasure of deities.* In Florida, the belief of the Sun- 
worshipping people of Acbalaque wa« thus described : those 
who had lived well, and well serveil the Sim, and given 
many gifts to the poor in his honour, would be happy after 

' Ellia, ' Polyn, Rm,' ?o1. i, p. S97 ; see klso WilliMii?, ' Fyi,' toI, I 
p. 243. 

^ Brinton, p. 242, ka. 

* J. G. MUller, •Anier. Urrel.' pp. 87, 224. See also the opinions of 
Meinera, 'Geich. der Religioa,' vol, ii. p. 70S ; Wuttke, 'Geich. dea Heideti- 
thums,' vol. i. p. US'. 

* EIHb, Lc. ; Sloerenbout, * Voynge/ vol. i. p. 4S3, 
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death and be changed into stare, whereas the wicked would 
he carried to a Jestitute and wretched ejdstence among 
mountain precipices, where fierce wild beasts have their 
dens.' According to Bosman, the souls of Guinea negroes 
reaching the river of death must answer to the divine judge 
how they have lived; have they religiously observed the 
holy days dedicated to their god, have they abstained from 
all forbidden meats and kept their vows inviolate, they are 
wafted acroBB to paradise ; but if they have sinned against 
these laws they are plunged in the river and there drowned 

'for ever.- Such statements among peoples at these stt^es 
of culture are not frequent, and perhaps not very vaKd as 
accounts of original native doctrine. It is in the elaborate 
religious syatems of more oiganized nations, in modem 
Brahmaniam and Buddhifim, and degraded forms of Chria- 
tianity, that the special adaptation of the doctrine of re- 
tribution to the purposes of priestcraft and cercmoniaUam 
has become a commonplace of miasionary reports. 

It is well not to apeak too positively on a subject so 
difficult and doubtful as this of the history of the belief in 
future retribution. Careful criticism of the evidence is 
above all necesaary. For instance, we have to deal with 

. several statements recorded among low races, explicitly 

'assignjjig reward or punishment to men after death, accord- 
ii^ aa they were good or bad in life. Here the firat thing 
to be done is to clear up, if possible, the question whether 
the doctrine of retribution may have been borrowed from 
some more cultured neighbouring religion, as the very details 
often show to have lieen the caae. Examples of direct 
adoption of foreign dogmas on this subject are not un- 

tcommoQ in the world. When among the Dayake of Borneo 
it is said that a dead man becomes a spirit and Hves in the 
jungle, or haunts the place of l>iirial or burning, or when 
Bome distant moimtain-top is pointed to as the abode of 
spirits of departed friends, it is hardly needful to question. 

^ Rochefort, 'Ilea Antilles,' p. 378. 

^ BoamaD, ' Guioea/ letUr je. ; in PtnkertoD, vol. xvL p. 401. 
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the originality of ideas so eharacteristically savage. But 
one of these Dayak tribes, burning tJie dead, says that ' as 
the smoke of the funeral pile of a good inan rises, the soul 
ascenife with it to the sky, and that the smoke from the 
pile of a wicked man descends, and his soul with it is borne 
down to the earth, and through it to the regions below.' * 
Did not this exceptional idea come into the Dayak's mind 
by c ontact with Hinduism ? In Orissa, again, Khond souls 
have to leap across the black unfathomable river to gain a 
footing on the slippery Leaping Kock, where Dinga Pennu, 
the judge of the dead, sits writing his register of all men's 
daily lives and actions, sending virtuous souls to become 
blessed spirits, keeping I>ack wicked ones and sending them 
to eufler their penalties in new births on earth.* Here the^ 
striking myth of the leaping rock is perfectly sa^ 
the ideas of a judgment, moral retribution, and ti 
tion, may have come from the Hindus of the pi 
accompanying notion of the written book lu^pntir 
did. Dr. Mason is no doubt right in taking as the i^ 
genous doctrine of the Karens tlieir notion of an utide 
world where the ghosts of the dead live on aa here, wni 
he sets down to Hindu influence the idea of Tha-ma, tl 
judge of the dead (the Hindu Yama), as allotting their fate 
according to their lives, sending those who have done deeds 
of merit to heaven, those who have done wickedness to hell, 
and keeping in Hades the neither good nor bad.* How the 
theory of moral retribution may be superposed on more 
primitive doctrines of the future life, comes remaibably into 
view in Turanian religion. Among the Lapps, Jabme-Aimo, 
the subterranean ' home of the dead ' below the earth, 
where the departed have their cattle and follow their liveli- 
hood like Lapps above, though they are a richer, wiser. 



1 St John, 'Fw Ewt,' toI. L p. 181 ; «ee Muody, 'KuratiTft,' vol. L 
p. 332. 

* MaophersDu, p. 92. Com]«r« Moerenhont, Lc, (Tkhtti), 

* Maaon, I.e. p. 195. See alao De BrosM*, 'N*v. auz Trirea AnotrmlM,' 
rtil. iL p. 182 (C«olis« I&). 
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Btronger folk, and also Saivo-Aimo, a yet happier ' home of 
the gods,' are conceptions thoroughly in the spirit of the 
lower culture. But in one account the subterranean abode 
becomes a place of transition, where the dead stay awhile, 
and then with bodies renewed are taken up to the Heaven- 
^fod, or if mifidoers, are Hung into the abyss. Castr^n is 
evidently right in rejecting this doctrine as not native, but 
due to Catholic iniluence. So, at the end of the 16tli Eune 
of the Finiush Kalewala, which tells of Waiaamoinen's visit 
to the dismal land of the dead, there ia put into the hero's 
mouth a second speech, warning the children of men to 
harm not the innocent, for sad payment is in Tuoni's dwell- 
ing — the bed of evil-doere is tliere, with its glowing red-hot 
^tones below and its canopy of snakes above. But the same 
^demne thJa moral ' tag,' ae a later addition to the 
kthen picture of Manala, the under-world of the 
did Christianity scorn to borrow detaik from 
rigT^»it abolished. The narrative of a niedifevat 
to the other world would be incomplete without its 
[scription of tlie awful Bridge of Death; Acheron and 
Taron's bark were restored to their places in Tartarus by 
10 visionary and the poet ; the wailing of sinful souls 
might be heard as they were hammered white-hot in Vulcan's 
smithies ; and the weighing of good and wicked souls, as we 
may see it figured on every Egyptian mummy-case, now 
passed into the charge of St. Paul and the DeviL* 

Tlie foregoing conHiderations having been duly weighed, 
it remains to call attention to the final problem, at whAt 
state of religious history the full theological doctrine ofl 
judicial retribution and mo ral com pensation in a future life- 
tfay have "ameii. It is hard, however, to define where this 
development takes place even at a barbaric stage of culture, 
Thus among the barbaric nations of West Africa, there 

' Oa^riSn, 'Finn. Myth.' pp. 136, 144. See Georgi, 'Reise im Rnsa. 
Rflich,' vol. 1. p. 278. Compare accounts of Purgatory among the North 
Americat) Indians, App&reotlj derived from mi^siouaries, iu Morgan, ' Iri>- 
quoia,' p. 169 ; WftiU, vol. iii. p. 345. 

' See T, Wiigbt, 'St. Patrick's Pnrgatory.' 
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appear such beliefs as that in Nuifi, that criminals who 
escape their puniBhrnent here will receive it in the other 
world ; the division of the Yoruba under-world into an 
upper and a lower region for the righteous and wicked ; the 
Kru doctrine that only the good will rejoin their ancsestors 
in heaven ; the Oji doctrine that only the good will dwell 
after death in the heavenly house or city of the Deity whom 
they call the ' Highest.'* How far is all this to be taken' 
as native conception, and how far as due to ages of Christian 
and Moslem intercourse, to which at any rate few will 
scruple to refer the last case ? 

In the lower ranges of civilization, some of the moat re- 
markable doctrines of this class are recorded in North 
America, Time they appear in conuejdon with the fancy 
of a river or gulf to be passed by the departing eoul on its 
way to the land of the dead, one of the most remarkable 
traits of the tnytholt>gy of the world. This seems in its 
origin a nature-myth, connected probably with the Sun'e 
passage across the sea into Hades, and in many of its 
versions it appears as a mere episode of the soul's journey 
withoiit any moral sense attached to it. Brebeuf, the sameJ 
early Jesuit missionary who says explicitly of the Hurons 
that there is no difl'erence in their future life between the 
fate of the virtuous and the vicious, mentions also among 
them the tree-trunk that bridges the river of death; her9| 
the dead must cross, the dog that guards it attacks some 
souls, and they fall. Yet in other versions this myth has a 
moral sense attached to it, and the passage of the heaven- 
gulf becomes an ordeal to separate good and wicked. To 
take but one instance, there is Catlin's account of the 
Choctaw souls journeying far westward, to where the long 
slippery barkless pine-Ic^, stretching from hiU to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river; the good pass 
safely to a beauteous Indian paradise, the wicked fall into 
the abyss of waters, and go to the dark hungry wretched 

' Wftiu, ToL ii. pp. 171, ISl ; Boweo, ' Yorub* Ltug.* p- ivi. See J. L. 
WilsoD, p. 210. 
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land wliere they are Iienceforth to dwell.^ This and many 
similar beliefs current iu the religiooa of the world, which 
need not be partieiilariaed here, seem best explained as 
originally nature-mythe, afterwards adapted to a religious 
purpose. A different conception was recorded so early as 
1623, by Captain John Smith among the Massachusetts, 
whose name is etill tiome by the New England district they 
once inhabited : They say, at first there was no king but 
Kiehtan, that dwelleth far westerly above the heavens, 
whither all good men go when they die, and have plenty of 
all things. The bad men go thither also and knock at the 
door, but he bids them go wander in endless want and 
misery, for they shall not stay there.'' Lastly, the Salish 
Indians of Oregon my that the good go to a happy Iiunting- 
ground of endless game, while the bad go to a place where 
there is eternal snow, hunger, and thirst, and are tantalised 
by the sight of game they cannot kill, and water they can- 
not drink,^ If, now, in looking at these records, the doubta 
which beset them can be put aside, and the accounts of the 
different fates assigned to the good and wicked can be 
accepted as belonging to genxiine native American religion 
and if, moreover, it be considered that the goodness and 
wickedness for which men are to be thus rewarded and 
punished are moral qualities, however undeveloped in de- 
finition, this will amount to an admission that theVdoctrine 
of moral retributid^ at any rate appears within the range of 
savage theology. Such a view, however, by no means invali- 
dates the view here put forward as to the historical develop, 
ment of the doctrine, but only goes to prove at liow early 
a stage it may liave begun to take place. The general mass 
of evidence still remains to show the sav^e doctrine of the 
future state, as originally involving no moral retribution, 

' Bfcbeuf in 'Rel. dea Jib.' 1635, p. 35; 1636, p. 105. Catlin, • N, A. 
Ind,' vol. ii. p. 127; Long's 'Eip,' vol. i. p. 180, Se« Brintou, [>. 247; 
<V&itz, vol. ii p, mi, vol. Hi. p. 197; mid the collection of myths of tUc 
" »ven-Brid!ge and Heaven-Gulf in ' Eorly History of Mnukiad,' ehap. xiL 

EADlth, * Now EngUnd,' ti) Pmkvrtou, vol. riii. p. 244. 
Iwju in 'Tr. £l,h. Sue.' vol iii. p. 303. 
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or arriving at this through transitional and rudimentai'y| 
stages. ~" '' 

In strong contrast with the schemes of savs^e future 
existence, I need but set before the reader's mind a sabent 
point here and there in the doctrine of distinct and unques- 
tionable moral retribution, as held in religicins uf the higher 
culture. The inner mystic doctrines of ancient Egypt may 
perhaps never be extracted now from the pictures and 
hieroglyphic formulas of the ' Book of tli© Dead.' But the 
ethnc^rapher may satisfy himself of two important points 
as to the place wfiich the Egyptian view of the future life 
occupies in the history of religion. On the one hand, the 
Boul's quitting and revisiting the corpse, the placing of the 
.ira^e in the tomb, the oft'ering of meat and drink, the 
fearful journey to the regions of the departed, the renewed 
life like that on earth, with its houses to dwell in and fields 
to cultivate — ^all these are conceptions which connect the 
Egyptian religion with the religions of the ruder racea of 
mankind. But on the other hand, the mixed ethical and 
ceremonial standard by which the dead are to be judged 
adapts these primitive and even savage thoughts to a higher 
social development, such as may be shown by fragments 
from that remarkable 'negative confession' which the 
dead must make before Osiris and the forty-two judges in 
Amenti. ' O ye Lords of Truth ! let me know you ! 
, . . Kub ye away my faults. I have not privily done 
evil against mankind. ... I have not told falsehoods 
in the tribunal of Truth. ... I have not done any 
wicked tiling. I have not made the labouring luan do more 
than his task daily. ... I have not cahimniabed the 
slave to his master. ... I have not murdered. . . . 
I have not done fraud to men. I have not changed the 
measures of the country. 1 have not injured the images of 
the gods. I have not taken scraps of the bandages of the 
dead. I liave not committed adultery. I have not with- 
held milk from the mouths of sucklings. I have not 
hunted wild animals in the pasturages. I have not netted 
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am pure i 



am pure 



J I 



am 



sacred birde. . • , I 
pure ! ' ^ 

The Vedic liyrans, again, tell of endless happiness for 
the good in heaven with the gods, and speak also of the 
deep pit where the liars, the lawless, they who give no 
sacrifiee, will be cast." The rival theories of continuance 
and retribution are seen in instructive coexistence in classic 
Greece and Rome. What seems the older belief holds its 
ground in the realm of Hades ; that dim region of bodiless, 
smoke-like ghosts remains the home of the undistinguiahed 
crowd in the fiea-o^ ^loj, the "middle life.' Yet at the 
same time the judgment-seat of Minoa and Ehadamantbos, 
the joys of Elysium for the just and good, fiery Tartarus 
echoing with the wail of the wicked, represent the newer 
doctrine of a moral retribution. The idea of purgatorial 
enfiering, which hardly aecma to have entered the minds of 
the lower races, expands in immense vigour in the great 
Aryan religions of Asia. Li Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
the working out of good and evil actions into their neces- 
sary consequence of happiness and misery is the very key 
to the phdoaophy of life, whether life's succeasive tranami- 
grations be in animal, or human, or demon births on earth, 
or in luxurious heaven-palaces of gold and jewels, or in the 
agoniEing hells where Oriental fancy riots in the hideous 
inventory of torture — caldrons of toiling oil and liquid fire; 
black dungeons and rivers of filth ; vipers, and vultures, 
and cannibals ; thorns, and spears, and red-hot pincers, and 
whips of flame> To the modem Hindu, it is true, cere- 
monial morality seems to take the upper hand, and the 
question of happiness or misery after death turns rather 
on ablutions and fasts, on sacrifices and gifts to brah- 
mans, than on purity and beneficence of life. Buddhism in 
South East Asia, sadly degenerate from its once high 



' Bircli, Introduction to and tnnaUtion of the 'Book of the Dead,' ia 
Biuiaen, vul. v. ; Wiikinaon, ' Anwent Eg,' vol. v. 

' For references to Etg Veda see Miiir, 'SAnskrit Tejcta,' ace. iTiii. ; Mux 
Miiller, Lecture uu Vedii4 iu 'Essays,' vol, IL 
I — H 
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estate, is apt to work out the doctrine of merit and de- 
merit into debtor and creditor accounts kept in good and 
bad marks from day to day ; to serve out go much tea in 
hot weather counts 1 to the merit-side, and putting a 
stop to one's women scolding for a month counts 1 like- 
wise, but this may be balanced by the offence of letting 
them keep the bowla and plates dirty for a day, which 
counts 1 the wrong way ; and it appears that giving wood 
for two coffinSf which count SO marks each, and burying 
four bones, at 10 marks a-piece, would just be balancsed 
by murdering a child, which counts 100 to the bad.> It 
need Jiardly be said here that these two great religions of 
Asia must be judged rather iu their records of long past 
ages, than in the lingering degeneration of their modem 
reality. 

In the Khordah-A vesta, a document of the old Persian 
religion, the fate of good and wicked souls at death is pic* 
tured in a dialc^ue between ZarethuEtra (Zoroaster), an^ 
Ahura-Mazda and Anra-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman). 
Zarathuatra askSj ' Ahura-Mazda, Heavenly, Holiest, Creator 
of the corporeal world, Purel When a pure man dies, 
where does his soul dwell during this night?' Then 
answers Ahura-Mazda : ' Near his head it sits down, re- . 
citing the Gatha Ustavaiti, praying happiness for itself; 
" Happiness be to the man who conduces to the happiness oy 
each. May Ahura-Mazda create, ruling after his wish." ' On 
this night the soul sees as much joyfulneaa as the whole 
living world possesses; and so the second and the third night. 
When the lapse of the third night turns itself to light, then 
the soul of the pure man goes forward, rocoUecting itself by 
the perfume of plants. A wind blows to meet it from the 
mid-day regions, a sweet-scented one, more sweet-scented 
than the other winds, and the soul of the pure man receives 
it — ' Whence blows this wind, the sweetest-scented which I 
ever have smelt with the nose ? ' Then comes to meet him 

^ 'Journ. Ind. Ar<ihi|>.' Dew ser. vol. iL p. 210, See RMtun, 'Oeiitl. 
Asieti,' voL iU. p. 887. 
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hifi own law (his rule of life) in the figure of a maidea 

beautiful, shining, with shining armp, powerful, well-grown, 

slender, large-boaomed, with praiseworthy body, noble, with 

brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth as 

the fairest creatures. Then to her speaks the soul of the 

pure man, asking, 'Wbafc maidea art thou whom I have 

Been here as the faireat of maidens in body ? ' She answers, 

' I am, youth, thy good thoughts, words, and works, thy 

good law, the own law of thine own body. Thou hast 

made the pleasant yet pleasanter to me, the fair yet fairer, 

the desirable yet more desirable, the sitting in a high place 

sitting in a yet higher place.' Then the soul of the piire 

man takes the first step and comes to the first paradise, the 

second and third step to the second and third paradise, 

the fourth step and arrives at the Eternal Lights. To the 

Bouls speaks a pure one deceased before, asking it, 'How 

art thou, pure deceased, come away from the Heshly 

dwellings, from the corporeal world hither to the invisible, 

from the perishable world hither to the imperishable. Hail ! 

has it happened to thee long?' 'Then speaks Abura- 

Ma^da : " Ask not him whom thou askest, for he is come 

on the fearful way of trembling, the separation of body and 

soul. Bring him hither of the food, of the full fatness, that 

is the food for a youth who thinks, speaks, and does good, 

who is devoted to the good law after death — that is the food 

for a woman who especially timks good, speaks good, does 

good, the following, obedient, pure after death."' And 

now Zarathustra aaks, when a wicked one ^liee, where his 

Boul dwells ? H^jff iulinww, running about near the head, 

it utters the jpayer, Ke \naimi : — ' Which land shall I 

praise, whitiwr shall I go praying, Ahura-Ma^da ? * 

In this nigfit it sees as much unjoyfulncss as tho whole 

living world ; and so the second and the third night, and it 

goes at dawn to the impure place, recollecting itself by the 

stench. An evil-amelling wind comes towards the dead from 

the north, and with it the ugly hateful maiden who ia his 

own wicked deeds, and the soul takes the fourth step into 
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the darkneES without beginning, and a wicked soul aaks 
how long — woe to thee 1 — art thou come ? and the mocking 
Anra-Mainyiv, answering in words like tlie words of Ahura- 
Mazda to the good, bids food to be brought— poison, and 
mixed with poison, for them who think and speak and do 
evi], and follow the wicked law. The Parsi of our own 
time^ following in obscure tradition the ancient Zoroastrian 
faith, before he prays for forgiveness for all that he ought 
to have thought, and said, and done, and has not, for all 
that he ought not to have thought, and said, and done, and 
has, confesses thus his faith of the future life : — ' I am 
wholly witliout doubt in the existence of the good Mazada- 
yaQnian faith, in the coming of the resurrection and the 
later body, in the stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in an 
invariable recompense of good deeds and their reward, and 
of bad deeds and their punishment.' ' 

In Jewisli theology, the doctrine of future retribution 
appears after the Babylonish captivity, not in ambiguous 
terms, but as the stongly-exprea&ed and intensely-felt 
religioiifi conviction it has since remained among the chil- 
dren of Israel. Not long afterward, it received the sanction 
of Christianity. 

A broad survey of the doctrine of the Future Life among 
the various nations of the world shows at once how djJ)icult 
and how important is a syatematic theory of its develop- 
ment. Looked at ethnographically, the general relations 
of the lower to the higher culture as to the luelief in future 
existence may be defined somewhat as follows :— If we draw ■ 
a line dividing civilization at the junction of savagery and 
barbarism^ — about whore the Caiib and New Z e alande r ends 
and the Aztec or tataj- begins, we may see clearly th« 
difference of prevalent doctrine on either side. On thai 
savage side, the theory of hovering ghosts is Rtrong, re- 
birth in human or animal Iwdies is often thought of, but! 
above all there prevails tlie expectation of a new life, most I 

> Spiegel, 'Areata,' ed. Bleeic, vol. iii pp. 136, 1S3: we to\. L pp. £viij. 
90, 141 i vol. ii. p. 08. 
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often located in some distant eartlily region, or less com- 
monly in tlie under-world or on the aky. On Ihe cultured | 
side, the tlieory oi hovering ghosts continues, but tends to ,' 
subside from philosophy into f olklor e, the theory of re-birth' 
Ib elaborated into great philosophic systems, but eventually I 
die? out under the opposition of scientific biologyj whilej 
the doctrine of a new life after death maintains its place' 
with immense power in the human mind, althouf,fli the deadj 
have been ousted by geography from any earthly district,! 
and the r^ioua of heaven and hell are mwe^ and more' 
spiritualized out of definite locality into vague expressions' 
of future happiness and misery. Again, on the savage side' 
we Bnd the dominant idea to Ije a continuance of the soul 
in a new_jxifltsnc5e, like the present^ life, or idealized aUd 
exaggerated on its model; while on the cultured side the 
|doctrine of judgment and moral retribution prevails with 
paramoimt, though not indeed absolute sway. What, theit] 
haa been the historical course of theological opinion, t^ | 
have produced in different stages of culture these contrasted 
phases of doctrme ? 

In some respects, theories deriving savage from more 
civilized idea^ are tenable. In certain cases, to consider a 
particular savage doctrine of the future state as a fragmen- 
tary, or changed, or corrupted outcome of the religion of 
higher races, seems as easy aa to reverse this view by taking 
Bavagery as representing the starting-point. It is open to 
anyone to suppose that the doctrine of transmigration 
among American savages and African barbarians may have 
been degraded from elaborate systems of metem psychosis 
established among philogyphic nations like the Hindus ; 
that the North American and South African doctrine of 
continued existence in a subterranean world may be derived 
from similar beliefs held by races at the level of the ancient 
Greeks; that when rude tribes in the Old or New World 
assign among the dead a life of happiness to some, and of 
misery to othera, this idea may have been inherited or 
adopted from culturtsd nations holding more strongly and 
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Byatematically the doctrine of retribution. In such cases 
the argument in to a gruat extent the same, whether the 
lower race be ooneidered degenerate descendants of a higher 
nation, or whether the simpler suppogition be put forward 
that they have adopted the ideas of some more cultured 
people. These views ought to have full attention, for d^e- 
norate and burruwod beliefs form no small item in the 
opinions of unciviliKed races. Yet this kind uf explanation 
is more adapted to meet special cases than general oon- 
ditions ; it is rather suited to piecemeal treatment, than to 
comprehensive study, of tlie religions of mankind. Worked 
oat on a large scale, it would endeavour to aceount for 
the doctrines of tlie savage world, as being a patchwork of 
fragments from various religions of high nations, trans- 
ported by not easily-conceived means from their distant 
homes and set down in remote regions of the earth. It 
may be safely said that no hypothesis can account for the 
varied doctrines current among the lower trilwa, witliont the 
admisBion that religious ideas have been in no small mea- 
sure developed and modified in the districts where they are 
cirrrent. 

Now this theory of development, in its fullest scope, 
combined with an aocessory theory of degeneration and 
adoption, seemB beat to meet the general facts of the case, 
A hypothesis which finds the origin of the doctrine of the 
future lite in the primitive animism of the lower races, and 
thence traces it along the course of religious thought, in 
varied developments fitted to exacter biowledge and forming J 
part of loftier ereeds, may well be maintained as in reason- 
able accordance with the evidence. Such a theory, as has 
been sufficiently shown in the foregoing chapters, affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the occurrence, in the midst of 
cultured religions, of intellectually low superstitions, such 
as that of offerings to the dead, and various others. These, 
which the development theory treats naturally as survivals 
from a low stage of edncation lingering on in a higher, are 
by no me&Qs so readily accounted for by the degeneration 
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theory. There are more special arguments wbieli favour 
the priority of the savage to the civilized phases of the 
doctrine of a future life. If savages did in general receive 
their views of another existence from the rehgious systems 
of cultured nations, these systems can hardly have been 
Bnch as recognize the dominant doctrines of heaven and 
hell. For, as to the locality of the future world, savage 
races especially favour a view little represented in civilized 
belief, namely, that the life to come is in some distant * 
earthly country. Moreover, the belief in a fierj' abyss or 
Gehenna, wiiich excites so intensely and lays hold so firmly 
of the imaginatton of the most ignorant men, would have 
been especially adapted to the minds of savages, had it 
come down to them by tradition from an ancestral faith. 
Yet, in fact, the lower races so seldom recognize such an 
idea, that even the few cases in which it occurs lie open to 
suspicion of not being purely native. The proposition that 
the sav^e doctrines descend from the more civilized aeema 
thus to involve the improbable supposition, that tribes 
capable of keeping up traditions of Paradise, Heaven, or 
Hades, should nevertheless have forgotten or discarded a 
tradition of Hell. Still more important is the contraab 
between the continuance-theory and the retribution-theory > 
of the future existence, in the sections of culture where' 
they respectively predominate. On the one hand, the con- 
tinuance-theory, with its ideas of a ghostly life like this, is 
directly vouched for by the evidence of the senses in dreamB \ 
and visions of the dead, and may be claimed as part of the \ 
'Natural Religion,' properly so called, of the lower races. 
On the other hand, the retribution-theory ia a dogma which 
this evidence of apparitions could Iiardly set on foot, though 
capable of afterwards supporting it. Throughout the pre- 
sent study of animistic religion, it constantly cornea into 
view that doctrines which in the lower culture are philo- 
sophical, tend in the higher to become ethical; that what 
among savages is a science of nature, passes among civilized 
nations into a moral engine. Herein lies the distinction 
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of deepest import between the two great theories of the 
soul's existence after bodily death. According to a develop- 
ment theory of culture, the savage; unethical doctrine 
of continuance would be taken as the more primitive, eue-'. 



ceeded in higher civilization by the ethical doctrine of 
retribution. Now this theory of the course of religion in 
the distant and obscure past is conformable with experience 
of its actual history, bo far as this lies within our know- 
ledge. Whether we compare the early Greek with tlie later 
Greek, the early Jew with the later Jew, the ruder races of 
the world In their older condition with the same races aa 
aft'ected by the three misBionary religions of BuddhlBm, 
Mohammedaaism, Christianity, the testimony of history' 
vouches for tlie like transition towards ethical dogma. 

In couclusioti, though theological argument on the actual 
validity of doctrines relating to the future life can liave no 
place here, it wiU be well not to pass by without further 
remark one great practical question which lies fairly witliin 
the province of Ethnography. How, in the various stages 
of culture, has the character and conduct of the living been 
affected by the thought of a life to come ? If we take the 
savage beliefs as a starting-point, it will appear that these 
belong rather to speculative philosophy than to practical rule 
of life. The lower races hold opinions as to a future state 
because they think theiu true, but it is not surprising that 
men who take so little thought of a contingency three days 
off, should receive Httle practical impulse from vague antici- 
patioaa of a life beyond the grave. Setting aside the con- 
sideration of possible races devoid of all thought of a 
future existence, there unquestionably has been and is & 
great masa of mankind whose lives are scarcely aB'ected by 
such expectations of another life as they do hold. The 
doctrine of continuance, making death as it were a mere 
journey into a new country, can have little direct action on 
men's conduct, though indirectly it has indeed an enormous 
and disastrous influence on society, leading as it does to the 
slaughter of wives and slaves, and the destruction of pro< 
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perty, for tlie use of the dead in the next world. If this 
world to come be thought a happier r^ion^ the looking for- 
ward to it makes men more willing to risk their lives in 
battle, promotes the habit of despatching the sick and ^ed 
uito a better life, and encouragea auicide when life is very 
hateful here. When the half-way house between continuance 
and retribution is reached, and the idea prevails that the 
manly virtues which give rank and wealtfi and honour here 
will lead hereafter to yet brighter glory, then this belief 
must add new force to the earthly motives which make bold 
warriors and mighty chiefs. But among men who expect to 
become hovering ghosta at death, or to depart to some 
gloomy land of shades, such expectation atrengthens the 
natural horror and hatred of diasolution. They tend to- 
ward the state of mind frequent among modern Africans, 
whos»4hought of death is that he shall drink no more rum, 
wear no more fine elothea, have no more wives. The negro 
of our own day would feel to the utmost the sense of those 
lines in the beginning of the Iliad, which describe the heroes' 
' souls ' being cast down to Hades, but ' themselves ' left a 
prey to dogs and carrion birds. 

Eieing to the level of the higher races, w© mark tbe 
thought of future existence taking a larger and larger place 
in the convictions of religion, the expectation of a judg- 
ment after death gaining in intensity and becoming, what it 
scarcely seems to the savage, a real motive in life. Yet this 
change is not to be measured as proceeding throughout in 
any direct proportion with the development of culture. The 
doctrine of the future life has hardly taken deeper and 
stronger root in the higher than in the middle levels of 
civilization. In the language of ancient Egypt, it is the 
dead who are emphatically called the ' living.* for their life 
is everlasting, whether in the world of the departed, or 
nearer home in the tomb, the 'eternal dwelling.' The 
Moslem says that men sleep in life and wake in death; 
the Hindu likens the body which a soul has quitted to the 
bed he rises from in the morning. The story of the ancient 
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Gebc, whu weyt at births and laughed ab fimerak, embodieB 
an idea of the relation of this life to the next which comes 
to the surface again and again in the history of religion, 
nowhere perhaps touched in with a lighter hand than in 
the Arabian Nights' tale where Abdallah of the Kea indig- 
nantly breaks oft' his friendship with Abdallah of the Land, 
when he hears that the dwellers on the land do not feast and 
sing when one of them dies, like the dwellers in the sea, 
but mourn and weep and tear their garments. Such thoughts 
lead on into the morbid asceticism that culminates in the 
life of the Buddhist saint, eating his food with loathing 
from the alms-bowl that he carries as though it held 
medicine, wrapping himself in grave-clothes from the ceme- 
tery, or putting on his disfigured robe as though it were a 
bandage to cover a sore, whose looking forward is to death 
for deliverance from the miser}' of life, whose dreamiest 
hope is that after an inconceivable aeries of successive 
existences he may find in utter dissolution and not-being a 
refuge even from lieaven. 

The belief in future retribution has been indeed a power- 
ful engine in shaping the life of nations. Powerful both for 
good and evil, it has been made the servant-of -all -work of 
many faiths. Priesthoods have used it unscrupulously for 
their professional ends, to gain wealth and power for their 
own caste, to stop intellectual and social progress beyond 
the barriers of their consecrated systems. On the banks of 
the river of death, a band of priests has stood for ages to 
bar the passage against all poor souls who cannot satisfy 
their demands for ceremonies, and formulas, and fees. This 
is the dark side of the picture. On the bright side, as we 
Bttidy the moral standards of the higher nations, and see 
how the hopes and fears of the life to come have been 
brought to enforce their teachings, it is plain that through 
most widely differing religions the doctrine of future jndg- 
ment has lieen made to further goodness and to check 
wickedness, according to the shifting rules by which men 
have divided right from wrong. \ The philosophic schools 
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which from elaaaic times onward have rejected the belief'^ii 
a future existence, appear to liave come back by a new road 
to the very starting-point which perhaps the rudest races of 
men never quitted. At least this seems true as regards the 
doctrine of future retribution, wliich is alike absent from 
the belief of classes of men at the two extremes of culture. 
How Ear the moral standard of life may have been adjusted 
throughout the higher races witli reference to a life liere- 
after, is a problem difficult of aolution, so largely do un- 
believers in this second life share ethical principles which 
have been more or leas shaped under its influence. Men 
who live for one world or for two, have high motives of 
virtue in common ; the noble self-respect which impels them 
to the life they feel worthy of them ; the love of goodness 
for its own sake and for its immediate results ; and beyond 
this, the desire to do good that shall survive the doer, who 
will not indeed be in the land of the li\ing to see hie work, 
but who can yet discount his expectations into some measure 
of present satisfaction. Yet he who believes that his thread 
of life will be severed once and for ever by the fatal shears, 
well knows that he wants a purpose and a joy in life, which 
belong to him who looks for a life to come. Few men feel 
real contentment in the expectation of vanishing out of con- 
scious existence, henceforth, like the great Buddha, to exist 
only in their works. To remain incarnate in the memory of 
friends is something. A few great spirits may enjoy in the 
reverence of future ages a thousand years or so of 'sub- 
jective immortality ; ' though as for mankind at large, the 
individual's personal interest hardly extends beyond those 
who have lived in his time, while hia own memory scarce 
outlives the third and fourth generation. But over and 
above these secular motives, the belief in immortality 
extends its powerful influence through life, and culminates 
at the last hour, when, setting aside the very evidence of 
their aensea, the mourners smile throi^h their tears, and 
say it is not death but life. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

ANIMISM (coniinued), 

AuimiBui, expanding from the Dootrine of Sonla to tbe wider I)octnn« of 
S[iirit», becomes rk complete Philoaophy of Natural Religion — Definition 
of Spirits Bimilar to and apparently inodelled on that of Souls— Transi- 
tion Btogi; ; clossea of Soula passing into good and evil Demous — Msues- 
Worship — Doctrine of Embodiment of Spirits ia human, animal, vege- 
table, and inert Itodies — Demoniacal Foeseaaiou and Obsession as causes 
of Disease and Oniolo-inspiration— Fetiahitm — Disease-spirits embodied 
^^hort attoobwi to remains of Corpse — Fetish produced hj a Spirit 
embodied in, attocfasd to, or operating through, uti Object — Aualoguea 
of Fetish-doctrine in Modern Science — 8 took -Mid -H tone Worship — 
Idolatry — SurviTal of Animistic Phraseology in modem Languag« — 
Declise of Auimistic theory of Nature. 



The general scheme of Atiiiaism, of which the doctrme of 
Boula hitherto diseuaaed forms partj thence expands to com- 
plete the full general philosophy of Natural Religion among 
mankind. Conformably with that early childlike philusuphy 
in which human life seems the direct key to the underetand- 
ing of nature at large, the savage theory of the universe 
refers its phenomena in general to the wilful action of per- 
vading personal spirits. It was no spontaneous fancy, but 
the reasonable inference that effects are due to causes, whicli 
led the rude men of old days to people with sucIj ethereal 
phantoms their own homes and haunts, and the vast earth 
and sky beyond. Spirits are simply peraomfied causes. As 
men's ordinary life and actions were held to be caused by 
soula, ao the happy or disastrous events wliich afl'ect man- 
kind, as well as the manifold physical operations of the 
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outer-world, were acoounted for as caueed by eoul-like beingB, 
spirits whose eesential similarity of origin is evident through 
all their wondrous variety of power and function. Much 
that the primitive animistic view thus explains, has been 
indeed given over by more advanced education to the 
' metaphyaical' and 'positive' stages of thought. Yet 
animism is still plainly to be traced onward from the intel- 
lectual state of the lower races, along the course of the 
higher culture, whether its doctrines have been continued 
and modified into the accepted philosophy of religion, or 
whether they have dwindled into mere survivals in popular 
superstition. Though all I here undertake ia to sketch in 
outline such features of this spiritualistic philosophy as I 
can see plainly enough to draw at all, scarcely attempting 
to clear away the haze that covers great parts of the subject, 
yot even so much as I venture on is a hard task, made yet 
harder by the responsibility attaching to it. For it appears 
that to follow the course of animism on from its more 
primitive stages, is to account for much of mediieval and 
modem opinion whose meaning and reason could hardly be 
comprehended without the aid of a development-theory of 
culture, taking in the various processes of new formation, 
abolition, survival, and revival. Thus even the despised 
ideas of savage races become a practically important topic 
to the modem world, for here, as usual, whatever bears 
on the origin of philosophic opinion, bears also on its 
validity. 

At this point of the investigation, we come fully into sight 
of the principle which has been all along implied in the use 
of the word Animism, iq. a sense beyond its narrower mean- 
ing of the doctrine of houIh. By using it to express the 
doctrine of spirits generally, it is practically asserted that 
the idea of souls, demons, deities, and any other classes of 
spiritual beings, are conceptions of similar nature through- 
out, the conceptions of souls being the original ones of the 
series. It waa best, from this point of view, to begin with 
a careful study of soula, which are the spirits proper to men. 
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animals, and tilings, before extending the survey of the 
spirit-world to ita fullest range. If it be admitted that souls 
and other spiritual beings are conceived of as essentially 
sitnilar in their nature, it may be reasonably argued that the 
class of coQceptions based on evidence most direct and 
accessible to ancient men, is the earlier and fundamental 
class. To grant this, is in effect to agree that the doctrine 
of souls, founded on the natural perceptions of primitive 
man, gave rise to the doctrine of spirits, which extends 
and modifies ita general theory for new purposes, but in 
developments leea authenticated and consistent, more fanci- 
ful and far-fetched. It seems as though the conception of 
a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a 
type or model on which he fram.ed not only bis ideas of 
other souls uf lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual 
beings in general, from the tiniest elf that sports in the long 
grass up to the heavenly Creator and Kuler of the world, 
the Great Spirit. 

The doctrines of the lower races fully justify us in classing 
their spiritual beings in general as eimUar in nature to the 
souls of men. It will be incidentally shown here, f^ain 
and again, that souls have the same qualities attributed to 
them as other spirits, are treated in like fashion, and pass 
without distinct breaks into every part of the general 
spiritual deftnition. The 8im.ilar nature of soul and othoi 
spirit is, in fact, one of the commonplaces of animism, from 
its rudest to its most cultured stages. It ranges from the 
native New Zealanders' and West Indians' conceptioDS of 
the 'atua' and the 'cemi,' beings which require special 
definition to show whether they are human souls or demons 
or deities of some other class,' and so onward to the decla- 
ration of Fhilo JudseuB, that souls, demons, and angels 
differ indeed in name, but are in reality one,'' and to the 
state of mind of the modem Roman Catholic priest, who is 



' See Tsjlor, 'New Zealuid,' p. IH ; J. G. Miiller, ' AmehkaiuMhe Dire- 
Hgionen,' p, 171. 

' Pliilo Jiid. He Gigantjbus, it. 
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cautioned in the rubric concemittg the examination ^t 4 
possessed patient, not to believe the demon if he p;?etenda 
to be the aoul of some saint or deceased person, ■Gr a good 
angel (neque ei credatiir, si d*mon simularet ee esse ani- 
mam aliciijus Sancti, vel defuncti, vel Angehim bonumy 
Nothing can bring more broadly into view the similar 
nature of souls and other spiritual beings than the exist- 
ence of a full transitional series of ideas. Souls of dead 
men are in fact considered as actually forming one of the 
most important classes of demons and deities. 
*• It is quite usual for savage tribes to live in terror of the 
souls of the dead as harmful spirits. Thus Australiane 
have been known to consider the ghosts of the unburied 
dead as liecoming malignant demons,- New Zealanders 
have supposed the souls of their dead to become bo changed 
in nature as to be malignant to their nearest and dearest 
friends in Ufa ;' the Caribg said that, of man's various 
souls, some go to the seashore and capsize boats, others to 
the forest to lie evil spirits;* among the Sioux Indians 
the fear of a ghost's vengeance has been found to act as a 
check on murder ;^ of some tribes in Central Africa it may 
be said that their main religious doctrine is the belief in 
ghosts, and that the main characteristic of these ghosts is 
to do hann to the living.'' The Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souls of their wizards, which become evil demons 
after death ■/ Turanian triljes of North Asia fear their 
shamans even more when dead than when alive, for they 
become a special class of spirits who are the hurtfuUest in 
all nature, and who among the Mongols plague the living on 



' Rttuale Hatimnum : 06 Exarcizauiljg Obsessis & Damonio. 
^ Oldlield, 'Aboi, of Australia* in 'Tr. Etli. Soc' toI. iii, p. 236. See 
Bonwick, ' Tosmuuiaus,' p. 181. 
■' T»yior, 'New Zenliad,' p. 104. 

* B«chcfort, 'Ilea Antilles,' p. 429. 

* Schooler&ft, * Indian Tribw,* part iL p. 19S ; M. Eastman, ' DabootEh,* 
p. 72. 

* Barton, 'CeMtr»l Afr.' »oL ii. p. 541 ; Schlegel, ' Ewe-Bpnu;be,' p. IJtV. 
^ Falkner, ' ratogonin,' p. US ; but cf. Muaterc, y. 180. 
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purpose 60 make them bring offeringa.^ In China it is held 
that the multitudes of wretched destitute spirits in the 
world below, sueh as souls of lepers and beggars, can sorely 
annoy the living ; therefore at certain timea they are to be 
appeased with offerings of food, scant and beggarly ; and a 
man who feels unwell, or fears a mishap in business, will 
prudently have some mock-clothing and mock-money burnt 
for these 'gentlemen of the lower regions,'* Notions of 
this sort are widely prevalent in Indo-China and India; 
whole orders of demons there were formerly human souls, 
especially of people left unburied or slain by plague or 
violence, of bachelors or of women who died in childbirth, 
and who henceforth wreak their vengeance on the living. 
They may, however, be propitiated by temples and oflerings, 
and thus have become in fact a regular class of local deities,^ 
Among them may be counted the diabolic soul of a certain 
wicked British officer, whom native worshippers in the 
Tinnevelly district still propitiate by offering at his grave 
the brandy and cheroots he loved in life.* India even 
carries theory into practice by an actual manufacture of 
demons, as witness the two following accounts, A certain 
brahman, on whose lands a kshatriya raja had biult a house, 
ripped himself up in revenge, and became a demon of the 
kind called brahmadasyu, who has been ever since the 
terror of the whole country, and is the most common vill^e 
deity in Kharakpur.^ Toward tbe^close of the last century 
there were two brahmans, out of whose house a man had 
wrongfully, as they thought, taken forty rupees ; whereupon 
one of the brahmans proceeded to cut off his own mother'a 



' OMtrfetJ, 'Finn, Myth." p. 122. 

^ Dooljttle, 'Chinese,' vol. i. p. WB, 

^ Basti&n, 'Oestl. Aaien,' vol. ii. pp. 120, 41S ; vol. iii. pp. 29, 2C7, 278; 
Taychotogie,' pp. 77, 00; Otom, 'Kanoa,' Lc. p. 816 ^ Elliot id 'Jonrn. 
Eth, 80c.' voL i. p. 115; B<»cli»n»n, 'My»ore, *c,,' in Pinkerton, vol. riiL 
p. 677. 

* iihorlt, 'Tribes o( Indik/ In 'Tr. Eth. Soc' toI, tU. p. 1U2 ; Tinling, 
' Tour round India,' p. 19. 

' Baatiao, ' PnjQliolDgi*, p. IQl. 
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head, with the professed view, entertained by both mother 
and Bon, that her spirit, excited by the heating of a large 
drum during forty days, might haunt, torment, and pursue 
to death the taker of their money and those conoerned with 
him. Declaring with her last words that she would blast 
the thief, the spiteful hag deliberately gave up her life to 
take ghostly vengeance for those forty rupees.' By in- 
stances like these it appears that we may trace up from the 
psychology of the lower races the familiar ancient and 
modem European tales of hateful ghost-demons. The old 
fear even now continues to vouch for the old belief. 

Happily for man's anticipation of death, and for the 
treatment of the sick and aged, thoughts of horror and 
hatred do not preponderate in ideas of deified ancestors, 
who are regarded on the whole as kindly patron spirits, at 
least to their own kinsfolk and worBhippers, Manea-wor- 
ship is one of the great branches of the religion of mankind.- 
Its principles are not difficult to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relatione of the living world. 
The dead ancestor, now passed into a deity, simply goes on 
protecting his own family and receiving suit and service 
from them as of old ; the dead chief still watches over his 
own tribe, still holds his authority by helping friends and 
harming enemies, still rewards the right and sharply 
punishes the wrong. It will be enough to show by a few 
characteristic examples the general position of manea-wor- 
ship among mankind, from the lower culture upward,^ In 
the two Americas it appears not uufrequently, from the low 
savage level of the Brazilian Camacans, to the somewhat 
higher stage of northern Indian tribes whom we hear of as 
praying to the spirits of their forefathers for good weather 
or luck in hunting, and fancying when an Indian falls into 
the fire that the ancestral spirits pushed him in to punish 



' Sir J, Shore in ' Am tic Res.' vol. iv. |j. 331. 

^ For some callections of d«teiU of manea-werahip, see Meiiiera» 'Gesohichte 
der Baligianen, ' vol. i, Uook 3; Bustuin, 'Mensch,' vol. ii. pp. 402-11; 
' Puycliologie,* pp. 7^-114. 
U. — I 
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neglect of the customary gifts, while the Natchez of Louis- 
iana are &aid to have even gone so far as to build temples 
for dead men/ Tiirning to the dark races of the Pacific, 
we find the TaBinanians laying their sick round a corpse 
oa the funeral pile, tliat the dead might come in the night 
and take out the devils that caused the diseases; it is as- 
serted in a general way of the natives, that they believed 
most implicitly in the return of the spirits of their departed 
friends or relations to bless or injure them as the case might 
be.^ In Tanna, the gods are spirits of departed ancestors, 
aged chiefs becoming deities after death, presiding over the 
growth of yams and fruit trees, and receiving from the 
islanders prayer and ofleringa of first fruits.'^ Nor are the 
fairer Polynesians behind in this respect. Below the great 
mythological gods of Tonga and New Zealand, the souls of 
chiefs and warriors form a lower but active and powerful 
order of deities, who in the Tongan paradise intercede for 
man's benefit with the higher deities, who direct the Maori 
war parties on the march, hover over them and give them 
courage in tlie fight, and, watching jealously their own 
tribes and families, punish any violation of the sacred laws 
of tapu.' Thence we trace the doctrine into the Malay 
islandsj where the souls of deceased ancestors are looked 
to for prosperity in life and help in distresB.* In Mada- 
gascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is remarkably 
associated with the Vazimbas, the alforigines of the island, 
who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the inte- 
rior, and whose p«juliar graves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size, and 
distinguished by a caini and an upright stone slab or altar, 

* J. G. Muller, • Amer. Urml.' pp. 75, irs, 200, 261 ; Schoole»rt, ■ Indian 
Tribes,' porti. p. 39, \)%Tt iii, p, 237 ; Wutj, ' Antbropologie.'voL tii. |»p, 191, 
SOL 

* Backltoase, ' Australia,' p, 10$ ; Bonwick, ' TsnivUuaof,' p. 1^. 
' Turner, ' polyriesi*,' p. 88, 

* M»ri»er, 'Tonga I*,' vol. ii, p, 104 ; S. S. Farmer, p. 126 ; ShprtUml, 
'Trstb. of N. Z.' p. 81 ; Tajlor, 'New Zealand,' p. 108. 

^ J. B. Forst«i, 'Oliwrvatiaus,' p. S04 ; Mtrwleci, 'Siuoatn,' p. 26S ; 
'Jouru, lud. Arehip.' toI, ii, p. 231. 
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are places which the Malagasy regard with equal fear and 
veneratiou, and their faces become sad and serious when 
they even pass near. To take a stone or pluck a twig from 
one of these graves, to stumhle against one in the dark, 
would be resented by the angry Vazimba inflicting disease^ 
or coining in the night to carry off the offender to the 
region of ghosts. The Malagasy is thus enabled to aocount 
for ever)'' otherwise imaocountable ailment by his having 
knowingly or unknowingly given ofience to aome Vazimba. 
They are not indeed always malevolent, they may be pla- 
cable or implacable, or partake of both characters. Thus 
it comes to pass, that at the altar-slab which long ago some 
rude native family set up for commemoration or dutiful 
offermg of food to a dead kinaraan, a barbaric supplanting 
race now comes to smear the burnt fat of sacrifice, and set 
up the heads of poultry and sheep and the horns of bullocks, 
that the mysterious tenant may be kind, not cruel, with his 
Buperhuman powers.^ 

On the continent of Africa, manes-worship appears with 
extremest definiteness and strength. Thus Zulu warriors, 
aided by the 'amatongo,' the spirits of their ancestors, 
conquer in tlie battle : but if the dead turn their backs on 
the living, the living fall iu the fight, to become ancestral 
spirits in their turn. In anger the ' itongo ' seizes a 
living man's Ijody and inflicts disease and death; in bene- 
ficence he gives health, and cattle, and corn, and all men 
wish. Even the little children and old women, of small 
accoimt in Ufe, become at death spirits having much power, 
the infants for kindness, the crones for malice. But it ia 
especially the head of each family who receives the worship 
of his kin. Why it is naturally and reasonably so, a 2ulu 
thus explains. 'Although they worship the many Ama- 
tongo of their tribe, making a great fence around them for 
their protection ; yet their father is far before all others 
when they worahip the Amatongo. Their father is a great 

^ Ellis, 'Madag&acAr,' vol L p|i. 123, 423. Afl to the GODnexion of Uie 
VjtzinilHH. u-itli the Maxinil.io of E*si Arrics, nw W«it£, voL ii, pp, 360, 428, 
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treasure to ibem even when he is dead. And those of his 
children who are already grown up know him thoroughlyj 
hiB gentleness, and his bravery.' ' Black people do not 
worship all Amatongo indiflerently, that is, all the dead of 
their tribe. Speaking generally, the head of each house is 
worshipped by the children of that house ; for they do not 
know the ancients who are, dead, nor their laud-giving 
names, nor their names. But their father whom they knew 
is the head by whom they begin and end in their prayer, 
for they know him best, and his love for hia children; they 
remember his kiudness to them whilst he was living ; they 
compare hie treatment of them whilst lie was living, sup- 
port themaelves by it, and say, " He will still treat us in the 
same way now he is dead. We do not know why he should 
regard others besides us ; he will regard us only." ' ' It will 
be seen in another place how the Zulu follows up the doc- 
trine of diinne ancestors till he reaches & first ancestor of 
man and creator of the world, the primaeval Unkulunkulu. 
In West Africa, manes-worsliip displays in contrast its two 
special types. On the one hand, we see the North Guinea 
negroes transferring the souls of the dead, according to 
their Lives, to the rank of good and evil spirits, and if evil 
worshipping them the more zealously, as fear is to their 
minds a stronger impulse than lovo. On the other hand, 
in Southern Guinea, we see the deep respect paid to the 
aged during life, passing into worship when death has 
raised them to yet higher influence. There the living bring 
to the im^es of the dead food and drink, and even a small 
portion of their profits gained in trade ; they look especially 
to dead relatives for help in the trials of life, and ' it is no 
unoommon thing to see large groups of men and women, in 
times of peril or distress, assembled along the brow of some 
commanding eminence, or along the skirts of some denfie 



' Cali«w«j, ' Ecligions System of Amtznlu,' pitrt ii.; see olio ArbooMet 
and It^umaa, p. 1S9 ; Cualis, 'Uuntosi,' pp. 219-54; Woitz, ^Anthro- 
pologic,' ToL ii. pp. 411, im; Magyu, 'EeiieD in Sikl.AfrikA,' pp. 'il, 33& 
(CoDgio) ; CbTUB, ' Congo,' Uh. i. 
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forest, calling iii the most piteous and touching tones upon 
the spirits of their aneeators.' ' 

In Asia, manes-worship comes to the surface in all direc- 
tions. The rude Veddas of Ceylon believe in the guardian- 
ship of the spirits of the dead; these, they say, are 'ever 
watchful, coming to them in sicknesB, visiting tliem in 
drearas, giving them flesh when hunting;' and in every 
calamity and want they call for aid on the ' kindred 
epiritfl,' and especially the shades of departed children, 
the 'infant ftpirita.'- Among non-Hindu tribes of India, 
whose religions more or less represent prte-Brahmanic and 
prae-Buddhistic conditions, wide and deep traces appear of 
an ancient and surviving cultus of aneeators,^ Among 
Turanian tribes spread over the northern regions of the 
'Old World, a similar state of things may be instanced from 
the Mongols, wnraliipping as good deities the princely souls 
of G-enghis Khan's family, at whose head stands the divine 
Genghis himself.* Nor have nations of the higher Asiatic 
cnlture generally rejected the time-honoured rite. In Japan 
the ' Way of the Kami,' better known to foreignera as the 
Sin-tu religion, is one of the officially recognized faiths, and 
in it there is still kept up in hut and palace the religion of 
the rude old inountaiu-tribes of the land, who worshipped 
their divine ancestors, the Kami, and prayed to them for 
help and blesBtng. To the time of these ancient Kami, say 
the modem Japanese, the rude stone implements belong 
which are found in the ground in Japan as elsewhere; to 
modern ethnologists, however, these bear witness not of divine 
but savage parentage.* In Siam the lower orders scruple to 

» J. L. Wilsotj, 'Vr. Afr.'pp. 217, 388-93. See Waits, vol. ii. pp. 181, 
194. 

'•* Tiailey in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. ji. p. 301. Oompare Taylor, 'New 
ZeaUud,' p. 163. 

' Bacliauaii, 'Mysore,' in Pinkarton, vol. viiu pp. 674-7. Se« MiwphecBou, 
' India,' p. 05 (Rhonds) ; Hunter, 'Rural Bengal,' p. 1S3 (SaoUls). 

■• CaistriSn, • Finn. Myth.' p. 122 ; BmIiaq, ' Psyohologio,' p. 00. Sae Pnl. 
grave, 'Arabia,' toI, i, p, S73. 

' Siebold, 'Nippon,' vol, i. p. 3, toI. ii. p. 51 ; Kemprer, 'Japan,' in 
Pi&kerton, vol. vii. |>i>. 672, 6S0, 7^, 7&6. 
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worship the great goda, leat fchrough ignorance they should 
blunder in the complex ritual; thej prefer to pray to the 
'theparak,' a lower class of deities among whom the souls 
of great men take tlieir places at death. '^ In China, as 
every one knows, ancestor-worship is the dominant religion 
of the land, and interesting problems are opened out to the 
Western mind by the spectacle of a great people who for 
thousands of years have been thus seeking the Hving among 
the dead. Nowhere is the connexion between parental 
authority and conservatism more graphically shown. The 
worship of ancestors, Ijegun during their life, is not inter- 
rupted but intensified when death makes tbein deities. The 
Chinese, prostrate bodily and mentally before the memorial 
tablets that contain the souls of his ancestors, little thinks 
that he is all the while proving to mankind how vast a 
power unlimited filial obedience, prohibiting change from 
ancestral institutions, may exert in stopping the advance of 
civilization. The thought of the 80uls of the dead aa sharing 
the happiness and glory of their descendants is one which 
widely pervades the world, but most such ideas would seem 
vague and weak to the Chinese, who will try hard for honours 
in his competitive examination with the special motive of 
glorifying his dead ancestors, and whose titles of rank will 
raise his deceased father and grandfather a grade above 
himBelf, as though, with us, Zachary Macaulay and Copley 
the painter should now have viscounts' coronets officially 
placed on their tombstones. As so often happens, what is 
jest to one people is sober sense to another. There are 
300 millions of Chinese who would hardly see a joke in 
Charles Lamb reviling the stupid age that would not read 
him, and declaring that he would write for antiquity. Had 
he been a Chinese himself, he might have written his book 
in all seriousness for the benefit of his great-great-grand- 
father. Among the Chinese, manes-worship is no rite of 
mere afTection, Tlie living want the help of the ancestral 
spirits, who reward virtue and punish vioe: *Tbe exalted 
' Butiuii. * OmU. Auen,' toI, iii |>. 2^0. 
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aaeestor will bring thee, Prince, much good ! ' — ' Aa- 
cefltors and fathers will ahandon you and give you up, and 
come not to help, and ye will die.' If no help comes in 
time of need, the Chinese will reproach his ancestor, or 
even come to doubt his existence. Thus in a Chinese ode 
the sufferers in a dreadful drought cry, ' Heu-tsi cannot or 
will not help. . , . Our ancestors have aurely perished. 
. . . Father, mother, ancestors, how could you calmly 
bear this ? ' Kor does manes-worship stop short with direct 
family ties ; it is naturally developed to produce, by deifica- 
tion of the heroic dead, a series of superior gods to whom 
worship ifl given by the public at large. Thus, according to 
legend, the War-god or Military Sage was once in human 
life a diatinguished soldier, tlie Mechanics' god was a skilful 
workman and inventor of tools, the Swine-god was a hog- 
breodor who lost his pigs and died of eorrow, and the 
Gamblers' god, a desperate gamester who lost his all and 
i^ed of want, is represented by s hideous image called a 
'devil gambling for cash,' and in this shape receives the 
prayers and offerings of confirmed gamblers, his votaries. 
The spirits of San-kea Ta-te, and Chang-yuen-sze go to 
partake of the offerings set out in their temples, returning 
flushed and florid from their meal ; and the spirit of Con- 
fucius is present in the temple, where twice a year the 
Emperor does sacrifice to him.^ 

The Hindu unites in some degree with the Chinese as to 
ancestor-worship, and especially as to the necessity of having 
a son by blood or adaption, who shall offer the proper sacri- 
fices to him after death. ' May there be born in our lineage,' 
the manea are supposed to say, ' a man to oflTer to lis, on the 
thirteenth day of the moon, rice boiled in milk, honey and 
ghee,' Offerings made to the divine manes, the 'pitaras' 
(patres, fathers) as they are called, preceded and followed by 
offerings to the greater deities, give to the worshipper merit 



* Filth, 'Religion der alten Chineteu,' part i. p. 05, p&rt iL p. 89 ; Doo- 
Itttle, 'Chinese,' TO 1. i. pp. ri. Tiii. ; toI. il p. 373; 'Jonrn, Ind. Aruhip." 
New Ser. vol. ii. p. 363 ; Legge, ' Confuciui,' p. 92. 
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and happiness.^ In olaaBic Europe, apotheosis lies port 
within the limits of myth, where it was applied to fabled 
ancestors, and part within the limits of actual history, aa 
wliere Julius and Augustus shared its houourB with the vile 
Dotnitian and Commodus. The moBt special representa- 
tives of ancestor-worship in Europe were perhaps the ancient 
Romans, whose word 'manes' has become the recognized 
name for ancestral deities in modern civilized language; 
they embodied them as images, set them up as household 
patrons, gratified them with offerings and solemn homage, 
and counting them as or among the infernal gods^ inscribed 
on tombs D. M., ' Diis Manibus.'^ The occurrence of this 
D. M. in Ctiristian epitaphs is an often-noticed case of 
religious survival. 

Although full ancestor-worship is not practised in modem 
Christendom, there remains even now within its limits a 
well-marked worship of the dead. A crowd of saints, who 
were once men and women, now form an order of inferior 
deities, active in the affairs of men and receiving from them 
reverence and prayer, thus coming strictly under the defini- 
tion of manes. This Christian cultus of the dead, belonging 
in principle to the older manes-worship, was adapted to 
answer another purpose in the course of religious transition 
in Europe. The local gods, the patron gods of particular 
ranks and crafts, the gods from whom men sought special 
help in special needs, were too near and dear to the inmost 
heart of prfe-Christian Europe to be done away with without 
substitutes. It proved easier to replace them by saints who 
could undertake their particular professions, and even 
succeed them in their sacred dwellings. The system of 
spiritual division of labour was in time worked out with 
wonderful minuteness in the vast array of professional saints,i 
among whom the most familiar to modem English ears^ 
are St. Cecilia, patroness of musicians; St. Luke, patron 



' H*DU, book Lti. 
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of pamters ; St Peter, of fishmongers ; St. Valentine, of 

lovers ; St, Sebastian, of archers ; St. Crispin, of cobblers ; 
St. Hubert, who cures the bite of mad tiogs; St. Vitus, 
who delivers madmen and sufferers from the disease which 
bears hia name ; St. Fiacre, whose name is now less known 
by his shrine than by the hackney-coaches called after him 
in the seventeenth century. Not to dwell here minutely 
on an often-treated topic, it will be enough to touch on two 
particular points. Firstj as to the direct historical suc- 
cession of the Christian saint to the heathen deity, the 
following at© two very perfect illustrations. It is well 
known that Eomulus, mindful of Ms own adventurous in- 
fancy, became after death a Roman deity propitious to the 
health and safety of young children, so that nurses and 
mothers would carry sickly infants to present them in his 
little round temple at the foot of the Palatine. In after 
ages the temple was replaced by the church of St. Theo- 
dorus, and there Dr. Conyers Middleton, who drew public 
attention to its curious history, used to look in and see ten 
or a dozen women, each with a sick child in her lap, sitting 
in silent reverence before the altar of the saint. The 
ceremony of blessing children, especially after vaccination, 
may still bo seen there on Thursday mornings.* Again, 
Ste. Cosmas and Damianus, according to Maury, owe their 
recognized office to a similar curious train of events. They 
were martyrs who' suffered under Diocletian, at jEgsefe in 
Cilicia. Now this place was celebrated for the worship 
of iEaculapiua, in whose temple incubation, i.e. sleeping 
for oracular dreams, was practised. It seems as though the 
idea was transferred on the spot to the two local saints, for 
we next hear of them as appearing in a dream to the 
Emperor Justinian, when he was ill at Byzantium. They 
cured him, he built them a temple, their cultus spread far 
and wide, and they frequently appeared to the sick to show 
them what they should do. Legend settled that Cosmas 
and Damianua were physicians while they lived on earth, 

' UiddUtan, ' Letter from Borne '; Mumy's ' Handbook of Roma.' 
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and at any rate they are patron-eainta of the profession of 
medicine to this day.^ Second, as to the actual state of 
hagiolatry in modem Europe, it is obvious on a broad view 
that it ia declining among the educated classes. Yet modern 
examples may be brought forward to show ideas as extreme 
as those which prevailed more widely a thousand years ago. 
In the Church of the Jesuit College at Home Ues buried 
St Aloysius Gonzaga, on whose festival it is customary 
especially for the college students to write letters to bitn, 
which are placed on his gaOy decorated and illuminated 
altar, and afterwards burnt unopened. The miraculous 
answering of these letters is vouched for in an English book 
of 1870. To the same year belongs an English tract com- 
memorating a late miraculous cure. An Itahan lady afflicted 
with a tumour and incipient cancer of the breast was 
exhorted by a Jesuit priest to recommend herself to the 
Blessed John Berchmans, a pious Jesuit novice from Bel- 
gium, who died in 1621, and was beatified in 1865. Her 
adviser procured for her 'three small packets of dust 
gathered from the coffin of this saintly innocent, a little 
cross made of the boards of the room the blessed youth 
occupied, as well as some portion of the wadding in which 
his venerable head waa wrapped.' During nine days' 
devotion the patient accordingly invoked the Blessed John, 
swallowed small portions of his dust in water, and at last 
pressed the cross to her breast ao vehemently that she was 
seized with sickness, went to sleep, and awoke without a 
symptom of the complaint. And when Dr. Panegrossi the 
physician beheld the incredible cure, and heard that the 
patient had addressed herself to the Blessed Berchmans, he 
bowed his head, saying, 'When such physicians interfere. 
we have nothing more to say!'* To sum up the whole 



' L. F. Alfred M&ai7, 'M«^e, Ac.,' p, 2t9; 'Act* Sanctomin,' 27 Sep.; 
Gregor. Turon. Be Gloria Hartyr, i. 98. 

* J. R. Beste, ' Nowadnys nt Home and AbrMil,' Lontton, ISTO, rol. ii 
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history of maneB-worehip, it is plain that in our time the 
dead still reoeive worship froiu far the larger half oi man- 
kind, and it may have been much the same ever since the 
remote periods of primitive culture in which the rel^ion of 
the manes probably took its rise. 

• It has now been seen that the theory of souls recognizes 
them as capable either of independent existence, or of in- 
habiting human, animal, or other bodies. On the prin- 
ciple here maintained, that the general theory of spirits is 
modelled on the theory of souls, we shall be able to account 
for several important branchea of the lower philosophy of 
religion, which without such explanation may appear in 
great measure obscure or absurd. Like souIb, other spirits 
are auppised able either to exist and act flitting free about 
the world, or to become incorporate for more or lesB time in 
solid bodies. It will be well at once to get a secure grasp 
of this theory of Embodiment, for without it we shall be 
stopped every moment by a difficulty in understanding the 
nature of spirits, as defined in the lower animism. The 
theory of embodiment serves several iiighly important pur- 
poses in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one 
hand it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid 
exaltation and derangement, especially as connected with 
abnormal utterance, and this view is so far extended as to 
produce an almost general doctrine of disease. On the 
other hand, it enables the savage either to ' lay * a hurtful 
spirit in some foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry 
about a useful spirit for his service in a material object, to 
aet it up as a deity for worship in the body of an animal, or 
in a block or stone or image or other thing, which containa 
the spirit as a vessel contains a fluid: this is the key to 
strict fetishism, and in no small measure to idolatry. In 
briefly considering these various branches of the Embodi- 
ment-theory, there may be conveniently included certain 
groups of eases often impossible to distinguiflh apart. These 
cases belong theoretically rather to obsession than poases- 
sion, the spirits not actually inhabiting the bodies, but 
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hanging or hovering about them and attectiog them from 
the outBide. 
-As in normal conditions the man's soul, inhabiting his 
body, is held to give it life, to think, apeak, and act thrtnigh 
it, HO an adaptation of the self-same principle explains ab- 
normal conditions of body or mind, by eonaidering the new 
symptoms aa due to the operation of a second soul-like 
being, a strange epirit. The possessed man, tossed and 
ebaken in fever, pained and wrenched as thongh some live 
creature were tearing or twisting him within, pining aa 
though it were devouring his vitals day by day, rationally 
finds a personal Bpiritnal cause for his sulferings. In 
hideous dreams he may even soraetiilies see the very ghost 
or nightmare-fiend that plagues him. Especially when the 
mysterious unseen power throws him helpless on the ground, 
jerks and writlies him in convulBions, makes him leap upon 
the bystanders with a giant's strength and a wild beast's 
ferocity, impels him, with distorted face and frantic gesture, 
and voice not his own nor seemingly even human, to pour 
forth wild incoherent raving, or with thought and eloquence 
beyond his sober faculties to command, to counsel, to fore- 
tell — such a one seems to those who watch him, and even to 
himself, to have become the mere instrument of a spirit 
which has seized him or entered into hinit a posseasing 
demon in wliose personaUty the patient believes so im- 
plicitly that he often imagines a personal name for it, which 
it can declare when it speaks in its own voice and character 
through his oi^ans of speech ; at last, quitting the medium's 
spent and jaded body, the intruding spirit departs as it 
came. This is the savage theory of dsemoniacal poseessioQ 
and obsession, which has been for ages, and still remains, 
the dominant theory of disease and inspiration among the 
lower races. It is obviously based on an animistic inter- 
pretation, most genuine and rational in its proper place in 
man's intellectual history, of the actual symptoniH of the 
cases. The general doctrine of disease-spirits and oracle- 
spirits appears to have its earliest, broadest, and most con- 
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aistent position within the liniite of savs^ery. When we 
have gaitjed a clear idea of it in this its original home, we 
shall Iw able to trace it along from grade to grade of civiliza- 
tion, breaking away piecemeal under the influence of new 
nieflical theories, yet sometimes expanding in revival, and 
at least in lingering survival holding its place into the midst 
of our modern life. The po89e8sion*fcheory is not merely 
known to us by the statements of those who describe diseases 
in accordance with it. Disease being accounted for by attack 
of spirits, it naturally follows that to get rid of these spiritB 
is the proper means of cure. Thus the practices of the 
exorcist appear aide by side with the doctrine of possession, 
from its first appearance in savagery to its survival in 
modem ci\'ili:zation ; and nothing could display more vividly 
the conception of a disease or a mental affection as caused 
by a personal spiritual being than the proceedings of the 
exorcist who talks to it, coaxes or threatens it, makes offer- 
ings to it, entices or drives it out of the patient's body, and 
induces it to take up its abode in some other. That the 
two great effects ascribed to such spiritual influence in 
obsession and possession, namely, the infliction of ailments 
and the inspiration of oracles, are not only mixed up to- 
3ther but often run into absolute coincidence, accords with 
the view that both r&'5ults are referred to one eonuuon cause. 
Also that the intruding or invading spirit may be either a 
human soul or may belong to some other class in the spiritual 
hierarchy, countenances the opinion that the possesBion- 
theory is derived from, and indeed modelled on, the ordi- 
nary theory of the soul acting on the body. In UJustrating 
the doctrine by typical examples from the enormous mass 
of available details, it will hardly be possible to discriminate 
among the operating spirits, between those which are souls 
and those which are demons, nor to draw an exact line 
between obsession by a demon outside and possession by a 
demon inside, nor between the condition of the demon- 
tormented patient and the demon-actuated doctor, seer, or 
priest. In a word, the confusion of these conceptions in the 
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savage mind only fairly represents their intituate contiexion 
in the Possession- theory itself. 

In the Auatralian-Tasmanian district, disease and death 
are ascribed to more or leas defined spiritual influences; 
descriptions of a demon working a sorcerer's wicked will by 
coming slyly behind his victim and hitting him with his 
club on the back of his neck, and of a dead man's ghost 
angered by having his name uttered, and creeping up into 
the utterer's body to consume his liver, are indeed pecu- 
liarly graphic details of savage animisra.* The theory of 
disease -spirits is well stated in its extreme form among the 
Mintira, a low race of the Malay peninsQla. Their ' hantu ' 
or spirits have among their functions that of causing ail- 
ments ; thus the ' hantu kalumbahan ' causes amall-pox ; 
the ' hantu kamang ' brings on inflammation and awellings 
in the hands and feet; when a person is wounded, the 
' hantu pari ' fastens on the wound and sucks, and this is 
the cause of the blood flowing. And thus, as the describer 
says, ' To enumerate the remainder of the hantue would be 
merely to convert the name of every species of disease 
known to the Mintira into a proper one. If any new 
disease appeared, it would be ascribed to a hantu bearing 
the same name,' ^ It will help us to an idea of the distinct 
personality which the diseaae-deraon has in the minds of 
the lower races, to notice the Orang Laut of this district 
placing thorns and brush in the paths leading to a part 
where small-pox had broken out, to keep the demons off; 
just as the Khonds of Oriesa try with thorns, and ditches, 
and stinking oil poured on the ground, to barricade the paths 
to their hamlets against the goddess of small-pox, Jugah 
Penim.* Among the Dayaks of Borneo, ' to have been 
smitten by a spirit ' is to be ill ; sickneea may be caused 

1 Oldfield in 'Tr, £th. 80c.' vol. ili. p. 23fi ; tee Gnj, ' Aiutndia,* toL iL 
p. 3S7, Bonwick, 'TssmJMiiiiag,* pp, 188, 19B. 

* ■ Journ. Ind. Archip.' vol. i, fi, 307. 

* BastiftD, ' Psjchologie,' p. 201 ; • Miosch/ vol u. p. 73, nee p. 1^ 
(Bottu); MACpharMti, 'India,' p. S70. See lUo Muon, 'KAreoa,' Lo. 
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bj invisible spirits inflicting invisible wounds with invisible 
speara, or entering men's bodies and driving out their souls, 
or lodging in their hearts and making them raving mad. 
In the Indian Archipelago, the personal aerai-human nature 
of the disease-spirits is clearly acknowledged by appeasing 
them with feasts and dances and offerings of food set out 
for them away in the woods, to induce them to quit their 
vietims, or by sending tiny proas to sea with ofterings, that 
spirits which have taken up their abode in sick men's 
bowels may embark and not come back> TJie animiatic 
theory of disease is strongly marked in Polynesia, where 
every sickness is ascribed to spiritual action of deities, 
brought on by the offerings of enemies, or by the victim's 
violation of the laws of tapu. Thus in New Zealand each 
adment is caused by a spirit, partieulariy au infant or un- 
developed human spirit, which sent into the patient's body 
gnawa and feeds inside ; and the exorcist, finding the path 
by which such a disease-spirit came from below to feed on 
the vitals of a sick relative, will persuade it by a charm to 
get upon a flax-atalk and set off home. We hear, too, of 
an idea of tlie parts of the body — forehead, breast, stomach, 
feet, &e. — being apportioned each to a deity who inflicta 
aches and pains and ailments there.^ So in the Samoan 
group, when a man was near death, people were anxious to 
part on good terms with him, feeling assured that if he 
died with angry feelings towards any one, he would certainly 
return and bring calamity on that person or some one closely 
allied to him. This was considered a frequent source of 
disease and death, the spirit of a departed member of the 
family returning and taking up his abode in the head, chest, 
or stomach of a living man, and so causing sickness and 
death. If a man died suddenly, it was thought that he was 



' 'Journ. lud. Areliip.' vol. iii. p. 110, vol. iv. p. 194; St. John, 'Far 
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eaten by the spirit that took him ; and though the soul of 
one thus devoured would go to the common spirit-land of 
the departed, yet it would have no power of speech there, 
and if questioned could but beat its breast. It completes 
this account to notice that the disease-inflicting souls of the 
departed were the same which possessed the living under 
more favourable circumBtanceB, coming to talk through a 
certain member of the family, prophesying future events, 
and giving directionB as to family affairs.' Farther east, in 
the Georgian and Society Islands, evil demons are sent to 
scratcli and tear people into conviilaionB and byeterics, to 
torment poor wretches as witii barbed hooks, or to twist and 
knot inside them tiU they die writhing in agony. But mad- 
men are to be treated with great re&pect, as entered by 
a god, and idiotg owe the kindness with which they are 
appeased and coaxed to the belief in their superhuman 
inspiration.'^ Here, and elsewhere in the lower culture, 
the old real belief has survived which has passed into a 
jest of civiUzed men in the famous phrase of the ' inspired 
idiot' 

American ethnography carries on the record of rude races 
ascribing disease to the action of evil spiritB. Thus the 
Daeotas believe that the spirits punish them for misconduct, 
especially for neglecting to make feasts for the dead ; these 
spirits have the power to send the spirit of something, as 
of a bear, deer, turtle, fish, tree, stone, worm, or deceased 
person, which entering the patient causes disease ; the 
medicine-man's cure consiatB in reciting charms over him, 
singing ' He-le-U-lah, &C,' to the accompaniment of a 
gourd- rattle with beads inside, ceremonially shooting a 
symbolic bark representation of the intruding creature. 
sucking over the seat of pain to get the spirit out, and 

' Turner, 'PoIyBeaift," p. 236. 

' Ellie, 'Polyn. Ess.' vol. i. pp. 3«8, 385, *c., vol. ii, pp. 193, 274; 
Cook, '3rd Vaj.' vol. iti. p. 131. Details of tbe superhuraan cluiaeUr 
mcribed to we«k or dcnuiged porsoni uuoug other ncet, in Schoolcnft, 
part ir, p. 49 ; Uftrtiufl, vol. L p, 6$S ; H«ill«r8, ToL L p. 82S ; Waitt, «ol. it. 
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firing gunB at it as it is supposed fco be escaping.' Such 
processes were in fiUl vogue in the West Indiea in the ticae 
of ColiimbuB, when Friar Eoman Pane put on record his 
quaint account of the native sorcerer pulling the disease off 
the patient's legs (as one pulls off a pair of trousers), going 
out of doors to blow it away, and. bidding it begone to the 
mountain or the sea; the perforruance concluding with the 
regular sucking-cure and the pretended extraction of some 
stone or bit of flesh, or such thing, which the patient is 
assured that his patron-spirit or deity (cemi) put into him 
to cause the disease, in punishment for neglect to build him 
a temple or honour him with prayer or oiferings of goods.* 
Fatagonians considered sickness as caused by a spirit enter- 
ing the patient's body ; ' they believe every sick person to 
be posaeased of an evil demon; hence their physicians 
always carry a drum with figures of devils painted on it, 
which they strike at the beds of sick persona to drive out 
from the body the evil demon which causes the disorder.'' 
In Africa, according to the philosophy of the Basutos and 
the Zulus, the causes of disease are the ghosts of the dead, 
come to draw the hvijig to themselves, or to compel them 
to sacrifice meat-offerings. They are recognized by the 
-diviners, or by the patient himself, who sees in dreams the 
departed spirit come to torment him. Congo tribes in like 
manner consider the souls of the dead, passed into the ranks 
of powerful spirits, to cause disease and death among man- 
kind. Thus, in both these districts, medicine becomes an ^ 
almost entirely religious matter of propitiatory sacrifioB 
and prayer addressed to the disease-inflicting manes. The 

' Sclioolcmft, ' Indian Tribes,' part i, p, 250, part ii. pp. 179, 199, 

pwt iji. p. 488; M. Euatmftn, 'Daheotttli," pp. JCXiii. 81, 41, 72. Soo »1*J 

kCrregg, 'Commorw of rraii-ios,* vol. ii p. 297 (Comiinclios) s Morgan, 

' Ii-oq^uoia,' p. 163; Sprout, p. 174 (AJits) ; Egedo, ' GrMiiiknd,' p. 186 j 

Cmuz, p. 269. 

* Roman Pinie, xij. in 'Life pf Colon'; in Piiikorton, vol, xii, p, 87, 
^ D'Orbigny, ' L'Hotume AmMcain,' vol, ii. pp. 73, 168; Musters, 
'Fatagoni&iu,' p. 180. 3ee also J. G. Miiller, pp. 207, 231 (CaribH) ; Spix 
and Martiiu, 'Bruilku,' vol. i. p. 70 ; Maftitu, 'Etbnog. Amer.' vol. i. p. 846 
(Maoiuig), 
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Barolong give a kind of worship to deranged persons, as 
being under the direct influence of a deity ; while in East 
Africa the explanation of madneBs and idiocy is simple 
and typical — 'he has fiende.*^ Negroes of West Africa, on 
the supposition that an attack of illness hae been caused 
by some spiritual being, can ascertain to their satisfaction 
what manner of spirit has done it, and why. The patient 
may have neglected his ' wong ' or fetish-spirit, who has 
therefore made him ill ; or it may te bia own ' kla * or 
personal guardian-spirit, who on l>eing summoned explains 
that he has not been treated respectfully enough, &c. ; or 
it may be a ' sisa * or ghost of some dead man, who has 
taken this means of making known that he wants perhaps 
a gold ornament that was left behind when he died.* Of 
course, the means of cure will then be to satisfy the demands 
of the spirit. Another aspect of the negro doctrine of 
disease-spirits is displayed in the following description from 
Guinea, by the Eev. J. L. Wilson, the missionary: — "De- 
moniacal possessions are common, and the feats performed 
by those who are supposed to be under such influence are 
certainly not unlike those deBcribed in the New Testament, 
Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming at the mouth, feats 
of supernatural strength, furious ravings, bodily lacerations, 
gnashing of teeth, and other things of a similar character, 
may be witnessed in most of tlie cases which are supposed 
to be under diabolical influence.'' The remark several 
times made by travellers is no doubt true, that the spiritusl- 
ifttic theory of disease has tended strongly to prevent 
progress in the medical art among tlie lower races. Thus 
among the Bodo and Dhimal of North-East India, who 
ascribe all diseases to a deity tormenting the patient for 
some impiety or neglect, the exorcists divine the otlended 

) Oaoalis, 'BonitOi,' p. 247; CsllnWny, 'Rel. of Amanilii,' |i. 147, ke. ; 
UagQrv. 'SUdi-A&ika,' p. 21, kc. ; Uitrton, 'Ceutrnl Afr.' vol. ii. |>ii. 320, 
354 ; Stetrein 'Jonrtu Anthrop. It«t." vol. L 1871, [i. cilvii. 

* SteiDhkUMr, 'BaU^dii des Neget«,* in ' Magitz. der Ev-iUig. MuHiout and 
Bih«l-Qe!ieUicbafton,' Ikael, 1859. No. 2. i>, 1^9. 

' J. L Wilson. • W. Afr.' pp. 217. 389. 
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god and appease him with the proraiaed sacrifice of a hog ; 
these exorcists are a class of priests, and the people have 
no other doctors.' Where the world-wide doctrine of 
disease-demons has held sway, men's minds, full of spells 
and ceremonies, have scarce had room for thought of drugs 
and regimen. 

The casea in which disease-possession passes into oracle- 
posaession are especially connected with hysterical, convul- 
sive, and epileptic affections. Mr. Backhouse describes a 
Tasmauian native sorcerer, ' alfected with fits of spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of one bresist, which he attributes, 
as they do ali other diseases, to the devil ' ; this malady 
served to prove his inspiration to his people.^ When Dr. 
Mason was preaching near a village of heathen Pwo, a man 
fell down in an epileptic fit, his familiar spirit having come 
over him to forbid the people to listen to the missionary, 
and he sang out his denunciations like one frantic. This 
man was afterwards converted, and told the missionary that 
' he could not account for his former exercises, but that it 
certainly appeared to him as though a spirit spoke, and he 
must tell what was communicated.' In this Karen district 
flourishes the native 'wee' or prophet, whose business is 
to work himself into the state in which he can see departed 
spirits, visit their distant home, and even recall them to the 
body, thus raising the dead ; these wees are nervous excit- 
able men, such as would become mediums, and in giving 
oracles they go into actual convulsions.' Dr. Callaway's 
details of the state of the Zulu diviners are singularly in- 
structive. Their symptoms are aacribod to possession by 
' amatongo ' or ancestral spirits ; the disease is common, 
from some it departs of its own accord, othera have the 
ghost laid which causes it, and others let the affection take 
its course and become professional diviners, whose powers 
of finding hidden things and giving apparently inaccessible 

' HodgBfiD, 'Abnr. of India,' pp. 168, 170. 

• BackliouM, ' Attstr^tis., " p. 103, 

' MosoD, 'Rurninli,' p, 107, kc, Croes, I.e. p. 306. 
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information are vouched for by native witnesses, who at the 
same time are not blind to their tricks and their failures. 
The moat perfect description is that of a hysterical vision- 
ary, who had ' the disease which precedes the power to 
divine.' This man describes that well-known symptom of 
hysteria, the heavy weight creeping up within him to his 
shoulders, his vivid dreams, his waking visions of objects 
that are not there when he approaches, the aongs that come 
to him without learning, the sensation of flj'ing in the air. 
XhiB man was ' of a family who are very sensitive, and be* 
come doctors,' ' Persons whose constitutional unsoundnesB 
induces morbid manifestations are indeed marked out by 
nature to become seers and sorcerere. Among the Pata- 
gonians, patients seized with fallhig sickness or St. Vitua'a 
dance were at once selected for magicians, as chosen by the 
demons themaelves who possessed, distorted, and convulsed 
them.* Among Siberian tribes, the shamans select children 
liable to convulsions as suitable to be brought up to the 
profession, which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to.* Thus, even in the lower 
culture, a class of sickly brooding enthusiasts b^in to have 
that power over the minds of their lustier fellows, which 
they have kept in so remarkable a way through the course 
of history. 

Morbid oracular manifestations are habitually excited on 
purpose, ajid moreover the professional sorcerer commonly 
exaggerates or wholly feigns them. In the more genuine 
manifestations the medivim may be so intensely wrought 
upon by the idea that a possessing spirit ia speaking from 
within him, that he may not only give this spirit's name and 
speak in its character, but possibly may in good faith alter 
his voice to suit the spiritual utterance. This gift of spirit- 
utterance, which belongs to ' ventriloquism ' m the ancient 
and proper sense of the term, of course lapses into sheer 

' CaUftWftf, 'Religion of Amaful"." ])j>- 183, Ac- , iiSfl, kt^. 

* FAiknar, ' I'ataguui^' p, llti. See dao Koclipfuit, ' Um AutiUw,' p. 41S 
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trickery. But that the phenomena should be thus artificially 
excited or dishoDestly counterfeited, rather confirms than 
alters the present argument. Heal or simulated, the details 
of oracle-poasession alike illustrate popular belief. The 
Patagonian wizard begins liis performance with drumming 
and rattling till the real or pretended epileptic fit comes on. 
by the demon entering him, who then answers questions 
from within him with a faint and mournful voice.* In 
Southern India and Ceylon the so-called ' devil-dancei-s ' 
have to work tliemselvea into paroxysma, to gain the inspi- 
ration whereby they profeaa to cure tlieir patients.- Soj 
with furious dancing to the music and chanting of the 
attendants, the Bodo priest brings on the fit of maniacal in- 
spiration in whicli the deity fills him and gives oracles 
through him.^ In Kamchatka the female shamans, when 
Billukai came down into thera in a thunderBtorm, would 
prophesy; or, receiving spirits with a cry of 'hush!' their 
teeth chattered as in fever, and tliey were ready to divine.* 
Among the Singpho of South-East Asia, when the ' natzo ' 
lor conjurer is sent for to a sick patient, he calk on his ' nat ' 
'or demon, the soul of a deceased foreign prince, who descends 
into him and gives the required answers.* In the Pacific 
Islands, spirits of the dead would outer for a tinie the body 
of a living man, inspiring him to declare future events, or 
to execute some commiflsion from the higher deities, Tl^ 
symptoms of oracular poaaession among savagw have been 
especially well described in this region of the world. The 
Fijian priest sits looking steadfastly at a whale's tooth 
ornament, amid dead silence. In a few niinutea he 
trembles, slight twitchings of face and limbs come on, 
which increase to etrong convulsions, with swelling of 
the veins, murmurs and sobs. Now the god has entered 

' FAlkner, l.c 

* Cetldvell, 'DrovidiiMi Languages,* App. ; Latham, vol. u. ]>. i69. 

* Hodgson, ' Abor. of India,' p, 172. 

* Steller, ' KamtscLatka,' ik 278. 

' Bostian, 'Oestl. Asieti,* vol. ji. p. 328, sec vol. iii. p, 201, 'Psycholope/ 
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him, and with eyes rolling and protruding, unnaturaL voioe, 
pale face and livid lips, sweat streaming from every 
pote, and the whole aspect of a furious madman, he gives 
the divine answer, and then, the symptoms subsiding, he 
looks round with a vacant atare, and the deity returns to 
the land of spirits. In the Sandwich Islands, where the 
god Oro thua gave his oracles, his priest ceased to act or 
apeak aa a vohmtary agent, but with his limbs convulaed, 
hia features distorted and terrific, his eyes wild and strained, 
he would roll on the ground foaming at the month, and 
reveal ttie will of tlie possessing god in ah rill cries and 
sounds violent and indistinct, which the attending prieata 
duly interpreted to the people. In Tahiti, it was often 
noticed that men who in the natural state showed neither 
ability nor eloquence, would in guch convulsive delirium 
burst forth into earnest lofty declamation, declaring the will 
and answers of the gods, and prophesying future events, 
in well-knit harangues full of the poetic figure and meta- 
phor of the professional orator. But when the fit was over, 
and sober reason returned, the prophet's gifts were gone,^ 
Lastly, the accounts of oracular possession in Africa show 
the primitive ventriloquist in perfect types of morbid 
knavery. In Sofala, after a king's funeral, his soul would 
enter into a sorcerer, and speaking in the familiar tones 
that all the bystanders recognized, would give counsel to 
the new monarch how to govern hia people.* About a 
century ago, a negro fetish-woman of Guinea is thua 
described in the act of answering an enquirer who has come 
to consult her. She is crouching on the earth, with her 
head between her knees and her hands up to her face, till, 
becoming inspired by the fetish, she snorts and foams and 
gasps. Then the suppliant may put his question, ' Will 
my friend or brother get well of this sickness ? ' — ' What 
shall I give thee to set him free from his sickness ? ' and so 



' EUJa, ' Polyo. Rew.' vol. L pp. 362, 873 ; Moorenhout, ' Voyage," vnl, i 
p. 479; Mariner, ' Tonga laUndg,' roll, p, 106: Williuiiui, 'F^i,' voLi |i, i!T3. 
* D<w SutbM, ' Ettuopia,' in Puik«rton, vol. xvi. p. 6Sft. 
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forth. Then the fetlBh-woman answers in a thin, whistling 
voice, and with the old- fashioned idioms of generations 
past; and thus the suppliant receives his command, perhaps 
to kill a white cock and put hira at a four-cross way, or tie 
him up for the fetish to come and fetch him, or perhaps 
merely to drive a dozen wooden pegs into the ground, so to 
bury his friend's disease with them.' 

'HThe details of demoniacal possession among barbaric and 
civilized nations need no elaborate description, so simply 
do they continue the savs^e cases. ^ But the state of things 
we notice here agrees with the conclusion that the posaea- 
sion-theory belongs originally to the lower culture, and is 
gradually superseded by higher medical knowledge. Survey- 
ing its course through the middle and higher civilization, we 
shall tiotjoe first a tendency to limit it to certain peculiar 
and severe aflections, especially connected with mental dis- 
order, such as epilepsy, hysteria, delirium, idiocy, madness ; 
and after this a tendency to abandon it altogether, in eon- 
sequence of the persistent opposition of the medical faculty. 
Among the nations of South-East Asia, obsession and pos- 
Bession by demons is strong at least in popular belief. The 
Chinese attacked with dizziness, or loss of the use of his 
limbs, or other unaccountable disease, knows that he has 
been influenced by a malignant demon, or punished for some 
ofience by a deity whose name he will mention, or afl*ected 
by his wife of a former existence, whose spirit has after a 
long search discovered hira. Exorcism of course exists, and 
when the evil spirit or influence is expelled, it is especially 
apt to enter some person standing near ; hence the common 
saying, 'idle spectators should not be present at an exor- 
cism.' Divination by possessed mediums is usual in China : 
among such is the professional woman who sits at a table in 
contemplation, till the soul of a deceased person from whom 

^ Eihner, 'Gmuso,' ^ 57. Se« &lso Stciohauser, I.e. pp. 132, 139 ; J, B. 
SoMegel, ' Ew9-8praobO|' p. xvL 

" Detftiis from Tatar mcca in CMtrin, 'Finn. Mytli.' pp. 164, 173, kc. ; 
Bostian, ' Paf ohologie, ' p. 90 ; &oni AbyffiiniA in Parkyns, 'life in A.,' ch. 
xxxiii. 
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communication is deaired enters her body And talks through 
her to the living ; also the man into wham a deity is brought 
by invocations and mesmeric passes, when, assiiaing the 
divine figure and attitude, he pronounces the oracle.' In 
Burma, the fever-demon of the jungle seizes trespassers on 
his domain, and shakes them in ague till he ia exorcised, 
while falls and apoplectic fits are the work of other spirits. , 
The dancing of women by demoniacal possession ia treated] 
by the doctor covering their heads with a garment, and 
thrashing them soundly with a stick, the demon and not the 
patient being considered to feel the blows; the possessing 
spirit may be prevented from escaping by a knotted and 
charmed cord hung round the bewitched person's nock, and 
when a sufficient beating has induced it to speak by the 
patient's voice and declare its name and business, it may 
either be allowed to depart, or the doctor tramples on the 
patient's stomach till the demon is stamped to death. For 
an example of invocation and ofleiings, one characteristic 
Btory told by Dr. Bastian will snffice. A Bengali cook was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, which his Burmese wife declared 
was but a just retribution, for the godless fellow had gone 
day after day to market to buy pounds and pounds of meat, 
yet in spite of her remonstrances would never give a morsel 
to the patron-spirit of the town ; as a good wife, however, 
she now did her best for her sufTerlng husband, placing near 
him little heaps of coloured rice for the ' nat,' and putting , 
on his fingers rings with prayers addressed to the same'^ 
offended being — 'Oh ride him not 1'— 'Ah let him go!' 
— 'Grip him not so hard!' — 'Thou shalt have rice!' — 
'Ah, how good that tastes!' How explicitly Buddhism 
recognizes such ideas, may be judged from one of the ques- 
tions officially put to candidates for admission as monks or 
talapoins — ' Art thou afflicted by madness or the other ilia 
caused by giants, witches, or evil demons of the forest and 
mountain ? ' ' Within our own domain of British India, 

• Doolittli', 'Chinese,' vol. i, ]>, HS, toI. ii. pp. IIP, 820. 
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the possession-theory and the rite oi exorcism belonging 
to it may be perfectly studied to tfiis day. There the doc- 
trine of sudden ailment or nervous disease being due to a 
blast or posseaeion by a ' bhut/ or being, that is, a demon, 
ia recognized as of old; there the old witch who has pos- 
seased a man and made him sick or deranged, will answer 
spiritually oiit of hia body and say who she is and where she 
lives; there the frenzied demoniac may be seen raving, 
writhingj tearing, bursting his bonds, till, subdued by the 
exorcist, his fury subsides, he stares and sighs, falls help- 
less to the ground, and comes to himself; and there the 
deities caused by excitement, singing, and incense to enter 
into men's bodies, manifest their presence with the usual 
hysterical or epileptic symptoms, and speaking in their own 
divine name and personality, deliver oracles by the vocal 
organs of the inspired medium.^ 

In the Ancient Babylonian -Assyrian texts, the exorcism- 
formulas show the doctrine of disease -demons in full de- 
velopment, and similar opinions were current in ancient 
Greece and Eome, to whose languages indeed our own owes 
the technical terms of the subject, such as * demoniac ' and 
'exorcist.' Homer's sick men racked with pain are tor- 
mented by a hateful demon ((rrvyepot Se ol expae Saifiwif)- 
' Epilepsy ' (eTrlXft^i^) was, as its name imports, the ' seizure ' 
of the patient by a superhuman agent: the agent being 
more exactly defined in ' nympholepsy.' the state of being 
seized or possessed by a nymph, i.e., rapt or entranced 
(evju^oXtjiTTOv, lymphatus). The causation of mental de- 
rangement and delirious utterance by spiritual possession 
was an accepted tenet of Greek philosophy. To be insane 
was simply to have an evil spirit, as when Sokrates said of 
those who denied demonic or spiritual knowledge, that they 

&c. See also Bowring, 'Siatn,' vol, i, }% 139 ; ' Jouni. Ind. Arohip.' vol. iv. 
j>. 607, vol. \i, p. 814; Turpin, in Pinkerton, toI. ix, p. 781; Kempfer, 
* Japan,' t'Wrf. vol. lii. pp. 7*1, 730, Ik. 

' Ward, 'Hindoos,' to], i. p. 155, vol. ii. p. 183; EoWts, 'OrientAl 
lUuBtrations of the Scripturca,' p. £i2fi ; Biistian, ' Payohologie,* pp. 164, 
184-7. Sanskrit iviiiqftcha-gralia. — domon-snxure, [Msscssfofi. Ancient evi- 
denoo in Pictat, ' Origiiies Indo-Europ.' part ii. cb. v. 
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themselves were demoniac (^Satfiovav e^n), and Alexander 
ascribed to the influence of offended Dionysoa the ungovern- 
able drunken fury in which he killed his friend Kleitos; 
raving madness was obsession or possession by an evil 
demon {KaKoSaiftovta). So the Bomans called madmen 
' larvati,' ' larvarum pleni,' full of ghosts. Patients poa- 
sessetl by demons stared and foamed, and the spirits spoke 
from within them by tlieir voices. The craft of the 
exorcist was well known. As for oracular poBsession, its 
theory and practice remained in fullest vigoiii through 
the classic world, scarce altered from tlie times of lowest 
barbarism. Could a South Sea Islander have gone to Delphi 
to watch the convulsive struggles of the Pythia, and listen 
to her rai'ing, shrieking utterances, he would have needed 
no explanation whatever of a rite so absolutely in conformity 
with his own savage philosophy.* 

The ilewi.'ih doctrine of possesaion* at no time in its long 
course exercised a direct influence on the opinion of the 
civilized world comparable to that produced by the mentions 
of demoniacal posseaaion in the New Testament. It is 
neecUesB to t{Uote here even a selection from the familiar 
passages of the Gospels and Acts which display the manner 
in which certain described symptoms were currently ac- 
counted for in public opinion, Regarding these documents 
from an ethnographic point of view, it need only be said 
that they prove, incidentally but absolutely, that Jews and 
Christians at that time held the doctrine which had pre- 
vailed for ^es before, and continued to prevail for ages 
after, referring to possession and obsession by spirits the 
symptoms of mania, epilepsy, dumbness, delirious and 
oracular utterance, and other morbid conditions, mental and 
bodily.^ Modem missionary works, such as have been cited 

' Hi>m«r. Odysa, v. 396, i. 61 ; PUt. Pbjedr. Tini. 4c. ; Patwan. i?. 
27, 2 ; Xen. Mem. I. i. 9 ; Plutarch. Vit Alex. ; D« Oru. Def. ; Luciui. 
Fbilopseudea ; Pelroii Arbiter, Sat; kc^kc. 

* JoiepI). Ant. Jud. vm. 2, S. fiiseDmenger, ' Entdeckt^H Judentlinrn,* 
fHirt ii. p, 4S4. See Maury, ]j. 290. 

' Mfttlh. ii. 32, xi. 18, xii, 22, trii. IB: Mwk, i. 23, ix. 17 ; Ijuko, ir. 
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here, give the most strilriiig evidence of the correspondence 
of these demoniac symptoms with such as may still be 
obaerved among uncivilised races. During the early 
centuriea of Christianity, demoniacal posseasion indeed 
becomes peculiarly conspicuous, perhaps not from unusual 
prevalence of the animistic theory of disease, but simply 
because a period of intense religious excitement brought it 
more than usually into requisition. Ancient ecclesiastical 
records describe, under the well-known names of 'de- 
moniacs' (Satfioift^ofjievot), 'posBcased' {/caTexoMft'O')' 'ener- 
gumens' {ivepyoiijuefoi), the claaa of persona whose bodies 
are seized or poBsessed by an evil spirit ; such at backs 
being frequently attended with great commotions and vexa- 
tions and disturbances of the body, occasioning sometimes 
frenzy and madness, sometimes epileptic fits, and other 
violent tossings and contortions. These energumens formed 
a recognized part of an early Christian congregation, a 
standing-place apart being assigned to them in the church. 
The church indeed seems to have been the principal habita- 
tion of these afflicted creatures, they were occupied out 
of service-time in such work as sweeping, daily food was 
provided for them, and they were under the charge of a 
special order of clergy, the exorcists, whose religious func- 
tion was to east out devils by prayer and adjuration and lay- 
ing on of hands. As to the usual symptoms of possession, 
Justin, Tertullian, Chrysoatom, Cyril, Minucius, Cyprian, 
and other early Fathers, give copious descriptions of demons 
entering into the bodies of men, disordering their health and 
minds, driving them to wander among the tombs, forcing 
them to writhe and wallow and rave and foam, howling and 
declaring their own diabolical names by the patients' voices, 
but when overcome by conjuration or by blows administered 
to their victims, quitting the bodies they had entered, and 
acknowledging the pagan deities to be but devils.* 



38, 38, ™. 33. viii. 27, ir. 3!», liii. 11 ; .Tohn, x. '20; Acts, ivi. 16, xii. 
13; 4c. 
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On a subject so familiar to educated readers I may be 
excused from citing at length a vast mass of dcwuments, 
barbaiic in nature and only more or leas civilized in circum- 
stance, to illustrate the eontinuance of the dextrine of poa- 
seasion and the rite of exorcism through the middle ages 
and into modern times. A few Baiient examples will suffice. 
For a type of medical details, we may instance the recipes 
in the ' Early Engliah Loechdoms ' : a cake of the ' tbost ' 
of a white hound baked with meal is to be taken against the 
attack by dwarves (i.e. convulsions) ; a drink of herbs 
worked up off clear ale with the aid of garlic, holy water, 
and singing of masses, is to be drunk by a fiend-sick patient 
out of a ehurch-bell. Philosophical argument may be fol- 
lowed in the dissertations of the 'Malleus Maleficamm,* 
concerning demons substantially inhabiting men and causing 
illness in them, enq^uiries which may be pursued under the 
auspices of Glanvil in the ' Saductsmus Triumphatus.' 
Historical anecdote bears record of the convulsive clair- 
voyant demon who poaaessed Nicola Aubry, and imder the 
Bishop of Laon's exorcism testified in an edifying manner 
to the falsity of Calvinism ; of Charles VI. of France, who 
was posseseed, and whose demon a certain priest tried in 
vain to transfer into the bodies of twelve men who were 
chained up to receive it; of the German woman at Elhin- 
gerode who in a fit of toothache wished the devil might 
enter into her teeth, and who was possessed by six demons 
accordingly, which gave their names aa Schalk der 
Wahrheit, Wirk, Widerkraut. Myrrha, Knip, Stiip; of 
George Lukins of Yatton, whom seven devils threw into 
fits and talked and sang and barked out of, and who was 
delivered by a solemn exorcism by seven clergymen at the 
Temple Church at Bristol in the year 1788.^ A strong 

book iii. ch. ir. ; Qdlmet, ' Disaertstioli sUf lea Exprits'; MAUty, 'Magie,' 
fto. ; Leckf, * Hist, of RationaUain.' Among {«rticaUr ptussges mn Tertull. 
Apolog, 23 ; Do SjiootacaliB, 20 ; ChiTaoatom. Hnmil. sxriiL in Mattb. iv. ; 
CyriL Hieroiui]. Catecb. xvi. 16 ; Minuc. FeL OtUviua. ixL ; Co&cil. Quthjig. 
iv. ; lie., kc. 
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sense of the permanence of the ancient doctrine may be 
gained from accounts of the state of public opinion in 
Europe, from Greece and Italy to France, where within the 
last century derangement and hysteria were still popularly 
ascribed to possession and treated by exorciam, just as in 
the dark ages.'^ In the year 1861, at Morzine, at the south 
of the Lake of Geneva, there might be seen in fiill fury an 
epidemic of diabolical possession worthy of a Red Indian 
settlement or a negro kingdom of West Africa, an outburst 
which the exorcisms of a superstitious priest had so aggra- 
vated that there were a hundred and ten raving demoniacs 
in that single \Tllage.^ The following is from a letter 
written in 1862 by Mgr, Anouilh, a French miBsionary- 
bishop in China. ' Le croiriez-vous ? dix vill^ea se aont 
convertia. Le diable eat ftirieux et fait lea cent coups. 11 y 
a eu, pendant lea quinze jours que je viene de prScher, cinq 
ou aix poBsesaions. Nob catBchumenea avec I'eau bi^nite 
chassent les diables, gutrissent I^ maladea, J'ai vu dea 
choaea raerveUleuses, Le diable m'eat d'un grand secours 
pour convertir lea paiena. Comme au temps de Notre- 
Seigneur, quoiqiie pfere du mensonge, il ne peut g'emp^cher 
de dire la viiritu. Voyez ce pauvre possc'dd faisant mille 
eontoraiona et disant k granda oris: 'Pourquoi preclies-tu 
la vraie religion ? Je ne puis souffrir que tu m'enlfeves mes 
diaciplea.' — ' Comment t'appelles-tu ? ' lui demande le eat4- 
chiBte. Aprea quelques refus : * Je stiis I'envoy^ de Lucifer ' 
— ' Combien etea - vona ? ' — ' Nous sommes vingt - deux.' 
* L'eau b^nite et le signe de la croijc ont diJIivrtS ce pos8<5d4'* 
To conclude the aeries with a modern spiritualistic instance, 

Tol. ii, p, 137, 365; Sinetiger, 'Malleus Maleficaram,' jwrt ii. ; Calmot, 
'Diaaertation/ vol. i. ch. xxiv. ; Horat, 'Zaulwr-Bibliotlick ;' IJastiun, 
'Hensch,' vol. ii, p, S57, kc, ; 'Psychalogie,' p. 115, Ac ; Voltaire, 
'QaestioBs sur rEncyclopi^die,' art, ' Sxiperatition ' } ' EueyclDiiiedia Britan- 
nioot* &t]i ed. art. 'Possesaiuii/ 

' See Mmiry, 'Magie,* Ac, part ii. cli. i), 

* A. CoiiEitans, ' E*!. sui' une Epidimie d'Hyat^ro-D^monnpBthie, an 1861.' 
2nd ed, Pa,ria, ]S63. Vat descriptiom of such outbreaks, Among the North 
AinericaiA ludians, se« Le Jenne in ' Rel, des lis, densa la Kouvelle France,* 
1639 ; llrintori, p. 275; nud ia Riiiiifa, see.T.L. Wilsoij , * Wpsteni A frifs, ' [i. 217. 

' G9Umo,"L'E«uBifniteftuDix-Nou?UirnjSikle, Srded I'aris, ISBB.p. 3u3, 
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one of those where the mediums fee! themselves entered and 
acted though by a spirit other than their own soul. The 
Eev. Mr. West of Philadelphia describes how a certain pos- 
sessed medium went through the sword exercise, and fell 
down aenselesB ; when he came to liimaelf a^ain, the spirit 
within him declared itself to be the soul of a deceased ancestor 
of the minister's, who had fought and died in the American 
War.* We in England now hardly hear of demoniacal posses- 
sion except as a historical doctrine of divines. We !iave dis- 
carded from religious services the solemn ceremony of casting 
out devils from the bodies of the possessed, a rite to this day 
officially retained in the Eituals of the Greek and Koman 
Churches. Cases of diabolical influence alleged from time 
to time among oiu'selves are little noticed except by news- 
paper paragraphs on superstition and imposture. If, how- 
ever, we desire to understand the doctrine of possession, its 
origin and influence in the world, we must look beyond 
countries where public opinion has passed into this stage, 
and must study the demoniac theory as it still prevails in 
lower and lowest levels of culture. 

It has to be thoroughly understood that the changed aspect 
of the subject in modern opinion is not due to diaappeai-ance 
of the actual manifestations which early philosophy attri- 
buted to demonia<al influence. Hysteria and epilepsy, 
delirium and mania, and such like bodily and mental de- 
rangement, still exist. Not only do they still exist, but 
among the lower races, and in superstitious districts among 
the higher, they are still explained and treated as of old. It 
is not too much to assert that the doctrine of demoniacal 
possession is kept up, substantially the same theory to 
aocoimt for substantially the same facts, by half the human 
race, wlio thus stand as consistent representatives of thoir 
forefathers liack into primitive antiquity. It is in the 
civilized world, under the influence of the medical doctrines 
which have been developing since classic times, that the 
early animistic theory of these morbid phenomena has been 

' Wnt, in 'SpiritUAl T«legnph,' cited bj BMtUu. 
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gradually superseded by views more in accordance with 
modeni science, to the great gain of our health and happi- 
ness. The transition which has taken place in the famous 
insane colony of Gbeel in Belgium is typical In old days, 
the lunatics were carried there in crowds to be exorcised 
from their demons at the church of St. Dymphna ; to Gheel 
they still go, but the physician reigns in the stead of the 
exorcist. Yet wherever, in times old or new, demoniacal 
influences are brought forward to account for afiections 
which i3cientifiG physicians now explain on a different 
principle, care must be taken not to misjudge the ancient 
doctrine and its place in history. As belonging to the 
lower culture it ia a perfectly rational philosophica.1 theory 
to account for certain pathological facta. But juat as 
mechanical astronomy gradually superseded the animistic 
astronomy of the lower races, so biological pathology gra- 
dually siipersedes animistic pathology, the immediate opera- 
tion of personal spiritual beings in both cases giving place 
to the operation of natural processes. 
- We now pass to the consideration of another great brancli 
of the lower religion of the world, a development of the 
same principles of spiritual operation with which we have 
become familiar in the study of the possession-theory. This 
is the doctrine of Fetiahisra. Centuries ago, the Portu- 
guese in West Africa, noticing the veneration paid by the 
negroes to certain objects, such as trees, fish, plants, idols, 
pebbles, claws of beasts, sticks and so forth, very fairly 
compared these objects to the amulets or talismans with 
which tliey were tliemselves familiar, and called them fdti^o 
or 'charm,' a word derived from Latin farfUius, in the 
sense of 'magically artful' Modem French and English 
adopted this yvord from the PorLugueee as fMcke, ft'tisJi, 
although curiously enough both languages had already pos- 
sessed the word for ages in a different sense, Old French 
faitis, 'well made, beautiful,' which Old English adopted 
iB/dya, 'well made, neat," It occurs in the commonest of 
all quotations from Chaucer : 
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' And Frensch ache apak ful faire and fitysty, 
Aftur the acole of Stratford atte Bowt, 
For Frensch of Parj-3 was to hire unknowe.' 

The President de Broases, a moat original thinker of the 
18th century, struck by the descriptions of the African wor- 
ship of material and terrestrial objects, introduced the word 
F^tichiame as a general descriptive term,'^ and since then it 
has obtained great currency by Comte'B use of it to denote 
a general theory of primitive religioti, in which external 
objects are regarded as animated by a life analogous to 
man's. It aeema to me, however, more convenient to use 
the word Animism for the doctrine of spirits in general, and 
to confine the word Fetisbism to that subordinate department 
which it properly belongs to, namely, the doctrine of spirits 
embodied in, or attached to, or conveying influence through, 
certain material objecte, Fetiahism will be taken as in- 
cluding the worship of ' stocks and stones,' and thence it 
passes by an imperceptible gradation into Idolatry. 

Any object whatsoever may be a fetish. Of course, among 
the endless multitude of objects, not as we should say 
physically active, but to which ignorant men ascribe mys- 
terious power, we are not to apply indiscriminately the idea 
of their being considered vessels or vehicles or instruments 
of spiritual beings. They may be mere signs or tokens Siet 
up to represent ideal notions or ideal beings, as fingers or 
sticks are set up to represent numbers. Or they may be 
symbolic charms working by imagined conveyance of their 
special properties, as an iron ring to give firmness, or a 
kite's foot to give swift flight. Or they may be merely re- 
garded in some undefined way as wondrous ornaments or 
curiosities. The tendency runs through all human nature 
to collect and admire objects remarkable in beauty, form, 
quality, or scarceness. The shelves of ethnological museums 
show heaps of the objects which the lower races treasure up 

^ (C. d« firowies.) ' Dn cult* des dkrix f^tictiw ou P&r«llele de I'aDcienD* 
Baligion de I'EftypU avec Ia religion ACtuclte de Nigriiie,' ITSO, [De 
RroMM aup]KWied the word /Hieh* coDtiMted mtli ehate/it,/atum.\ 
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and haug about their persons^teeth and claws, roots and 
berries, sheik and stones, and the like. Now fetishes are in 
great measure selected from among such things as these, and 
the principle of their attraction for savage minds is clearly 
the same which still guides the superstitious peasant in 
collecting curious trifles 'for luck.' The principle is one 
which retains its force in far higher ranges of culture than 
the peasant's. Compare the Ostyak's veneration for any 
peculiar little atone he has picked up, with the Chinese love 
of collecting curious varieties of tortoise-shell, or an old- 
fashioned English conchologisfs delight in a reversed shell 
The turn of mind which in a Gold-Coast negro would mani- 
fest itself in a museuru of monstrous and most potent 
fetishes, might impel an Englishman to collect scarce 
postage-stamps or queer walking-sticks. In the love of 
abnormal curiosities there shows itself a craving for the 
marvellous, an endeavour to get free from the tedious sense 
of law and imiformity in nature. As to the lower races, 
were evidence more plentiful as to the exact meaning they 
attach to objects which they treat with mysterious respect, 
it %vould very likely appear more often and more certainly 
than it does now, that these objects seem to them connected 
with the action of spirits, so aa to be, in the strict sense in 
which the word is here used, real fetishes. But this must 
not be taken for granted. To class an object as a fetish, 
demands explicit statement that a spirit is considered as 
embodied in it or acting through it or coummnicating by it, 
or at least that the people it belongs to do habitually think 
this of such objects ; or it must be shown that the object 
is treated as having peraonal consciousness and power, ia 
talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, petted oi 
ill-treated with reference to its past or future behaviour to 
its votaries. In the instances now selected, it will be seen 
that in one way or another they more or less satisfy such 
conditions. In investigating the exact siguificaDce of fetishes 
in use among men, savage or more civilized, the peculiar 
difficiUty ia to know wliether the eflect of the object is 
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thought due to a whole personal epirit embodied in or 
attached to ib, or to some less definable inEuence exerted 
through it. In some casea this point is made clear, but 
in many it remains doubtful. 

It will help us to a clearer conception of the nature of a 
fetish, to glance at a curious group of notions which con- 
nect a disease at once with spiritual intluence. and with the 
presence of some material object. Tliey are a set of illus- 
trations of tlie savage principle, that a disease or an actual 
diaeaae-spirit may exist eraljodied in a stick or stone or 
sucb-like material object. Among the natives of Australia, 
one hears of the sorcerers extractuig from their own bodies 
by passes and manipulations a magical essence called 
' boylya/ which they can make to enter the patient's body 
like pieces of ([n&ttz, which causes pain there and consumes 
the Heah, and may be magically extracted either aa invisible 
or in the form of a bit of quartz. Even the spirit of the 
waters, ' nguk-wonga.' which had caused an attack of 
erysipelas in a boy's leg (he had been bathing too long 
when heated) is declared to have been extracted by the 
conjurers from the affected part in the shape of a sharp 
Btone,' The Caribs, who very distinctly referred diseases 
to the action of hostile demons or deities, had a similar 
sorcerer's process of extracting thorns or splinters from the 
affected part as the peccant causes, and it is said that in 
the Antilles morsels of stone and bone so extracted were 
wrapped up in cotton by the women, as protective fetishes 
in childbirth.- Tlie Malagasy, considering all diseases as 
inflicted by an evil spirit, consult a diviner, whose method 
is often to remove the disease by means of a ' faditra ; ' 
this is some object, such as a little grass, ashes, a sheep, a 
pumpkin, the water the patient has rinsed his mouth with, 
or what not, and when the priest has counted on it the evils 



' Grey, 'Auatnlia,' voL ii. ji. 337 i Eyre, 'Australia,* vol. u. p. Sfl2 ; 
Oldfield it) 'Tr. Eth, Scd.' vol iii. l\ 235, kc ; G. F. Moore. ' VocnK of 
8. W. Auitr.' pp, IB, 98, 103. Bee EfoaKJok. 'Tumnuuuis,' |>. 19&. 

* Rocliororl, ' lies Antillra,' |i}i. 41$, COS; J. G. Miiiler, p)>. ]73, 307, 217, 
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that may injure the patient, and charged the faditra to take 
them away for ever, it is thrown away, and the maladj' with 
it' Among those strong believers in disease-spirita, the 
Dayaka of Borneo, the priest, wa'i'ing and jingling charms 
over the affected part of the patient, pretends to extract 
stoneB, splinters, and bits of rag, which he declares are 
spirits ; of such evil spirits he will occasionally bring half- 
a-dozen out of a man's stomach, and as he ia paid a fee of 
six gallons of rice for each, he is probably disposed (like a 
chii'opodist under sumlar circumstancos) to extract a good 
many.'^ The most instructive accounts of thia kind are 
those which reach ua from Africa. Dr. Callaway has taken 
down at length a Zulu account of the method of stopping 
out disease caused by spirits of the dead. If a widow is 
troubled by her late husband's ghost coming and talking to 
her night after night as though still alive, till her health is 
aSected and she begins to waste away, they find a ' nyanga ' 
or BOrcerer who can bar out the disease. He bids her not 
lose the spittle collected in her mouth while slie is dream- 
ing, and gives her medicine to chew when alie wakes. Then 
he goes with her to lay the ' itongo,' or ghoat; perhaps 
he shuts it up in a bulb of the inkorafe plant, making a 
bole in the side of this, putting in the medicine and the 
dream-Bpittle, closing the hole with a stopper, and re- 
planting the bulb. Leaving the place, he charges her not 
to look back till she gets home. Thus the dream is barred ; 
it may still come occasionally, but no longer infests the 
woman; the doctor prevails over the dead man as regards 
that dream. In other cases the cure of a sick man attacked 
by the ancestral spirits may be effected with some of hia 
blood put into a hole in an anthill by the doctor, who closes 
the hole with a atone, and departs without looking back ; or 
the patient may be scarified over the painful place, and the 
blood put into the mouth of a frog, caught for the purpose 
and carried back. So the disease is barred out from the 



' Ellia, 'Madagaaca,!-," vol. i. pp. 221, 232, 422. 
^ SU John, 'For East,' vol. i. p. 211, see 72. 
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man,* In West Africa, a case in point 13 the practice of 
transferring a sick man's ailment to a live fowl, which is set 
free witli it, and if any one catches the fowl, the disease 
goes to him.^ Captain Burton 'a account from Central Africa 
is as follows. Disease being possession by a spirit or ghost, 
the ■ mganga ' or sorcerer has to expel it, the principal 
reraediea being drumming, dancing, and drinking, till at 
laat the spirit is enticed from the body of the patient into 
some inanimate article, technically called a ' keti ' or stool 
for it. This may be an ornament, such as a peculiar bead 
or a leopard's claw, or it may be a nail or rag, which by 
being driven into or hung to a ' devil's tree * has the effect 
of laying the disease-spirit. Or disease-spirits may be ex- 
tracted by chants, one departing at the end of each stave, 
when a little painted stick made for it is flung on the 
ground, and some patients may have as many as a dozen 
ghosts extracted, for here also the fee is no much apiece.^ 
In Siam, the Laos sorcerer can send his 'phi phob' or 
demon into a victim's body, where it turns into a fleshy or 
leathery lump, and causes disease ending in death.* Thus, 
on the one hand, the epirit-theory of disease is seen to 
be connected with that sorcerer's practice prevalent among 
the lower races, of pretending to extract objects from 
the patient's body, such as stones, bones, balls of hair, 
&e,, which are declared to be causes of disease conveyed 
by magical means into him ; of this proceeding I have 
given a detailed account elsewhere, under the name of 
the 'sucking-cure.'* On the other hand, there appears 
among the lower races tliat well-known conception of a 
disease or evil influence as an individual being, which may 
be not merely conveyed by an infected object (though this 
of course may have much to do with the idea), but may be 

^ CAlkwny, 'Religion of Amaznlii,' p. 3U. 

* Steinhauser, I.e. [<. Ul. See «iau Ste?r«, ' East Afr. Triltw,' in ' Jotini. 
A]ithro)>. Soo.' vol. i. p cilmi. 

' Burton, 'Oiitra.1 Africa,* vol. ii. [>, 352. Sec 'Sindh,* p. 177. 

* Butmo, 'Oeatl. Asien," vn\. ill. p. 275. 

* 'EwlyHisUof Mimkiurl,*cib. X. Sou B«ati*n, ' M»n«!h,' roL. ii. ^^ lie, *«. 
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removed by actual traiiafer from the patieut into some other 
animal or object. TIiuh I'liny informs us liow pains in the 
stomach may be cured by transmitting the ailment from tbe 
patient's body into a puppy or duck, which will probably 
die of it ;^ it is considered baneful to a Hindu woman to be 
a man's third wife, wherefore the ptecaution ia taken of 
first betrothing him to a tree, which dies in her stead ; ^ 
after the birth of a Chinese baby, its father's trousers are 
hung in the room wrong side up, that all evil influences 
may enter into them instead of into the chjld.^ Moderri 
folklore still cherishes such ideas. The ethnographer may 
still study in the ' white witchcraft ' of European peasants 
the arts of curing a man's fever or headache by transferring 
it to a crawfish or a bird, or of getting rid of ague or gout 
or warts by giving them to a willow, elder, fir, or ash-tree, 
with suitable charms, ' G-oe morgen, olde, iek geef oe de 
Kolde,* 'Goden Abend, Horr Fleder, hier bring iek mien 
Feber, iek bind em di an nnd gah davan,' 'Ash-tree, 
ashen tree, pray buy this wart of me,' and so forth ; or of 
nailing or plugging an ailment into a tree-trunk, or con- 
veying it away by aomo of the patient's hair or nail-paringa 
or some such thing, and so Iturying it. Looking at these 
proceedings from a moral point of view, the practice of 
transferring the ailment to a knot or a lock of hair and 
burying it is the most harmleas, but another device is a 
very pattern of wicked aelfishness. In England, warts may 
be touched each with a pebble, and the pebbles in a bag left 
on the road to church, to give up their ailments to the un- 
lucky finder; in Germany, a plaister from a sore may be 
left at a cross-way to transfer the disease to a passer-by; 
I am told on medical authority that the bunches of flowers 
which children offer to travellers in Southern Europe are 
sometimes intended for the ungracious purpose of sending 
some disease away from their homes.* One case of this 

' Plln. rir, 14, 20. CfU-dan, ' Do Var. Rerum,' cap, xliiL 

* Ward, ' Hindoos,' vol. i, p. 134, toL ii, p. 247. 
» Doolittle, 'Chinese,' vol. L p. 132. 

* Grimm, ' D. M.* pp. 1118-23; Wuttke, ' Volksftberglmibe, ' pp. 155-70; 
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group, mentioned to me by Mr. Spottiswoode^ is particu- 
larly interesting. In Thuriugia it is considered that a 
Btring of rowan-berries, a rag, or any small article, touched 
by a sick person and then hung on a bush beside some 
forest path, imparts the malady to any person who may 
touch this article in passing, and frees the sick person from 
the disease. This gives great probability to Captain Bur- 
ton's suggestion that the rags, locks of hair, and what not, 
hung on trees near sacred places by the superstitious from 
Mexico to India and from Ethiopia to Ireland, are depo- 
eited there as actual receptacles of disease; the African 
'devil's trees' and the sacred trees of Sindh, hung with 
rags through which votaries have transferred their com- 
plaints, being typical cases of a practice surviving in. lands 
of higher culture. 

*• The spirits which enter or otherwise attach themselves to 
objects may be human souls. Indeed one of the most 
natural cases of the fetish -theory is when a soul inhabits or 
haunts what is left of its former body. It is plain enough 
that by a simple association of ideas the dead person is 
imagined to keep up a connexion with his remains. Thus 
we read of the Man dan women going year after year to take 
food to the skulls of their dead kinsfolk, and sitting by the 
hour to chat and jest in their most endearing strain with 
the relics of a husband or child;* thus the Guinea negroes, 
who keep the bones of parents in chests, will go to talk 
with them in the little huts which serve for their tombs,' 
And thus, from the savage who keeps and carries with his 
household property the cleaned bones of his forefathers," to 






Brftnd, 'Fop. Ant' vol. ii. p. 376, toL iil f. 290 r HoUiwell, 'Pop. Rhjmw,* 
p. 203; R. Hunt, *Pop. RoBwneeB,' 2ad Series, p. 211 ; H^jcn-CsTatliua, 
' Worend och WirdeLrtiv,' vol. i. p. 173. ICiia t&id, h^mftier, tlmt raip 
jhatened on tre«« U; Otjium, wlucli [wsaerv-b; avoid witb horror 04 b«Titig 
dSieases thus baattttd into them, are only tigfia left for the tnfonuAtion eS 
fellow vigrants : IJchlch, 'Die Xignmer,' p. 99. 

1 CBtlin, ' N. A, tiii(ii»D8,' »oL i, p. 90. 

» J. L. Wilson, ' W. Africa,' p. 391. 

* If euien, ' Gtmah. der Bel.' tdL i. p. aOG ; J. Q. HuUot, p. aot. 
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the mourner among ourselves who goes to weep at the grave 
of one beloved, imagination keeps together the personahty 
and the relics of the dead. Here, then, is a course of 
thought open to the animiBtic thinker, leading him on from 
fancied association to a belief in the real presence of a 
spiritual being in a material object. Thus there ia no 
difficulty in understanding how the Karens thought the 
Bpirits of the dead might come Imck from the otlier world 
to reanimate their bodies;'' nor how the Marian islanders 
should have kept the dried bodies of their dead ancestors 
in their huts as household gods, and even expected them to 
give oracles out of their skulls;^ nor how the soul of a 
dead Carib might be thought to abide in one of his bones, 
taken from the grave and carefully wrapped in cotton, in 
which state it could answer queations, and even bewitch an 
enemy if a morsel of his property were wrapped up with it;* 
nor how the dead Santal should be sent to his fathers by the 
ceremony of committing to the eacred river morsels of his 
skull from the funeral-pile,* Such ideas are of great interest 
in studying the burial rites of mankind, especially the habit 
of keeping relics of the dead as vehicles of superhuman 
power, and of even preserving the whole body as a mummy, 
as in Peru and Egypt. The conception of such human 
relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted through 
.by the souls which formerly belonged to them, will give a 
rational explanation of much relic-worship otherwise obscure. 
A further stretch of imagination enables the lower races 
to associate the souls of the dead with mere objects, a 
practice which may have had its origin in the merest child- 
ish make-believe, but which would lead a thorough savage 
animist straight on to the conception of the soul entering 



' Mason, Karens, Lc, p. 281. 

' Meinera, vol. ii. ji\t. 721-3. 

' Rocliofort, ' lies AntillM," p. 418. Bet, Mwtiua. 'Ethnog. Amcr.' Tol, i. 
p. iS6 (YuinAnos swallow asbea nf deceoaod witli liquor, that be m&y Kn 
Again in them), 

* Hant«r, 'Kwml Bengnl,' p. 210. ac« Baslirkii, ' Psyehologie,' p, 78; 
J. G. Mliller, 'Amw. Uml.' l'\>. 209, 262, 289, 401, 119. 
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the object ae a body. Mr. Darwin saw two Malay women 
in Keeling Island who held a wooden spoon dressed in 
clothes like a doll ; this spoon had been earned to the grave 
of a dead man, and becoming inspired at full moon, in fact 
lunatic, it danced about convulsively like a table or a hat 
at a modern spirit-seance.' Among the Salish Indians of 
Oregon, the conjurers bring back men's lost souls as little 
stones or bones or splinters, and pretend to pass them down 
through the tops of their heads into their hearts, but great 
care mnst be taken to remove the spirits of any dead 
people that may be in the lot, for the patient receiving one 
would die.* There are indigenous Kol tribes of India who 
work out this idea curiously in bringing back the soul of a 
deceased man into the house after Ihe funeral, apparently 
to be worshipped as a household spirit ; while some catch 
the spirit re-embodied in a fowl or fish, the Binjwar of Bae- 
pore bring it home in a pot of water, and the Bunjia in a 
pot of flour.* The Chinese hold such theories with extreme 
distinctness, considering one of a man's three spirits to take 
up its alx*de in the ancestral tablet, where it receives 
messages and worship from the survivors; while the long 
keeping of the dead man's gilt and lacquered coffin, and the , 
reverence and offerings continued at the tomb, are connected 
with the thought of a spirit lingering about the corpse. 
Consistent with these quaint ideas are ceremonies in vogue 
in China, of bringing home in a cock (live or artificial) the 
Bpirit of a man deceased in a distant place, and of enticuig 
into a sick man's coat the departing spirit which has already 
left his body, and so conveying it back.* Tatar folklore 
illustrates the idea of soul-embodiment in the quaint but 
intelligible story of the demon-giant who could not be slain, 
tor he did not keep his soul in his body, but in a twelve- 

' Darwin, ' Joarnal,' p. 468. 

' Bastiati, 'MpnacJi,' vol. ii p, !t20. 

* 'Bepart of Jabbulpore Btbiii>logii»l Committee,' Nogpors, 1868, put L 
p. 6. 

* Doolittle, *Chin»i.' »ol. i. pp. 161, 207, 2H, toI u. p. lOl ; Me Pl«,th, 
'Roligion cler nltrn ClilDowo,* [lart i. p. i9, p«rt ii. p. 101, 
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headed snake carried in a bag on hia hurse's back ; the hero 
finds out the secret and kills the snake, and then the giant 

kdies too. This tale is curious, as very Kkely indicating the 
original sense of a well-known group of stories in European 
folklore, the Scandinavian one, fot instance, where the giaat 
cannot be made an end of, because he keeps his heart not 
in his body, but in a duck's egg in a well far away ; at last 
the young champion finds the egg and crushes it, and the 

Igiaot bursts.* Following the notion of soul-embodioient 
into civilized times, we learn that ' A ghost may te laid for 
any term less than an hundred years, and in aoy place or 
body, full or empty ; as, a solid oak — the pommel of a sword 
— a barrel of beer, if a yeoman or simple gentleman — or a 
pipe of wine, if an esquire or a justice/ This is from 
Grose's bantering description in the 18th century of the art 
of * laying ' ghosts,- and it is one of the many good instances 
of articles of serious savage belief surviving as jests among 
civilized men. 

Thus other spiritual beings, roaming free about the world, 
find fetish-objects to act through, to embody themselves in, 
to present them visibly to their votaries. It is extremely 
difficult to draw a distinct line of separation between the 
two prevailing sets of ideas relating to spiritual action 
through what we call inanimate objects. Theoretically we 
can distinguish the notion of the object acting as it were by 
the will and force of its own proper soul or spirit, from the 
notion of some foreign spirit entering its substance or act- 
ing on it from without, and bo using it as a body or iaetru- 
ment. But in practice these eonceptiona blend almost 
inextricably. This state of things is again a confirmation 
of the theory of animism here advanced, which treats both 
sets of ideas as similar developments of the same original 



• Caatxiu, 'Finn. Myth/ p, 187; Daaent, 'Norae Tales,' p. fifl ; Lane, 
'ThouBand imcl One Nighte,' vol. iii. p^ 316; Grimro, 'D. M.' p. 1033. 
Se« also Baatian, 'Psychologic,' p, 213. Eueiun«iigcr, ' Judentliun),' put 
ii. p. 3d. 

* Brand, 'Fop. Ant.' vol. iii. p. 72. 
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idea, that of the human aoul, so that they may well shade 
imperceptibly into one another. To depend on some 
typical descriptions of fetishism and its allied doctrines in 
difterent grades of culture, ie a aafer mode of treatment than 
to attempt too accurate a general definition. 

There ie a r4uaint story, dating from the time of Columbus, 
which shows what mysterious personality and power rude 
tribes could attach to lifeless matter. The caeique Hatuey, 
it is related, heard by bis spies in Hispaaiola that the 
Spaniards were coming to Cuba, So he called his people 
together, and talked to them of the Spaniards — how they 
persecuted the natives of the islands, and how they did such 
things for the sake of a great lord whom they much desired 
and loved. Then, taking out a basket with gold in it, he 
said, ' Ye see here their lord whom they serve and go after ; 
and, as ye have heard, they are coming hither to seek this 
lord. Therefore let us make him a feast, that when they 
oome he may tell them not to do us harm.' So they danced 
and sang from night to morning before the gold-basket, and 
then the cacique told them not to keep the Christian's lord 
anywhere, for if they kept him in their very bowels they 
would have to bring him out ; so he bade them cast him to 
the bottom of the river, and this they did.' If this story 
be thought too good to be true, at any rate it does not 
exaggerate authentic savage ideas. The 'maraca' or cere- 
monial rattle, used by certain rude Brazilian tribes, was an 
eminent fetish. It was a calabash with a handle and a hole 
for a mouth, and stones inside ; yet to its votaries it seemed 
no mere rattle, but the receptacle of a spirit that spoke from 
it when shaken ; therefore the Indians set up their maracaa, 
talked to them, set food and drink and burned incense be- 
fore them, held annual feasts in their honour, and would 
even go to war with their neighbours to satisfy the rattle- 
spirits' demand for human victims.* Among the North 
American Indians, the fetish-theotj seems involved in that 

* Berrem, ' HiaL do !«s Indifts Ocoident&les,' D«sc. L Ut. 3. 

* Lei7, Brvsil, |.. 249' ; J. G. KMet, i<\>. 210, 2«2. 
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remarkable and general proceeding known as getting 
'medicine.' Each youth obtains in a vision or dream a 
Bight of his medicine, and considering how thoroughly the 
idea prevails that the forms seen in visions and dreams are 
spirits, this of itself shows the animistic nature of the 
matter. The medicine thus seen may he an animal, or part 
of one, such aa skin or elawa, feather or shell, or bucIi a 
thing as a plant, a atone, a knife, a pipe ; this object he 
must obtain, and thenceforward through life it becomes his 
protector. Considered as a vehicle or receptacle of a spirit, 
its fetish-nature is aliown in many ways ; its owner will do 
homage to it, make feasts in its honour, sacrifice horses, 
dogs, and other valuable objects to it or its spirit, fast to 
appease it if offended, have it buried with him to conduct 
hira as a guardian-spirit to the happy hunting-grounds. 
Beside these special protective objects, the Indiana, especially 
the medicine-men (the word is French, ' medeein/ applied 
to these native doctors or conjurers, and since stretched to 
take in all that concerns their art), use multitudes of other 
fetishes as means of spiritual influence.^ Among the 
Turanian tribes of Northern Asia, where Castren describeB 
the idea of spirits contained in material objects, to which 
they belong, and wherein they dwell in the same incompre- 
henaible way as the soula in a man's body, we may notice 
the Ostyak's worship of objects of scarce or peculiar quality, 
and also the connexion of the shamans or sorcerers with 
fetish-objects, as where the Tatars consider the innumer- 
able rags and tags, bells and bits of iron, that adorn the 
shaman's magic coatume, to contain spirits helpful to their 
owner in his magic craft.- John Bell, in his journey across 
Asia in 1719, relates a story which well illustrates Mongol 
ideas as to the action of self-moving objects. A certain 
Eussian merchant told him that once some pieces of damask 



' Schoolcraft, 'Indian Tribes' ; Waitz, vol. iii, ; Gatliu, 'N. A. fnd,' 7oL i. 
p. SB; Keating, ' Narrative,' vol. i. p. i21 ; .T. G. Mullar, p. 74, fte. See 
CraUA, ' GrBnland,' p. 274. 

* Caatrda, 'Finn, Myth.' pp. 192, 231, 230 ; Meinets, vol. i. p, 170. 
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were stolen out of liis tent. He complained, and the 
Kutuchtu Lama ordered the proper steps to be taken to find 
out the thief. One of the Laiaas took a bench with four 
feet, and after turning it several times in different directions, 
at last it pointed directly to the tent where the stolen goods 
lay concealed. The Lama now mounted astride the bench, 
and soon carried it, or, as was commonly believed, it carried 
him, to the very tent, where he ordered the damask to be 
produced. The demand was directly complied with ■. for it 
is vain in such cases to offer any excxise.' 

A more recent account from Central Africa may be placed 
aB a pendant to this Asiatic account of divination by a fetish- 
object. The Kev. H. Rowley says of the Manganja, that 
they believed the medicine-men could impart a power for 
good or evil to objects either animate or inanimate, which 
objects the people feared, thougli they did not worstiip them»J 
This missionary once saw this art employed to detect thai 
thief who had stolen some com. The people assembled* 
round a large fig-tree. The magician, a wild-looking man, 
produced two sticks, like our broomsticks, which after 
myBterious manipulation and gibberish be delivered to four 
young men, two holding each stick. A zebra-tail and a 
calalmsh -rattle were given to a young man and a boy. The 
medicine-man rolled liimaelf about in hideous fashion, and 
chanted an unceasing incantation; the bearers of the tail 
and rattle went round the stick-holders, and shook these 
implements over their heads. After a while the men with 
the sticks had spasmodic twitchings of the arms and legs»l 
these increased nearly to convulsions, they foamed at the 
mouth, their eyes seemed starting from their heads, they 
realized to the full the idea of demoniacal possession. 
According to the native notion, it was the sticks which were 
possessed primarily , and through them the men, who could 
hardly hold them. The sticks whirled and dragged the men 
round and round like mad, through bush and thorny shrub, 
and over every obstacle, nothing stopped them, their bodies 

' Beli, in PinkertoD, vol, vii. p. Sit, 
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were torn and bleeding; at last they came back to the 
aggembly, whirled round again, and ruBhed down the path 
to fall panting and oxliansted in the hut of one of a chief's 
wives, the sticks rolling to her very feet, denouncing her as 
the thief. She denied it, but the medicine-man answered, 
' The spirit haa declared lier guilty, the spirit never lies.' 
However, the ' muavi * or ordeal-poison waa administered 
to a cock, as deputy for the woman ; the bird threw it up, 
and she was acquitted.^ 

Fetishism in the lower civilisation is thus by no means 
confined to the West African negro with whom we specially 
associate the term. Yet, what with its being in fact ex- 
tremely prevalent there, and what with the attention of 
foreign observers having been particularly drawn to it, the 
accounts from West Africa are certainly the fullest and 
most minute on record. The late Professor Waltz's 
generalization of the principle involved in these is much to 
the purpoae^ He thus deseribeB the negro's conception 
of hie fetish. 'According to his view, a spirit dwells or can 
dwell in every sensible object, and often a very great and 
mighty one in an insignificant thing. This spirit he does 
not consider as bound fast and unchangeably to the corporeal 
thing it dwells in, but it has only its usual or principal 
abode in it. The negro indeed in his conception not un- 
commonly separatea the spirit from the sensible object 
which it inhabits, he even sometLmea contrasts the one with 
the other, but most usually combines the two as forming a 
whole, and this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the 
" fetish," the object of his religious worship.' Some fur- 
ther partieuiars will show how this principle is worked out. 
Fetishes {native names for them are 'grigri,' 'juju,' 
&c.) may be mere curious mysterious objects that strike a 
negro's fancy, or they may be consecrated or affected by 
a prieat or fetish-man ; the theory of their influence is that 
they belong to or are made eifeetual by a spirit or demon 
yet they have to stand the test o! experience, and if they 

' H. BnwJey, ' UniTeraities* Mission to Central Afritin,' p. U17, 
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fail to bring their owner tuck and safety, he dificards them 
for Bome more powerful medium. The fetish can see and 
hear and understand and act, ite possessor worships it, 
talks familiarly with it as a dear and faithful friend, pours 
lilmtions of rum over it. and in times of danger calls loudly 
and earnestly on it aa if to wake up its spirit and energy. 
To give an idea of the sort of things which are chosen as 
fetishes, and of the manner in which they are associated 
with spiritual influences, Eomer's account from Guinea 
about a century ^o may serve. In the fetish-house, he 
says, there hang or lie thousands of rubbishy tritleB, a pot 
with red earth and a cx>ck'8 feather stuck in it, pegB wound 
over with yarn, red parrots' feathers, men's hair, and so 
forth. The principal thing in the hut is the stool for the 
fetish to sit on, and the mattress for him to rest on, the 
mattress being no bigger than a man's hand and the stool 
in proportion, and there is a little bottle of brandy always 
ready for him. Here the word fetish is used as it often is, 
to denote the spirit which dwells in this rudimentary temple, 
but we see that the inntimerablo quaint trillea which we call 
fetishes were associated with the deity in his house. Bomer 
once peeped in at an open door, and found an old negro 
caboceer sitting amid twenty thousand fetishes in hia private 
fetish-museum, thus performing his devotions. The old 
man told him he did not know the himdredth part of the 
use they had been to him ; his ancestors and he had col- 
lected them, each had done some service. The visitor took 
up a atone about as big as a hen's egg, and its owner told 
its history. He was once going out on important business, 
but crossing the threshold he trod on this stone and hurt 
bimaelf. Ha ba 1 thought be, art thou here ? So he took 
the atone, and it helped him through his undertaking for 
days. In our own time, West Africa is still a world of 
fetishes. The traveller finds them on every path, &t every 
ford, on every houBC-door, they hang as amulets round 
every man's neck, they guard against sickness or iutlict it 
if neglected, they bring rain, they fill the sea with fishes 
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willing to swim into the flBherman's net, they catch and 
puniflh thieves, they give their owner a bold heart and eon- 
found his enemies, there is nothing that the fetish cannot 
do or undo, if it be but the right fetish. Thus the one- 
Bided logic of the barbarian, making the most of all that fits 
and glossing over all that fails, has shaped a universal 
fetish-philosophy of the events of life. So strong is the 
pervading influence, that the European in Africa is apt to 
catch it from the negro, and himself, as the saying is, 
'become black.' Thus even yet some traveller, watching 
a white companion asleep, may catch a glimpse of some 
claw or bone or such-like sorcerer's trash secretly fastened 
round his neck." 

European life, lastly, shows well-marked traces of the 
ancient doctrine of spirits or mysterious influences inhabit- 
ing objects. Thus a mediieval devil might go into an old 
80W, a straw, a barleycorn, or a willow-tree. A spirit might 
be carried about in a solid receptacle for use : — 

' Besides in glistering glasses fay re, or else in chrietall cleare. 
They sprightea enclose.' 

Modem peasant folklore knows that spirits must have some 
animal body or other object to dwell in, a feather, a bag, a 
[tmsh, for instance. The Tyrolese object to using grass for 
toothpicks because of the demons that may have taken up 
their abode in the straws. The Bulgarians hold it a great 
sin not to fumigate the flour when it is brought from the 
mill (particularly if the mill be kept by a Turk) in order to 
prevent the devil from entering into it.* Amulets are still 
carried in the most civilized countries of the world, by the 

" Waitz, ' Antliropologie,' voL ii. p, 171; Romer, 'Guinfa,* p. 66, *c. ; 
J. L. Wilson, 'West Africa,' pp. 135, 211-B, 275, 338; Barton, 'Wit and 
Wtsrlom from W. Afr.' pp. 174, 455; Steinljauses, I.e. p. 131; Bosmaa, 
'Guinea,' in PiakertDn, vol, xvi p, 397 ; Meiners, 'Oeseh. der Eeltg.' vol, i. 
p, 173. Sea abo EUi.i, ' Madsgaswjr, ' Vol. 1. p. 898; Fladourt, 'Mudag.' 

p. idi. 

° Brand, * Popalur Antiquities, 'toL iiL p, 2S5, kc. Baatian, 'Psycliologi^,' 
p. 171. Wiittko, ' Deutsche Volksib«rglanlie,' pp. 75-95, 225, Ac. St. Clair 
aud Uropliy, 'Bulgaiiu,' p. 46, 
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igBorant and superstitious with real savage faith in their 
mysterious virtues, by the more enlightened in quaint sur- 
vival from the past. The mental and physical phenomena 
of what is now called ' table-turning ' belong to a class of 
j)roceeding8 which have here been shown to be familiar to 
the lower races, and accounted for by them on a theory of 
extra-human influence which is in the moat extreme sense 
spiritualistic. 

In giving its place in the history of mental development 
to the doctrine of the lower races aa to emlx>diraent in or 
penetration of an object by a spirit or an influence, there is 
no slight interest in comparing it with theories familiar to 
the philosophy of cultured nations. Thus Bishop Berkeley 
remarks on the obscure expressions of those who have de- 
scribed the relation of power to the objects which exert it- 
He cites Torricelli aa likening matter to an enchanted vase 
of Circe serving as a recepta<ile of force, and declaring that 
power and impulse are such subtle abstracts and rehned 
quintessences, that they cannot be enclosed in any other 
vessels but the inmost materality of natural solids; also 
Leibnitz as comparing active primitive power to soul or 
substantial form. Thus, says Berkeley, must even the 
greatest men, when they give way to abstraction, have re- 
course to words having no certain signification, and indeed 
mere acholaatic shadows.' We may fairly add that such 
passages show the civilized metaphysician falling back on 
such primitive conceptions as still occupy the minds of the 
rude natives of Siberia and Guinea. To go yet farther, I 
will venture to assert that the scientific conoeptions current 
in my own schoolboy days, of heat and electricity as in- 
visible fluids passing in ^and out of Bolid bodies, are ideas 
which reproduce with extreme closeness the special doctrine 
of Fetishism. 

Under the general heading of Fetishism, but for oon- 
venience' sake separately, may be considered the worship of 
'stocks and stones.' Such objects, if merely used as 

> Berkelftj, 'Conocrning Motion,' in ' Worlu,' ToL ii. p. M. 
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altai*s, are not of the nature of fetishes, and it is firat 
necessary to ascertain that worship is actually addressed 
to them. Then arises the difficult question, are the stocks 
and Btones set up as mere ideal representatives of deities, 
or are these deities considered as physically connected with 
them, embo<lied in them, hovering about them, acting 
through them ? In other words, are they only symbols, or 
have they passed in the niinda of theiii- votaries into real 
fetishes ? The conceptions of the worshippers are sometimes 
in this respect explicitly stated, may sometimes he fairly 
inferred from the circumstances, and are often doubtful. 

Among the lower races of America, the D&cotas would 
pick up a round boulder, paint it, and then, addressing it 
as grandfather, make offerings to it and pray to it to deliver 
them from danger;' in the West India Islands, mention is 
made of three stones to which the nativee paid great devo- 
tion — one was profitable for the crops, another for women 
to be delivered without pain, the third for sunahine and 
rain w]ien tliey were wanted ;"■' and we hear of Brazilian 
tribes setting up stakes in the ground, and making offerings 
before them to appease their deities or demons,^ Stone- 
worship held an important place in the midst of the com- 
paratively high culture of Peru, where not only was rever- 
ence given to especial curious pebbles and the like, but 
stones were placed to represent the peuates of households 
and the patron-deities of villages. It is related by Monte- 
sinoe that when the worship of a certain sacred stone was 
given up, a parrot flew from it into another stone, to which 
adoration was paid : and though this author is not of good 
credit, lie can liardly have invented a story which, as we 
shall see, so curiously coincides with the Polynesian idea of 
a bird conveying to and from an Idol the spirit which em- 
bodies itself ill if* 

' Schoolcraft, ' Indiflii Tribes,' imit ii. i>. 108, i«j1; iii. p. 228, 
" Herrera., ' Indi&a Occidentalts,' dec. i. iii. S. 
^ De Luet, Novus Orbis, xv, 2, 

* Gu-cilitao de h Vega, ' Comnienisn'oi Re»l*s,' i. 9 ; J.C. Uiiller, pp. 298, 
311, 371, 387 ; Wftju, vvl iv. ji. 46* ; uen below, p. 176. 
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• In Africa, stock-and-atone worship ie found among the 
Damaras of the South, whoae anceBtora are represented at 
the eacrificial feasts by stakes cut from trees or bushes con- 
secrated to them, to which stakes the meat is first offered ; ^ 
among the Dinkas of the White Nile, where the missionaries 
saw an old woman in her hut offering the first of her food 
and drink before a short thick staff planted in the ground, 
that the demon might not hurt her ; * among the Gallas of 
Abj'ssinia, a people with a well-marked doctrine of deities, 
and who are known to worship stones and logs, but not 
idols.^ In tlie island of Sambawa, the Orang Dongo attri- 
bute all supernatural or incomprehensible force to the sun, 
moon, trees, &c., but especially to stones, and when troubled 
by accident or disease, they carry offerings to certain stones 
to implore the favour of their genius or dewa.* Similar 
ideas are to be traced through the Pacific islands, both 
among the lighter and the darker races. Thus in the 
Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt columns, 
clothed in native cloth and anointed with oil, received 
adoration and sacrifice as divinely powerful by virtue of the 
atua or deity which had filled them.* So in the Ifew 
Hebrides worship was given to water-worn pebbles,* while 
Fijian gods and goddesses had their abodes or shrines in 
black stones like smooth round milestones, and there re- 
ceived their offerings of food/ The euiiously anthropo- 
morphic idea of stones being husbands and wives, and even 
having children, la familiar to the Fijians as it is to the 
Peruvians and the Lapps. 

The Tixranian tribes of North Asia display stock-and- 
stone worship in full sense and vigour. Not only were 



' Hahn, 'Gr«.min. flea Hererd,' s.v, 'omu-mokisina,' 
» Kimftunnii, ' Cpntrnl-Afrika,' {White S'ile), p. 181, 
^ WniiT., Tol. n ji(i. 619, 6li3, 

* Zollinger in 'Jouiti. lud. Ai'c]u|i.* vol. ii, |t 6@2. 

* Ellis, ' Polyn. Ew.' vol i. jt. 337, 8ee .lao EUis, ' M»d»guc*T,' vol, i, 
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stones, eapeeially curious ones and such as were like ni^n 
or animalB, objects of veneration, but we learn that they 
were venerated because mighty spirits dwelt in them. The 
Samoyed travelling ark-sledge, with its two deities, one 
with a stone head, the other a mere black stone, both 
dressed in green robes with red lappets, and both smeared 
with sacrilicial blood, may serve as a type of stone-worehip. 
And as for the Ostyaks, had the famous King Log presented 
himself among them, they would without more ado have 
wrapped his sacred person m rags, and set him up for 
worship on a mountain-top or in the forest.^ The frequent 
stock -and-stone worship of modern India belongs especially 
to races non-Hindu or part-Hindu in race and culture. 
Among such may serve as examples the bauiboo which 
stands for the Bodo goddess Maiuou, and for her receives 
the annual hog, and the monthly eggs offered by the women ;' 
the stone under the great cotton-tree of every Khond village, 
ehrine of Nadzu Pennu the vill^e deity f the clod or stone 
under a tree, which in Behar will represent the deified soul 
of Bome dead personage who receives worship and inspires 
oracles there ;* the stone kept in every house by the Baka- 
diira and Betadara, which represents their god Biita, whom 
they induce by sacrifice to restrain the demon-souls of the 
dead from troubling them ;* the two rude stones placed 
under a shed among the Shanars of Tinnevelly, by the 
medium of which the great god and goddess receive sacri- 
fice, but wliich are thrown away or neglected when done 
with.' The remarkable groups of standing- stones in India 
are, in many cases at least, set up for each stone to represent 

' Caatr^ii, ' Fiuii. Mytlj." |i. IHS, ic,, 204, &c. ; ' Voyagea au Nord,' vol, 
viii. ])[). 103, 410; Klemni, ' C. G.' vol. iii. i>. 120. See also SUiUet, 
• Kanitaohatka,' jip. 265, 278. 

''' Hodgxou, ' Abm'. r>( Inditi,' )>. 174. See also Miwrae id ' ka. Res.' toI. 
vil p. 198 ; DiiUdij, ' KdIs,* ill 'Tr. Etb. Soc.' vol. vi. p. 33. 

' Mju>i>li«"i-snii, ' Iitdiii,' pp. 103, 358. 

* Baatinii, 'Psychologic,' p, 177. See also Shortt, 'TribN of Niil- 
glieiTii'H." in 'Tr Etli. Ron,' vnl. vii, ]i. 281. 

» Elliot in ' Jouiii. Etli. Soc.' vol. i. 1868, p. 115. 

* Biwhiuiaii, 'Mysore," in Piukeitou, vol. vii, yi. 739. 
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or embody a deity. Mr. Hislop remarks Umt in every part 
of Southern India, four or five stones may often be seen in 
the ryot's field, placed in a row and daubed with red paint, 
which they csonaider as guardian.'i of the field and call the 
five PSndus; be reasonably takes these Hindu names to 
have superseded more ancient native appellations. In the 
Indian groups it is a usual practice to daub each stone with 
red paint, forming as it were a great blood-spot where the 
face would be if it were a shaped idol.* In India, moreover, 
the rites of stone-worship are not unexampled among the 
Hindus proper. Shashti, protectress of children, receives 
worship, vows, and otferings, especially from women ; yet 
they provide her with no idol or temple, but her proper 
representative is a rough stone as big as a man's head, 
smeared with red paint and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree. Even Siva is worshipped as a stone, especially 
that Siva who will afflict a chUd with epileptic fits, and then, 
speaking by its voioe, will announce that he is Panchanana 
the Five-faced, and is punishing the child for insulting his 
image ; to this Siva, in the form of a clay idol or of a atone 
beneath a sacred tree, there are offered not only flowers and 
fruits, but also bloody sacrifices.* 

This stone-worship among the Hindus seems a survival 
of a rite belonging originally to a low civilization, probably 
a rite of the rude indigenes of the land, whose religion, 
largely incorporated into the religion of the Aryan invaders, 
has contributed so much to form the Hinduism of to-day. 
It i& especially interesting to survey the stock-and-stone 
worship of the lower culture, for it enables us to explain by 
the theory of survival the appearance in the Old World, in 
the very midst of classic doctrine and classic art, of the 

■ Elliot ill ' Joum. Eth. Soc' vaL i. pp. 96, 11$, 1-2&. Lubbock, 'Origio 
of OivilkKtioi),' p. ti2. Forbes Ltalie, ' Early Rneee of SootUnd/ vol iL 
p. ■(6'2, *o. Prof, Lie1)H«Lt, in 'Ztschr. fur Ethnoleigip,* vft!. v. p. 100, 
ooiHfiftres the field -protecting Fiaa[>o«-liei-ine« ot Mid«at It«ly, d«ubed witli 
minium. 

* Ward,' Hind*oi,'vol«.j.i' US, 182,4c ,«« 221. See also Uthun.'DeMr. 
Eth.' vol, ii. pi ^9t (Suih-pa8li, stone offered tu the i'eprea»Qt»tiv« pr deitf.) 
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worship of the same rude objects, whose veneration no 
doubt dated from remote barbaric autiquity. As Mr, Grote 
Bays, speaking of Greek worship, 'The primitive memorial 
erected to a god did not even pretend to be an image, but 
was often nothing more than a pillar, a board, a shapelesa 
stone or a post, receiving care and decoration from the 
neighbourhood, as well as worship,' Such were the log 
that stood for Artemis in Euboea, the stake that repre- 
sented Pallas Athene, 'sine effigie rudis palus, et inform© 
lignum,' the unwrought stone (Xifl'oj (i/oyo'f) at Hyettos 
which 'after the ancient manner' represented Herakles, 
the thirty such stones which the Piiar^eans in like archaic 
fashion worshipped for the goda, and that one which re- 
ceived aueh houom' in Boeotian festivals as representing 
the Thespian Eroa. Theopliraatus, in the 4th century B.C., 
depicts the superstitious Greek passing the anointed stones 
in the streets, taking out his phial and pouring oil on them, 
falling on his knees to adore, and going his way. Six cen- 
turies later, Amobius eoidd describe from his own heathen 
life the state of mind of the stock-and-stone worshipper, 
telling how when he saw one of the atones anointed with 
oil, he accosted it in flattering words, and asked benefits 
from the senseless thing as though it contained a present 
power,'^ The ancient and graphic passage m the book of 
I'lsaiah well marks stone-worship within the range of the 
Semitic race : 

'Among the araooth stones of the valley ia thy portion : 
They, they are thy lot : 

Even to them hast tliou poured a drink-offering, 
Hast thou otfered a meat- offering,'* 

Long afterwards, among the local deities whicli Mohammed 

■■ (Jrute, 'Hist, of Greece,' voL iv. p. 132; Welcker, 'Griechiache Oattar- 
lehre,' vol. i, p. 220. Mehicrs, v-oL i. {i. 150, &c Letnila esp. in Pauaanioa ; 
Theophraat, Olmraut. xn. ; Tftcit, Hist. ii. 3 ; Aniobiua, Adv. Quut, ; Ter- 
tultknoa ; CletTieii^ Akxandr. 

^ Is. Ivii. S. The first line, ' behholkej-nahhal hhllkeoh,' turns on the 
pun on hhlk^smooth (stoue), and also lot at (Kirtioti ; a, double senne prob- 
ably coanected with the ua« of smooth jHtbblea for casting lots. 
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foaad in AnNa. and wfaicfa Br. ^lei^er tiiinks he even 
•cknowtodged m diviae dtuiiig & mamait wfaen he well-nigh 
broke down in his cmtcbt, were Manah and lAt, tbe one a 
rode, the ocfaer a sfcooe or a atooe idol ; while the Teneration 
of the Uadc stane of tbe Kaaba, which Captain Barton 
thiDkB an aerolite, was nadonbCedlT a local lite which the 
Propbet twiwplantiftd into his nefir rel^ioiL, where it 
Sottfisbea to this daj.^ Tlw cnzioos pMsage in Sanchonia- 
thoo which qieakB oC tbe HeaTeo-god fonnii^ tbe ' faoetyU, 
Miimatfid atOBes' (Arar Oilpart»t BarrvXta, \iOovs e/t^vxajf, 
fUiX^'V'f*'^ perbapei refers to meteontes or supposed 
thvaderbotts Mien tmm tbe clouds. To the old Phoenician 
rdigioii. whicfa made so deep a contact with the Jewish world 
on the one side aad tbe Greek and Boman on the other, 
tbere belonged tbe atone pillars of Baal and tbe wooden 
ashera-poets, but bow tar tbeee objects were of the character 
of ^tars, symbols, or fetishes, is a riddle.* We may stiU 
say with Tacttos, describing tbe conical pillar which stood 
instead of an izaage to represent tbe Paptu&n Venus — 'et 
ratio m ohectira' 

There aie accounts of formal Christian prohibitions of 
stone-worship in France and England, reaching on into the 
^rly middle ages,' which show this barbaric eultiis as then 
distinctly lingering in popular religion. Coapling this fact 
with the accounts of the groups of standing-stones set up to 
r^resent deities in South India, a corresponding explan- 
ation has been suggested in Europe. Are the uienhirs, 
cromlechs, &e., idols, and circles and lines of idols, wor- 
shipped by remotely ancient dwellers in the land as repre- 
sentatives or embodiments of their gods ? The question at 
least deserves consideration, although the ideas with which 



^ Spraigcr, 'Mohammad,' to], ii. {>. 7, &e. Dnrtao, ' Bl UMliaali,' (tc, 
vol. ii, p, 157. 

* Bnseb. PnE]i, Ei-ang', i. ]0. Dmit. xii, 3 : Micah v. 13. 4c. MoTen, 
* Ptiouizier,' vol. i. p|i, lOft, h&V, aiiij ate imlei, ' tmiile,' &c. Se« De BroMtt, 
' Dieox F^tidica,' p. 136 ((wnsidera btetyI = betU-el, kc.). 

* Fer nfercncoi see Doeuige i.t. ' |wtni ' : Lnlir, ' Early Bwm of Scot* 
knd,' ToL L p, SM, 
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stone-worship is carrieil on by ditferent races are multi- 
farious, and the analogy may be misleading. It is remark- 
able to what late times full and genuine stone -worship has 
survived in Europe, In certain mountain districts of 
Norway, up to the end of the last century, the peasants 
used to preeerve round stones, washed them every Thursday 
evening (which seems to show some connection with Thor), 
smeared them with butter before the fire, laid them in the 
seat of honour on fresh straw, and at certain times of the 
year steeped them in ale, that they might bring luck and 
comfort to the house.' In an account dating from 1851, 
the islanders of Inuiakea, off Mayo, are declared to have a 
stone carefully wrapped in flannel, which b brought out 
and worshipped at certain periods, and when a storm arises 
it is supplicated to send a wreck on the eoast.^ No savage 
ever showed more clearly by his treatment of a fetish that 
he considered it a personal heing, than did these Nor- 
wegians and Irishmen. The ethnographic argument from 
the existence of stock -and -stone worehip among so many 
nations of comparatively high culture seems to me of great 
weight as bearing on religious development among mankind. 
To imagine that peoples skilled in carving wood and stone, 
and using these arts habitually in making idols, should 
liave gone out of their way to invent a practice of worship- 
ping logs and pebbles, is not a likely theory. But on the 
other hand, when it is considered how such a rude object 
serves to uncultured men as a divine image or receptacle, 
there ia nothing strange in its being a relic of early bar- 
barism holding its place against more artistic models 
through ages of advancing civUization, by virtue of the 
traditional sanctity which belongs to aur\'ival from remote 
antiquity. 



* Kikson, ' PrimitiTS InhaMUnts of Scandinaviu,' [>, 211. See also 
M«itiErs, vol. ii. ji. 071 (apeakitig atonea in Nonvaj-, Ac). 

' Earl of Roden, 'Progreaa of Reform iiti«ii in Ireland,' London, 18&], 
p. 51. Sir J. E. Teutieiit in ' Notes and Queriea,' Veh. 7, 1852. See Borlase, 
'Antiquities of Coniwuil,' Oxford, 17 54, book iii. oh. 2. 
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* B)' a Bcareely perceptible transitiou, we pass to Idolatry. 
A few chips or scratches or daubs of paint suffice to convert 
tlie rude post or stone into an idol. Difficultiea which com- 
plicate the study of stock-and-stone worship disappear in 
tlie worship of even the rudest of unequivocal images, which 
can no longer be mere altars, and if symbols must at least 
be symbols of a personal being. Idolatry occupies a re- 
markable district iu tlie history of religion. It hardly 
belongs to the lowest savagery, which simply seems not to 
have attained to it, and it hardly belongs to the highest 
civilization, which Ims discarded it. Its place is inter- 
mediate, ranging from the higher savagery where it first 
clearly appears, to the middle civilization where it reacheB 
its extreme development, and iheueeforward its coutintiance 
is in dwindling survival and sometimes expanding revival. 
Tlie position thus outhued is, however, very difficult to map 
exactly. Idolatry does not seem to come in imiformly among 
the higher savages ; it belongs, for instance, fully to the 
Society Islanders, hut not to the Tongans and Fijians, 
Among higher nations, its presence or absence does not 
necessarily agree with particular national altinities or levels 
of culture — compare the idol-worshipping Hindu with hie 
etJmic kinsman the idol-hating Parsi, or the idolatrous 
Fhcenician with his ethnic kinsman the Israelite, among 
whose people the incidental relapse into the proscribed 
image-worship was a memory of disgrace. Moreover, ita 
tendency to revive is ethnographically embarrassing. The 
ancient Vedic religion seems n,ot to recognize idolatry, yet 
the modern Brahmans, professed followers of Vedic doe- 
trine, are among the greatest idolaters of the world Karly 
Christianity by no means abrogated the Jewish law against 
image-worship, yet image-worehip Ijec-ame and still remains 
widely spread and deeply rooted in Christendom. 

Of Idolatry, so far as its nature is symbolic or representa- 
tive, I have given some account elsewhere.' The old and 



* *£arlj Hut uf Uftnkind,' oha[it vu 
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greatest diffieulfcy in investigating the general subject is 
this, that an image may be, even to two votaries kneeling 
Bide by side before it, two utterly different things ; to the 
one it may be only a ayrabol, a portrait, a memento ; while 
to the other it is an intelligent and active being, by virtue 
of a life or spirit dwelling in it or acting through it. In 
both cases Image-worship is connected with the belief in 
Bpiritual beings, and is in fact a subordinate development 
of animism. But it is only bo far as the image approxi- 
mates to the nature of a material body provided for a spirit^ 
that Idolatry comes properly into connexion with Fetishism. 
It is from this point of view that it is proposed to examine 
here its purpose and its place in history. An idol, ao far as 
it belongs to the theory of spirit-embodiment, must combine 
the characters of portrait and fetish. Bearing this in mind, 
and noticing how far the idol is looked on as in some way 
itself an energetic object, or as the very receptacle enshrin- 
ing a spiritual god, let us proceed to judge how far, along 
the course of civilization, the idea of the image itself exert- 
ing power or lieing personally animate has prevailed in the 
mind of the idolater. 

As to the actual origin of idolatry, it need not be 
supposed that the earliest idols made by man seemed to 
their maker living or even active things. It is quite likely 
that the primary intention of the image was simply to 
serve as a sign or representative of some soul or deity, and 
certainly this original character is more or less maintained 
in the world through the long history of image-worship. 
At a sta,ge succeeding this original condition, it may be 
argued, the tendency to identify the symbol and the 
symbolized, a tendency ao strong among ehildi'en and the 
ignorant everywhere, led to the idol being treated as a 
living powerful being, and thence even to explicit doctrines 
as to the manner of its energy or animation. It is, then, 
in this secondary stage, where tlie onee merely repre- 
sentative image ia passing into the active image-fetish, 
that we are particularly concerned to understand it. 
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Here it ia reasonable to judge the idolater by hia diatirict 
actions and beliefs, A line of illustrative examples will 
carry the pei-soaality of the idol through grade after 
grade of civili^atioa. Among the lower raeea, such 
thoughts are displayed by the Kurile islander throwing 
his idol into the sea to calm the storm ; by the negro who 
feeds ancestral images and brings t/hem a share of liis 
trade profits, but will beat an idol or fling it into tlie fire if 
it cannot give him luck or preserve him from eicktiess ; by 
famous idols of Madagascar, of which one goes about of 
himself or guides Ms bearers, and another answers when 
spoken to — at least, they did this till they were ignominiously 
found out a few years ago. Among Tatar peoples of North 
Asia and Europe, conceptions of this class are illusti-at«d 
by the Ostyak, who clothes his puppet and feeds it with 
broth, but if it brings him no sport will try the effect of a 
good thrashing on it, after which he will clothe and feed it 
^ain ; by the Lapps, who fancied their uncouth images 
could go about at will ; or the Eaths, who wondered that 
their idols did not bleed when Dieterich the Christian priest 
hewed them down, Among high Asiatic nations, what 
could be more anthropomorphic than the ritee of modern 
Hinduism, the daneea of the nautch-girls before the idols, 
the taking out of Jagannath in procession to pay vieits, the 
spinning of tops before Krishna to amuae him ? Buddhism 
ia a religion in its principles little favourable to idolatry. 
Yet, from setting up portrait-statues of Gautama and other 
saints, there developed itself the full worship of images, and 
even of images with hidden joints and cavities, which moved 
and spoke as in our own middle ages. In China, we read 
stories of worshippers abusing some idol that has failed in 
its duty. ' How now,' they say, ' you dog of a spirit ; we 
have given you an abode in a splendid temple, we gild 3''0U 
and feed you and fumigate you with incenac, and yet you 
are so ungrateful that you won't listen to our prayers I * So 
they drag him in the dirt, and then, if they get what they 
want, it is but to clean him and ^t liim up again, with 
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apologies and pronuBes of a new coat of gilding. There is 
what appears a genuine stpry of a Cliinaman who had paid 
an idol priest to euro his daughter, but she died ; whereupon 
the swindled worshipper hrought an action at law against 
the god, who for his fraud was hauiahed from the province. 
The classic inetances, again, are perfect— the dressing and 
anointing of statues, feeding tliem with delicacies and divert- 
ing them with raree-ahowa, atimmouing them as witnesses; 
the story of the Arkadian youths coiuing hack from a bad 
day's hunting and revenging themselves by scourging and 
pricking Pan's statue, and the companion tale of the image 
whieh fell upon the man who ill-treated it; the Tyriana 
chaining tlie statue of the Sun-god that he might not 
abandon tlieir city; Augustus cliastieing in ettigy the ill- 
behaved Neptune; Apollo's statue that moved when it 
would give an oracle; and the rest of the images which 
brandislied weapons, or wept, or sweated, to prove their 
supernatural powers. Such ideas continued to hold their 
place in Christendom, as was natural, considering how 
directly the holy image or picture took the place of the 
household god or the mightier idol of the temple. The 
Russian boor covering up the saint's picture that it may 
not see Wm do wrong ; the Mingrelian borrowing a suc- 
cessful neighbour's saint when his own crop fails, or when 
about to perjure himself choosing for the witness of his 
deceitful oath a saint of mild countenance and merciful 
repute ; tlie peasant of Southern Europe, alternately coax- 
ing and trampling on his special saint-fetish, and ducking 
tlie Virgin or St. Peter for rain ; the winking and weeping 
images that are worked, even at this day, to tJie greater 
glory of God, or rather to the greater shame of Man — 
these are but the extreme instances of the worshipper's 
endowment of the sacred image with a life and personality 
modelled on his own.^ 

' Foi gener&l colleclioita of evidence, see tsiieciftUy Mpiners, 'Geschiclite 
der Religioni'ii,' vol. i. books i. and r, ; BaBtiaii, 'Mfuiich,' vol. ii. : Waitz, 
' Anthropologie ; ' De BrosKB, 'Dienx F^ticiif"!/ kc. Particular rtetaili in 
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The app^Lrance of idolatry at a grade above tbe lowest 
of known bmoan culture, and its development in erteut 
and elaborateness under higher conditions of civilization, 
are well displayed among the native races of America. 
'Conspicuous hy its absence' among many of tbe lower 
tribes, image-worship <x>mea plainly into view toward the 
upper levels of savagery, as where, for instance, Brazilian 
native tribes set up in their huts, or in tbe recesses of 
tbe forest, their pygmy heaven-descended figures of wax 
or wood;' or where the Mandans, howling and whining, 
made their prayers liefore puppets of grass and skins; or 
where the spiritual beings of the Algonqoins (manitu) or 
the HuTons (oki) were represented by, and in language 
identified with, the carved wooden heads or more complete 
images to which worship and sacrlBce were offered. Among 
the Virginians and other of the more cultured Southern 
tribes, these idols even had temples to dwell in,' The 
diaoorerers of the New World found idolatry an accepted 
institution among the islanders of the West Indies. 
These strong animists are recorded to have can'ed their 
little images in the shapes in which they believed the 
spirits themselves to have appeared to them ; and some 
human figures bore the names of ancestors in memory of 
them. The images of such * cemi ' or spirits, some animal, 
but moat of human type, were found by thousands; and 
it is even declared that an island near Hayti had a 
popidation of idol-makers, who especially made images of 
nocturnal flpectrea. The spirit could be conveyed with 
the image, both were called 'cemi/ and in the local ac- 
counts of sacrifices, oracles, and miracles, the deity and 
tbe idol are mixed together in a way which at least shows 
the extreme closeness of their connexion in the native 

J. L. WUwin, ' W. Afr.' p. 393 ; Ellis, ' Madagnacar,' vol i. }>. 396 ; Castri-ti, 
• Fioniaobe Mythologic,' p. 193, &c. ; Ward, * Bindooi,' vol. ii ; Koppen, 
'ReL dea BndJlis,' rol. i. |k 49S, kc ; Orote, 'RisL of Oreeoe.' 

' J. 0- Mliller, 'Amtr. Urrelii?/ p. 2ft3 ; Mainerts, toI. i, p. 188. 

* Lovkiel, ' Ii)4. of N, A.' yo\, i, p. 39. Smith, 'Vir^ui&,' id Piukerton, 
Tol, xiii. [h 1«. Wut£, vol. iU. jk 20A ; h G. MuUer, [jp. »&'8, l'i& 
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fl^d.' If we pass to the far higher culture of Peru, we 
find idols in full reverence, some of them complete figures, 
but the great deities of Sun and Moon figured by diacs with 
human countenances, like those which to this daj represent 
them in Byrnbol among ourselves. As for the conquered 
neighbouring tribes brought under the dominion of the 
Incas, their idols were carried, half trophies aud half hos- 
tages, to Cuzco, to rank among the inferior deities of the 
Peruvian Pantheon.^ In Mexico, idolatry had attained to its 
full barbaric development. As in the Aztec mind the world 
Bwarmed with spiritual deities, so their material representa- 
tives, the idols, stood in the houses at the corners of the 
etreets, on every bill and rock, to receive from passers-by some 
little offering — a nosegay, a whiff of incense, a drop or two of 
blood ; while in the temples more huge and elaborate images 
^enjoyed the dances and processions in their honour, were 
fed by the bloody saenfiee of men and beasts, and received 
the tribute and reverence paid to the great national gods.* 
Up to a certain point, such evidence bears upon the present 
question. We learn that the native races of the New "World 
had idols, that those idols in some sort represented ances- 
tral Bouls and otlier deities, and for them received adora- 
tion and sacrifice. But vrhether the native ideas of the 
connexion of spirit and image were obscure, or whether the 
foreign observers did not get at these ideas, or partly for 
both reaeons, there is a general want of express statement 
how far the idols of America remained mere symbols or 
portraits, or how far they had come to be considered the 
animated bodies of the gods. 

It is uot always thus, however. In the island regions of 



' Fernando Colombo, ' Vita del Anim, C'n»t(ifivro Colombo,' Veuieo, 1S71, 
p. 127, Ac. i and 'Life of Colon,' in Pinkeitoii, vol. lii. ji. 84, Herrera, 
dec. i. iii. 3. Kochefort, 'lies Autillea,' pp. 421-4. Waitz, vol. iiL p. 384; 
J. G. Mallei-, inu 171-0, 1S2, UlO, U32. 

' Ptescott, ' Peru," vol. i. pp. 71, SB ; Wait;, m>I. iv. p. 4M ; J. fi. Mxiller, 
pp, 822, 371. 

* BrasMur, 'Mexiqiis,' vol, ili, p. 486; Waiti, vol. iv, p. 148; J. G, 
Miillev, p. 842. 
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the Southern Hemisphere, while image- worship ecaroely 
appears among the Andaman iBlanders, Tasmauians, or 
Australians, and is absent or rare in various Papuan and 
Polynesian districts, it prevails among the majority of the 
island tribes who have attained to middle and high savage 
levels. In Polynesian islands, where the meaning of the 
native idolatry has been carefully examined, it ia found to 
reet on the most absolute theory of spirit-em Ixidiment. 
Thus. New-Zealanders set up memorial idols of deceased 
persons near the burial-place, talking afteetionately to them 
as if still alive, and casting garments to thera. when they 
passed by, also they preserve in their houses small carved 
wooden iraagest each dedicated to the spirit of an ancestor. 
It is distinctly held that such an atua or ancestral deity 
outers into the substance of an image in order to hold con- 
verse with the living. A priest can by repeating cliarms 
cause the spirit to enter into the idol, which he will even jerk 
by a string round its neck to arrest its attention ; it h the 
same atua or spirit wliich will at times enter not the image 
but the priest himself, throw him into convulsions, and de- 
liver oracles through him ; while it is quite understood that 
the images themselves are not objects of worsliip, nor do 
they possess in themselves any virtue, but derive their 
sacredness from being the temporary abodes of Bpirite.' 
In the Society Islands, it wae noticed in Captain Cook's ex- 
ploration that the carved wooden images at burial-places 
were not considered mere memorials, but abodes into which 
the souls of the departed retired. In Mr. Ellis's account 
of the Polynesian idolatr)', relating as it seems especially to 
this group, the sacred objects might be either mere stocks 
and stones, or carved wooden images, from six or eight feet 
long down to as many inches. Some of these were to re- 
present ■ tii,' divine manes or spirits of the dead, while 
others were to represent *tu,' or deities of higher rank 
and power. At certain seasons, or in answer to the prayers 
of the priests, ttiese spiritual beings entered into the idols. 

' ahoitUnd, 'Trwls, of K, Z.' tc., p, 83; Taylor, j.^ 171, l&S, 218. 
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which then Ijecaiiie very powerful, but when the spirit de- 
parted, the idol remained only a sacred object, A god 
often came to and passed from an image in the body of a 
bird, and spiritual intiuence could be transmitted from an 
idol by imparting it by contact to certain valued kinds of 
feathers, whidi could be carried away in this 'inhabited' 
state, and thus exert power elsewhere, and transfer it to 
new idols. Here then we have the similarity of eoula to 
other spirits shown by the similar way in which both be- 
come embodied in images, just as these same people con- 
sider both to enter into human bodies. And we have the 
pure fetish, which here is a feather or a log or stone, brought 
together with the more elaborate carved idol, all under one 
common principle of spirit-embodiment.^ In Borneo, not- 
withstanding the Moslem prohibition of idolatry, not only 
do images remain in use, but the doctrine of spirit-embodi- 
ment is distinctly applied to them. Among the tribes of 
Western Sarawak the priesteBses have made for them rude 
figures of birds, wliich none but they may touch. These 
are supposed to become inhabited by spirits, and at the 
great harvest feasts are hung up in bunches of ten or twenty 
in tlie long common room, carefully veiled with coloured 
handkerchiefs. Again, among some Dayak tribes, they wiU 
make rude figures of a naked man and woman, and place 
these opposite to one another on the path to the farms. On 
their heads are head-dresses of bark, by their sides is the 
betel-nut basket, and in their hands a short wooden spear. 
These figures are said to be inhabited each by a spirit who 
prevents inimical intiuences from passing on to the farms, 
and likewise from the farms to the village, and evil betide 
the profane wretcli wlio lifts his hand against tliem — violent 
fever and sickness would be sure to follow.^ 

"West Africa naturally applies its familiar fetish-doctrine 



' J, R. Foiater, 'Obs. during Voyage,' Lonilon, \778, p. 534, ic ; Ellis, 
' Polyn. Bea.' vol 1. \t. 'iSl, &c., 323, Ac. See aha Rarl, * Puijuaus,' p. 84 ; 
BMtian, ' Psyohologie,' p. 78 (Niaa). 

' St. Joliu, 'Far Fas!,' vol. i. i<. 198. 
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of spirit-embodiment to images or idols. How an image 
may be considered a receptacle for a spirit, is well shown 
bere by the straw and rag figures of men and beasts made 
in Calabar at the gre.at triennial purification, for the ex- 
pelled spirits to take refuge in, whereupon they are got rid 
of over the border.^ As to positive idols, nothing could 
be more explicit than the Gold-Coast account of certain 
wooden figures called 'aniagai,' which are specially 
treated by a ' wong-man ' or priest, and have a ' wong ' 
or deity in connexion with them j so close is the connexion 
conceived between spirit and image, that the idol is itself 
called 'wong.'^ So in the Ewe district, the same 'edro' 
or deity who inspires the priest is also present in the idol, 
and ' edro ' signifies both god and idol.^ Waltz sums up 
the principles of West African idolatry in a distinct theory 
of embodiment, as follows: 'The god himself is invisible, 
but the devotional feeling and especially tlie lively fancy of 
the negro demands a visible object to which worship may be 
directed. He wishes really and sensibly to behold the god, 
and seeks to shape in wood or clay the conception he has 
formed of him. Now if the priest, whom the god bimoelf 
at times inspires and takes possession of, consecrates this 
figure to him, the idea has only to follow that the god may 
in consequence be pleased to take up his abode in the 
figure, to which he may be specially invited by the conse- 
cration, and thus image-worship is seen to be comprehen- 
sible enough. Ben ham found that even to take a man's 
portrait was dangerous and caused mistrust, from the fear 
that a part of the living man's soul might be conveyed by 
magic into the artificial iigure. The idols are not, as Bos- 
man thinks, deputies of the gods, but merely objects in 
which the god loves to place himself, and which at the same 
time display him in sensible presence to his adorers. The 

' Hiitchixuiou in ' TV. Etli. Soc. ' vol. L ]>. 336 ; we fiMtiui, ' Ptydiolngia,' 
p. 172. 

* SteioluKiBer, io 'Magaif. der Evang, MiMtoneii,' Basel, 1866, No. 2, 
p. 131. 

* Schlegel, ' Ewe>Spr&che,' p, tvi. 
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god IB also by no means bound fast to his dwelling in the 
imagej he goes out and in, or rather is present in it some- 
times with more and aometimea with less intenaity.'^ 

Castren's wide and careful researches among the rude 
Turanian tribeB of North Asia led him to form a similar 
conception of the origin and nature of their idolatry. The 
idols of these people are uncontb objects, often mere atones 
or logs with some sort of human countenance, or sometimes 
more finished itiu^eB, even of metal ; some are large, some 
mere dolls ; they belong to individuals, or families, or 
tribes ; they may be kept in the yurts for private use, or 
set up in sacred groves or on the steppes or near the hunt- 
ing and fishing places they preside over, or they may even 
have special temple-houses ; some open-air goda are left 
naked, not to spoil good clothes, but others under cover are 
decked out with aU an Ostyak's or Samoyed's wealth of 
scarlet cloths and costly furs, necklaces and trinkets; and 
lastly, to the idols are made rich offerings of food, clothes, 
furs, kettles, pipes, and the rest of the inventory of Siberian 
nomade riches. Now these idols are not to be taken as 
mere symbols or portraits of deities, but the worshippers 
mostly imagine that the deity dweifs in the image or, so to 
speak, is embodied in it, whereby the idol becomes a real 
god capable of giving health and prosperity to man. On 
the one liand, the deity becomes serviceable to the wor- 
shipper by being thus contained and kept for his use, and 
on the other hand, the god profits by receiving richer offer- 
ings, failing which it would depart from its receptacle. We 
even hear of numerous spirits being contained in one image, 
and flying ofif at the death of the shaman who owned it. In 
Buddhist Tibet, as in West Africa, the practice of conjuring 
into puppets the demons which molest men is a recognized 
rite; while in Siam the making of clay puppets to be ex- 
posed on trees or by the roadside, or set adrift with food- 



' Wititi, *Autlifqi<(Iogi«,' vo], ii. p. 183; Denham, ' Trarela," vol. i. 
p. 113; Rbmer, 'Guinea'; Bl^small, 'Guinea,' in Pinkerton, vol. jcvi. See 
Also LiviDggtone, 'S. Afr,' ]>. 282 (I^Snn<iii). 
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offerings in baskets, is a recognized manner of expelling 
diseaae-spiritB.^ In the image-worship of modem India, 
there crop up traces of the embodiment-theory. It is pos- 
sible for the intelligent Hindu to attach as little real per- 
sonality to a divine image, as to the man of straw which he 
makes in order to celebrate the funeral rites of a relative 
whose body cannot be recovered. He can even protest 
e^ainst being treated as an idolater at all, declaring the 
images of hia gods to be but symbols, bringing to his mind 
thoughts of the real deities, as a portrait reminds one of a 
friend no longer to be seen in the body. Yet in the popular 
religion of his country, what could be more in conformity 
with the fetish-theory than the practice of making tem- 
porary hollow clay idols by tens of thousands, whicli receive 
no veneration for themselves, and only become objects of 
worship when the officiating brahman has invited the deity 
to dwell in the image, performing the ceremony of the 
' adhivisa ' or inhabitation, after which be puts in the eyes 
and the ' prana,' Le., breath, life, or souL^ 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the wide history of religion, can 
we find definitions more fuU and absolute of the theory of 
deities actually animating their images, than in tlioee pas- 
sages from early Christian writers which describe the nature 
and operation of the heathen idols, Arnobiufi introduoefi 
the heathen as declaring that it is not the bronze or gold and 
silver material they consider to be gods, but they worship 
in them those beings which sacred dedication introduces, 
and causes to inhabit the artificial images.^ Augustine 
cites as follows the opinions attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gtstUB. This Egyptian, he tells us, considers some gods as 
made by the highest Deity, and some by men ; ' he asserts 
the visible and tangible images to be as it were bodies of 

> CMtr^n, 'Finn. Myth,' p. 193, Ao. ; Butitui, 'Ptjob.' p. 34, 208, 
'Oeatl. A«tei),' vol iii. j>p. 293. 4S6. Bee ' Jouin. Ind. Archip. ' to), ii. p. :)50 
(CtimeseJL 

' Max Mailer, 'Chilis,' to), i. p. r*ii, ; Ward, 'Riniloos,' toL i. |i. 198, 
vol. ii. |.p. xlJtv. 164, 234, 292, 485. 

' Arui'tiiui A<ivvrt>ue Kent«e, vi. IJ'-K)* 
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gods, for there are within them certain iuvited spirits, of 
some avail for doing harm or for fulfilling certain desires 
of those who pay them divioe honours and idtes of worship. 
By a certain art to connect these invisible spirits with visible 
objects of corporeal matter, that such may be as it were 
animated bodies, effigies dedicate and subservient to the 
spirits — this is what he calls making gods, and men have 
received this great and wondrous power/ And further, 
this Triamegistus is made to speak of 'statues animated 
with sense and full of spiritj doing so great things ; statues 
prescient of the future, and predicting it by lots, by priests, 
by dreams, and by many other ways.'^ This idea, as ac- 
cepted by the early Christiana themselves, with the qualifi- 
cation that the spiritual beings mhabiting the idols were not 
beneficent deities hut devila, is explicitly stated by Minuciua 
Felix, in a passage in the 'Oetavius,' which gives an in- 
structive account of the animistic philosophy of Christianity 
towards the beginnng of the third century ; ' Thus these 
impure spirits or demons, as shown by the magi, by the 
philosophers, and by Plato, are concealed by consecration 
in statues and images, and by their afflatus obtain the 
authority as of a present deity when at times they inspire 
priests, inhabit temples, occasionally animate the hlaments 
of the entrails, govern the flight of birds, guide the falling 
of lots, give oracles enveloped in many falsehoods . . . 
also secretly creeping into (men's) bodies as tliin spirits, 
they feign diseases, terrify minds, distort limbs, in order to 
compel men to their worship ; that fattening on the steam 
of altars or their offered victims from the flocks, they may 
seem to have cured the ailments which they had constrained. 
And these are the madmen whom ye see rush forth into 



' Augufitiiius 'De Civ. Dei,' viii. 23: 'at ille riiibilia et oontiectabilia 
aitqulacra, velnt cotpora deonim esae assent^ iD«3se Autem his qugadam 
apiritiis invitatos, ic. , . . . Hiis ergo apiritus inviBibilca jwr artem 
^uaiidaiu visibilihus rebus curpomlis DiateriES copukre, ut sint quasi 
aDiiuitta cor[iora, illia «[iintibiis di(3tq et truMitH aimuiacni, ka. See alao 
TeituUianus Be 8[>ectfteu3is, xH. : ' lu mortuonim anteni i<iolLa djemouia 
uonaiatuiit, Ac' 
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public places ; and the very prie<Bts without the temple thus 
go mad, thus rave, thus whirl about. . . . All these 
things most of you know, how the very demons confess of 
themselves, so often as they are expelled by us from the 
patient's bodies with torments of word and fires of prayer. 
Saturn himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatsoever 
demons ye worship, overcome by pain declare what thej 
are ; nor surely do they lie concerning their iniquity, above 
all when several of you are present. Believe these wit-i 
nesses, confessing the truth of themselves, that they are 
demons. For adjured by the true and only Grod, they 
shudder reluctant in the wretched bodies; and either they 
issue forth at once, or vanish gradually, according as the 
faith of the patient aids, or the grace of the eurer 
favours.'^ 

•The strangeness with which such words now fall n| 
our ears is full of signilicance. It is one symptom of thatH 
vast quiet change which has come over animistic philosophy 
in the modern educated world. "Whole orders of spiritual 
beinga, worshipped in polytlieiatic religion, and degraded 
in early Christendom to real but evil demons, have since 
passed from objective to subjective existence, have faded 
from the Spiritual into the Ideal. By the operation of 
similiar intellectual changes, the general theory of spirit- 
embodiment, having fulfilled the great work it had for ages 
to do in religion and philosophy, has now dwindled witlun 
the Limits of the educated world to near its vanishing-point. 
The doctrines of Disease- possession and Oracle-poaseBsion, 
once integral parts of the higher philosophy, and still main- 
taining a vigorous existence in the lower culture, eeem to 
be dying out within the Influence of the higher into dog^ 
matic survival, conscious metaphor, and popular super- 
stition. The tloctrine of spirit-embodiTtient in objects, 
Fetisliism, now scarcely appears outside barbaric regions 



' MsrouB Minucioi Felix, OoUvim, rjiji. xxvii. : ' Irti ijptur imimri 
ii|iiiiLiiR, dmiiouM, nt MtFrmim a msgis, s |>1)iloaa{ihiB, et « Pl«lon« «ub 
sUiltiia el iiuu^uiVios caasecrati delitwcuut, Ice.' 
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save in the peQsant folklore wliich keeps it up amongst ua 
with 80 many other reiunanLs of barbaric thought. And 
the like theory of spiritual iniiuence as applied to Idolatry, 
though still to be studied among savages und barbarians, 
and on record in past ages of tlie civilized world, Iiae per- 
ished 80 utterly- amongst onreelves, that few but students 
are aware of its ever having existed. 

To bring home to our minds the vastnesa of the intel- 
lectual tract which separates modem from savage phUo- 
aophy, and to enable ur to look back along the path where 
step by step the mind's journey was made, it wiU serve us 
to glance over the landmarks which language to this day 
keeps standing. Our modern languages reach back through 
the middle ages to classic and barbaric times, where in this 
matter the transition from the crudest primffival animism is 
quite manifest. We keep in daily use, and torn to modehi 
meaning, old words and idioms which carry us home to tlie 
philosophy of ancient days. We talk of 'genius' still, 
but with thought how changed. The genius of Augustus 
was a tutelary demon, to be sworn by and to receive offer- 
ings on au altar as a deity. In modern English, Shakspere, 
Newton, or Wellington, is said to be led and prompted by 
his genius, but that genius is a slirivelled philosophic meta- 
phor. So the word 'spirit* and its kindred terms keep 
up with wondrous pertinacity the traces which connect the 
thought of tlie savage with its hereditarj' successor, the 
thought of the philosopher. Barbaric philosophy retains 
as real what civilized language has reduced to simile. The 
SiaraeaS is mad© drimk with the demon of the arrack tliat 
possesses the drinker, whUe we witli so diflerent aeiise still 
extract the ' spirit of wine.' ' Look at the saying ascribed 
to Pythagoras, and mentioned by Porphyry. 'The sound 
indeed which is given by striking brass, is the voice of a 
certain demon contained in that brass.' Tliese might have 
been the representative words of some savage animistic 



' BiistiiMi, 'OestI, Aaien,' vnl. ii. p. 455. 
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philosopher ; but with the changed meaning brought by cen- 
turies of philosophiziiDg, Oken hit upon a definition aLmoat 
identical in form, that 'What aoundg, announces its spirit ' 
(' Was tont, gibt seinen Geist kund ').' Wliat the savage 
would have meant, or Porphyry after him did mean, was that 
the brass was actually animated by a spirit of the braes apart 
from its matter, but when a modern philosopher takes up 
the old phrase, all he means is the qualities of the brass. 
As in other animistic phrases of thought and feeling such 
as 'animal spirits,' or being in 'good and bad spirits,' the 
term only recalls with an effort the long-past philosophy 
which it once expressed. The modern theory of the 
mind considers it capable of performing even exalted and 
nnnaual functions without the intervention of prompting or 
exciting demons; yet the old recc^nition of such beings 
crops up here and there in phrases which adapt animistic 
ideas to commonplaces of human disposition, as when a 
man is still said to he animated by a patriotic spirit, or 
possessed by a spirit of disobedience. In old times the 
eyyatTTplfjivOo^. or ' ventriloquuB ' was really held to have a 
spirit rimibling or talking from inside his body, as when 
Eurykles the soothsayer was inspired by such a familiar; 
or when a certain Patriarch mentioning a demon heard to 
speak out of a man's belly, remarks on the worthy place it 
had chosen to dwell in. In the time of Hippokrates, the 
giving of oracular responses by such ventriloquism was 
practised by certain women as a profession. To this day 
in China one may get an oracular response from a spirit 
apparently talking out of a medium's stomach, for a fee of 
about twopence-halfpenny, How changed a philosophy it 
marks, that among ourselves the word 'ventriloquist' 
ehould have sunk to its present meaning,^ Nor is that 



' PorphjfT. da Vit* Pythagfira. Oken, 'Lehrbuch der Nutarphiltaophi*,' 
2763. 

* SuiiLtfl, %.y, tyy*rrpitiviet ', ludor. Ol^joa, i.t. ' pnecanUtorea ;' Butuui, 
'MMsch,' vol. ii. p. 678. Maury. 'Msgie,' 4c. j». 269. Doolittls, • Ohinet«v* , 
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change lees signiHcant which, starting with the conception 
of a man being really evdeoi, possessed by a deity within 
him, carries on a metaiiiorpliosod relic of this thorough 
animistic thought, from ivBovtriaa-fiQ^ to ' enthuBiasm/ 
With all this, let it not be supposed that such change of 
opinion in the educated world has come about through 
wanton incredulity or decay of the religious temperament. 
Ita source is the alteration in natural science, assigning new 
causes for the operations of nature and the events of life. 
The theory of the immediate action of personal spirits has 
here, as bo widely elsewhere, given place to ideas of force 
and law. No indwelling deity now regulates the life of the 
burning sun, no guardian angela drive the stars across the 
arching firmament, the divine Ganges is water flowing down 
into the sea to evaporate into cloud and descend again in 
rain. No deity simmem in the boiling pot, no presiding 
spirits dwell in the volcano, no howling demon shrieks from 
the mouth of the lunatic. There was a period of human 
thought when the whole universe seemed actuated by 
spiritual life. For our knowledge of our own history, it 
is deeply interesting that there should remain rude races 
yet living under the philosophy which we have so far passed 
from, since Physics, Chemistry, Biology, have seized whole 
provinces of the ancient Animism, setting force for life and 
law for will. 
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Sinrita Mguded u pet«oiuit causes or PhenotDena oi the World— Pervading 
Spirita as gixtd and aril DemouR affecting inan^Spirita maiuieat in 
( Dreuna and Visionin Niglitmares ; Inculii and j3uccubi ; Vampiros; 
Visionary Demons — Demons of darkness rejiellod by fire— fDemons other- 
wise manifest; seeu by animals; detected by root{iriots— spirits con* 
o«iv«d &nd treated bs tnatediil — Guardian and Familiar Spirita-^Nature- 
Spirits ; liiatorical coui-ae uf tlie doctrine— Sphite a( Volcaiios, WMrl> 
pliftk— Ecirltff Wntrr Wnfrrtlip : Spirits of W«ll», Stresnra, Lakoi, In. — 
Tree- Worship ; S^iirits emluxlied ~ iv or inhshitlng Trew; Sfririts of 
Groves and PoreatayAninwl- Worship; Animals wursliippod, direotly, or 
as incarnatioEfi or representatives of Deities ; Totem-Worsliip ; Serpent- 
Worsliip— ajieoies-Detties ; their relation to Archetypal Ideas. 

We have now to enter on the final topic of the inveBtiga- 
tion of Ajiimisnij by completing the clasaitied survey of 
lal beings in general, from the myriad souls, elves, 
"ISlHea, genii, conceived as filling their multifarious ofiicsea in 
man's life and the world's, up to the deities who reign, few 
and mighty, over the spiritual hierarchy. In spite of end- 
leaa diveraity of detail, the general principles of this investi- 
gation seem comparatively easy of aoceas to the enquirer, 
if he will use the two keys which the foregoing studies 
supply : first, that spiritual beings are modelled by man on ' K 
liis primary conception of his own human soul, and second, \ ^ 
that their purpose is to explain nature on the primitive 1 
childlike theory that it is truly and throughout ' Animated *^ 
Nature,' If, as the poet says, Telix qui potuit renim 
cognoscere causas,' then rude tribes of ancient men had 
within them this soujoe of happiness, that they oould 
explain to their own content the causes of things. For to 
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them spiritual beings, elves and gnomea, ghosta and manee, 
demons and deitips, were the living personal causes of 
universal life. 'The first men found eveiytMng easy, the 
mysteries of nature were not so hidden from them as from 
US,' said Jacob Bohme the mystic. True, we may well 
answer, if these primitive men believed in that animistic 
philosophy of nature which even now survives in the sav^e 
mind. They could ascribe to kind or hostile spirits all good 
and evil of their own lives, and all striking operations of 
nature ; they lived in familiar intercourse with the living 
and powerful souls of their dead ancestors, with the spirits 
of the stream and grove, plain and mountain, they knew 
well the lining mighty Sun pouring his beams of light and 
heat upon them, the living mighty Sea dashing her fierce 
billows on the shore, the great personal Heaven and Earth 
protecting and producing aU things. For as tlie human 
body was held to live and act by virtue of its own inhabiting 
spirit-soul, so the operations of the world seemed to be 
carried on by the influence of other spirits. And thna 
Animism, starting as a philosophy of human life, extended 
and expanded itself till it became a philosophy of nature 
at large. 

To the*minds of the lower races it seems that all nature 
is possessed, pervaded, crowded, with spiritual beings. In 
seeking by a few types to give an idea of this conception of 
pervading Spirits in its savage and barbaric stage, it is noW 
indeed possible to draw an absolute line of separation between 
spirits occupied in afiecting for good and ill the life of Man, 
and spirits specially concerned in carrying on the operations 
of Nature.^ In fact these two classes of spiritual beings blend 
into one another as inextricably as do the original animistic 
doctrines they are based on. As, however, the spirits con- 
sidered directly to affect the life and fortune of Man lie 
closest to the centre of the animistic scheme, it is well to 
give them precedence. The description and function of 
these beings extend upwards from among the rudest human 
tribes. Milligan writes of the TaBmanians: 'They were 
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polytheists; tliat is, Uiey believed in guardian angels or 
spirits, and in a plurality of powerful but generally evil- 
disposed beings, iiiliabiting crevices and caverns of rocky 
mountains, and making temporary abode in hollow trees and 
solitary valleys ; of these a few were supposed to be of great 
power, while to the majority were imputed much of the 
nature and attributea of the goblins and elves of our native 
land.' ^ Oldfield writes of the aborigines of Auetralia, ' The 
number of aupematural beings, feared if not loved, that they 
Bcknowledge, is exceedingly great ; for not only are the 
heavens peopled with such, but the whole face of the country 
swarms with them; every thieket, most watering .places^ and 
all rocky places abound with evil apirite. In like manner, 
every natural phenomenon is believed to be the work of 
demons, none of which seem of a benign nature, one and 
all apparently striving to do all imaginable mischief to the 
poor black fellow."- It must be indeed an unhappy race 
among whom such a demonology could shape itself, and it 
is a relief to find that other people of low culture, while 
recognizing the same spiritual world swarming about them, 
do not hold its main attribute to be spite against thewselvea. 
Among the Algonquin Indians of North America, School-' 
craft finds the very groundwork of their religion in the 
belief ' that the whole visible and invisible creation is 
animated with various orders of malignant or benign 'i 
spirits, who preside over tlie daily affairs and over the final j 
destinies of men.'-' Among the Khonds of Orissa, Mac- 
pherson describes the greater gods and tribal manes, and 
below these the order of minor and local deities: 'They 
are the tutelary gods of every spot on earth, having power 
over the functions of nature which operate there, and over 
everything relating to human life in it. Their number \& 



' F. R. Nixun, * Cruise of the Bewou '; DoiiwiDk, p. 182. 

» OldBuld in -Tr. EtL Soo.' vol, iii. p. 228. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Algic Res.' vol. i. |i. 41. ' LndUn Tribes,' voL uL p. ^tf 
Wwta, vol, tii, p, 191, See also J. O. MiUler, p. 178. (Autil!«a Islanden) | 
BroMcur, 'Mexiqne,' voL iiL |i, 4S2. 
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unlimited. They fill all nature, in which no power or object, 
from the sea to the clods of the field, is without its deity. 
They are the guardians of hills, groves, streams, fountains, 
paths, and . hamlets, and are cognizant of every hiiman 
action, want, and interest in the locality, where they pre- 
side.'^ Describing the animistic mythology of the Turanian 
tribes of Asia and Europe, Gastrin has said that every land, 
mountain, rock, river, brook, spring, tree, or whatsoever it 
may be, has a spirit for an inhabitant ; the 8piritB of the 
trees and stones, of the lakes and brooks, hear with pleasure 
the wild man's pious prayers and accept his offerings.^ Such 
are the contseptiona of the G-uinea negro, who finds the 
abodes of his good and e\'il spirits in great rocks, hollow 
trees, mountains, deep rivers, dense groves, echoing caverns, 
and who passing silently by these sacred places leaves some 
offering, if it be but a leaf or a shell picked up on the 
beach.^ Such are examples which not unfairly picture the 
belief of the lower races in a world of spirits on earth, and 
such descriptions apply to the state of men's minds along 
the course of civilization. 

The doctrine of ancient philosophers such as Philo* 
and lamblichus,* of spiritual beings swarming through the 
atmosphere we breathe, was carried on and developed in 
special directions in the discussions concerning the nature 
and functions of the world-pervading host of angels and 
devils, in the writings of the early Christian Fathers." 
Theologians of modern centuries have for the most part 
seen reason to reduce within comparatively narrow limits 
the action ascribed to external spiritual beings on mankind ; j 

' Maoplieraoii, ' luilm, ' \i, flO. See also Croia, 'Karens,' in 'Jouriu Aiiier. 
Or. 800.' vol. iv. ji. 315; Williams, ' Fyi,' vol. i. y. 230. 

' CusWu, * Finn. Mytli.' i>, 114, 182, Ac. 

» J. L. Wilson, ' W. Aft,' p. 218, 383 ; Wsite, vol, ii. ji. 171. 

* Philo, De Gi^nt. I. vt. 

^ lamhliuluta, ii. 
*^V" Collected pHasages in Calmet, 'Diss, ear lea EspiiU'; Hont, 'Z^aber- 
BihlioChek,' fot. ii. p, 263, &c. ; vol. vi. p. 49, &c, ; aee Migne'a Dic- 
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yet there are some who retain bo the full the angelology 
and demonology of Origen and Tertullian, These two 
viewB may be well oonfcraated by setting side by aide the 
judgments of two ecclesiaalics of the Eoman Church, as 
to the belief in pervading demons prevalentTnTuncivltized 
countries. The celebrated commentator, Dom Calmet, 
lays down in the most explicit terms the doctrine of 
angels and demons, as a matter of dogmatic theology. But 
he is less inclined to receive unquestioned the narratives 
of particular manifestations in the mediseval and modem 
world. He mentions indeed the testimony of Louis Vivez, 
that in the newly discovered countries of America, nothing 
is moje common than to see spirits which appear at noon- 
day, not only in the country but in towns and villageBj 
speaking, commanding, sometimes even striking men; 
and the account by Olaus Magnus of the spectres o? 
spirits seen in Sweden and Norway, Finland and Lapland, 
wliich do wonderful things, some even serving men as 
domestics and driving the cattle out to pasture. But 
what Calmet remarks on these stories, is that the greater 
ignorance prevails in a country, the more superstition 
reigns there.' It seems that in our own day, however^ 
the tendency is to encourage less sceptical views. Mon- 
B^or Gaume'a book on ' Holy Water,' which not long 
since received the special and formal approval of Pius IX,, 
appears ' at an epocli when the millions of evil angels which 
surround us are more enterprising than ever;' and here 
Olaus Menus' story of the demons infesting Northern 
Europe is not only cited but corroborated.* On the whole, 
the survey of the doctrine of pervading spirits through all 
the grades of culture Is a remarkable display of intellectuali 
continuity. Most justly does Ellis tJie missionary, depict'*} 
ing the South Sea Islauders' world crowded with its in- 
numerable pervading spirits, point out the closeneee of cor- 
respondence here between doctrines of the savage and the 

' Cftlmet, ' Diuertation BUr lea Eaprita,' vol. i. ch, tXriii. 
" Ganme, 'L'Eun ti^nite au XIX"" .Si^ole,' pji. 296, 841. 
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civilized animiat, expressed as both may be in Milton's 
familiar lines : — 

' Milliorjfl of spiritual creaUirea walk the e&ith, 
Unseea, both wlien we wake, and wlien we sleep.' ' 

As with Bonis, so with other apiritSi man's most distinct | 
and direct intercourse is had "where they become actually I 
present to his senses in dreams and visions. The belief^ 
that such phantoms are real and personal spirits, suggested 
and maintained as it is by the direct evidence of the senses 
of sight, touch, and hearing, is naturally an opinion usual 
in savage philosophy, and indeed elsewhere, long and ob- 
stinately resisting the attacks of the later scientific doctrine. 
The demon ICoiu strives to throttle the dreaming Austra- 
lian;^ the evil 'ua' crouches on the stomach of the 
Karen ;^ the North American Indian, gorged with feasting, 
is visited by nocturnal spirits;* the Caribs, subject to 
hideous dreams, often woke declaring that the demon 
Maboya had beaten them in their sleep, and they could 
still feel the pain.* These demons are the very elves 
and nightmares that to this day in benighted districts of 
Europe ride and throttle the snoring peasant, and whose 
names, not forgotten among the educated, have only 
made the transition from belief to jest." A not less dis- 
tinct product of the savage auiinistic theory of dreams \ 
aa real viaita from personal spiritual beings, lasted on . 
without a shift or break into tlie belief of medieeval 
Christendom. This is the doctrine of the incubi and 
BUQCubu those male and female nocturnal demons which 
consort sexually with men and women. We may set out 

^ Ellis, ' Polyn. Res.' vol. i. p. 331. 

■^ Baeikliouse, 'Aiistralio,' p. 656: Grey, ' Australiin,' toL ii, p. 337. 

' Maaou, ' Kuruuii/ I.e. |). 211. 

* Schoolcraft, 'Indian Tribea,' ^loft iii. li. 2ati. 
' Rocliefort, 'Antilles,' [». 410. 

• Griiuin, 'D. M." [>. 1193; Hatmsch, 'Slaw. Myth." p. 932; 8t. CUir 
and Brophy, ' Bulgaria, ' p. 59 j Wnttke, ' Volksaherglsnbe,' p. 122 ; Baatiwi, 
' F'aychologie,' {>. IM; Brand, vi>l. iii. p, 279. Tbo mare in niglUmart 
me^m spirit, «ir, or Rymph ; consinre Anglo-Snx. vmdumwn [mood-tt^n) 
— ecljo. 
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with their desciiptiona among the islanders of the Antilles, 
where they are the ghosts of the dead, vanishing when 
clutched ; ^ in New Zealand, where ancestral deities ' form 
attachmenta with feraalea and pay them repeated visits,* 
while in the Samoan Islands such intercourse of mie- 
chievoua inferior gods caused 'many supernatural concep- 
tions ; ' ^ and in Lapland, where details of this last extreme 
class have also been placed on record.^ From these lower 
grades of culture the idea may be followed onward. Formal 
rites are specified in the Hindu Tantra, which enable a 
man to obtain a corapanion-nymph by worshipping her and 
repeating her name by night in a cemetery.* \» Augustine, in 
an instructive pa&sage, states the popiJar notions of the 
visits of incuhi, vouched for, he tella us, by testimony of 
Buoh quantity and quality that it may seem impudence to 
deny it ; yet he is careful not to commit himself to a positivei 
belief in such spirits.^ Later theologians were leea cautiouSj 
and grave ai^mnentation on nocturnal intercourse with 
incubi and succubi was carried on till, at the height of 
mediaeval civiliiation, it is found accepted in full belief by 
ecclesiastics and lawyers. Nor is it to be counted as an 
ugly but harmless superstition, when for example it is 
set forth in the Bull of Pope Innocent VIIL in 1484, as an 

' ' Yita del Amm. Christororo Colombo,' cb, xiii. ; und ' Life of Colon,' in 
Pinkei'ton, vol. xii. |i. 64. 

^ Taylor, 'New Zealand,' f\>. 149, 389. Manner. 'Tonga Is.' vol, ii. 
p. 119. 

' Hogstrom, ' LapDinek, ' ch. ni, 

* Ward, 'Hindoos,* vol ii. j). 1.61. See alio Bom, 'Oocbin-Chiiu,' in 
Pinkerlon, vol. ix. p. 823. 

" Augustus. 'De Civ. Dei,' xv, 23: ' Et quoQi&TD ci'ebeniiuA fania eat, 
multique ae ex()ertDs, v«l ab eis qui expert! eueut, de quorum fide dubiUn- 
dom lion esaet, sudiase conArmftnt, Silvaaoa et Faonoa, qooe valgo inouboa 
vttoant, improbci« nsepo extdtuae mulieribas, et earum sppetiaM ac fi«r«gi«« 
ooncubitum ; et quoad&m dsiuoDea, quo* Dusios Galli nuncupant, bbao 
ossidue imiDunditiam et tentare et efficere ; plures tateaque uaeverant, nt 
hoc negare impudeutiK videattir ; bon hinc aliquid audco deSnire, utrxtta 
«]iqai apirituB . . , ptKuiut etiam banc p»ti libidineia ; ut . . . . teotien- 
tibua femiDibm miAceantur.' See also Griiniii, 'D. H,' pp. 44S, 479; 
Haniuch, 'Slaw. Myth.* p. 332; CacIcAyne, 'Leechdoioi of Earl; Engjssii,' 
vol, i. p. xJtxviii., roL ii. p. 345. 
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accepted accusation against 'many persons of both sexes, 
foi^etful of their own salvation, and falling away from the 
Catholic faith.' The practical outcome of this belief is 
known to students who have traced the consequence of the 
Papal Bull in the legal manual of the witchcraft tribunals, 
drawn up by the three appointed Inquisitors, the infamous 
Malleus Maleficarum ; and have followed the results of this 
again into those dreadful records which relate in their bald 
matter-of-fact phraseology the confesetons of the crime of 
diabolic intercourse, wrung from the wretched victims 
■worked on by threat and persuasion in the intervals of the 
rack, till enough evidence was accumulated for clear judg- 
ment, and sentence of the stake.^ I need not dwell on the 
mingled obscenity and horror of these details, which here 
only have their bearing on the history of animiam. But it 
will aid the ethnographer to understand the relation of 
modern to savage philosophy, if he will read Eichard Bur- 
ton's seriously believing account in the 'Anatomy of Melan- 
choly," where he concludes with acquiescence in a declara- 
tion lately made by Lipsius, that on the showing of daily 
narratives and judicial sentences, in no age had these 
lecherous demons appeared in such numbers as in his own 
time — and this was about a.d. 1600,^ 

In connexion with the nightmare and the incubus, another 
variety of nocturnal demon requires notice, the vampire. 
Inasmuch as certain patients are seen becoming day by day, 
without apparent cause, thin, weak, and bloodless, savage 
animism is called upon to produce a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck the blood 
ol their victims. The Polyneaiana said that it was the 

* The 'Malleus Maletk^iirum ' waa iiubliahed about 1139, See on the 
getioral subject, Horst, 'Zauber-Bibliothek,' ~ i. ri. ; Etitietiit^aer, 'Magio,' 
vol. ii. ; Maury, 'Mogie/ &c. p. 266 ; Lecky, 'Hist, of RatioaaliBui,' vo\, i. 

^ Burton, 'Anatomy of Melancholy,' iii. 2. ' Unum dixisrn, nou cpiniiri 
me iillo retro Kvti tantam oopiam Satyronun, et BaUoiuui iBtoram Gcntoruni 
ae oatonJisso, quantum nano qnotidiime tjorrntionos, et judictale» sententiEe 
profs rant.' 
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departed soiils (tU) which quitted the graves and grave-idols 
to creep by night into the housee, and devour the heart and 
entrails of the sleepers, and these died.^ The Karens tell 
of the ' kephu/ which is a wizard's stomach going forth in 
the shape of a head and entrails, to devour the soub of 
men, and they die.^ The Mintira of the Malay Peninsula 
have their ' hantu penyadin ; ' he is a water-demon, with a 
dog's head and an alligator's mouth, who sucks blood from 
men's thumbs and great toes, and they die.^ It is in Sla- 
vonia and Hungary that the demon blood-suckers have their 
principal abode, and to this district belongs their special 
name of vampire, Polish vpior, Russian upir. There is a 
whole literature of hideous vampire-stories, which the stu- 
dent will find elaborately discussed in Calmet. The shortest 
way of treating the belief is to refer it directly to the prin- 
ciples of savage animism. We shall see that moat of ite 
details fall into their places at once, and that vampires are 
not mere creations of groundless fancy, but causes conceivedA] 
in spiritual form to account for specific facta of wasting V — 
disease. As to their nature and physical action, there are 
two principal theories, but both keep close to the original 
animistic idea of spiritual beings, and consider these demons 
to be human souls. The first theory is that the soul of aj 
living man, often a sorcerer, leaves its proper body asleep 1 
and goes forth, perhaps in the visible form of a straw or' 
fluff of down, ahps through keyholes and attacks its sleep- 
ing victim. If the sleeper should wake in time to clutch 
this tiny soul-embodiment, he may through it have hia 
revenge by maltreating or destroying its bodily owner. 
Some say these 'mury' come by night to men, sit upon 
their breasts and suck their blood, while others think it is 
only children's blood they suck, they being to grown people 
mere nightmares. Here we have the actual phenomeuoa; 
of nightmare, adapted to a particular purpose. The second 



^ J, H, Fontw, ' ObacrTstioGi during Voyage roimd World,' p. SIS. 

* Crosa, ' Karena,' Lc. p. SIS. 

* 'Journ. Ind. Arehip, " toI. i. p, 307. 
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theory is that the sonl of a dead man goes out from its; 
buried corpse and sucks the blood of living men. Thei 
victim becomes thin, languid, and bloodless, falls into a 
rajiid* diScline and dies. Here again is actual experience, 
but a new fancy is developed to complete the idea. The 
corpse thus supplied by ita returning soul with blood, is 
imagined to remain unnaturally fresh and supple and ruddy ^ 
and accordingly the means of detecting a ^'ampire is to 
open his grave, where the reanimated corpse may be found 
to bleed when cut, and even to move and shriek. One 
way to lay a vampire is to stake down the corpse (as with 
suicides and with the same intention) ; but the more effec- 
tual plan is to behead and burn it. This is the substance 
of the doctrine of vampires. Still, as one order of demons 
is apt to blend into others, the vampire-legends are much 
mixed with other animistic folklore. Vampires appear in 
the character of the poltergeist or Inigcker, as causing 
those disturbances in houses which modern spiritualism 
refers in like manner to souls of the departed. Such was 
the ghost of a certain surly peasant who came out of his 
grave in the island of Mycone in 1700, after he had been 
buried but two days ; he came into the houses, upset the 
fumitiire, put the lamps out, and carried on his tricks till 
the whole population went wild with terror, Toumefort 
happened to lie there and was present at the exhumation j 
his account is curious evidence of the way an excited mob 
could persuade themselves, without the least foundation 
of fact, that the body was warm and its blood red. Again, 
the blood-sucker is very generally described under the 
Slavonic names of werewolf (wilkodlak, brukolaka, &c.) ; 
the descriptioaa of the two creatures are inextricably mixed 
up, and a man whoae eyebrows meet, aa if his soul were 
taking flight like a butterfly, to enter some other body, 
may be marked by this sign either as a werewolf or a vam- 
pire. A modern account of vampirism in Bulgaria well 
illustrates the nature of spirits as conceived in such beliefs 
as these. A sorcerer armed with a saint's picture will hunt 
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a vampire into a liottle containing some of the filthy food 
tbat ttie demon loves ; as soon as he is fairly inside he is 
corked down, the bottle is thrown into the fire, and the 
vampire diaappears for ever."^ 

As to the savage visionary and the phantoms he beholds, 
the Greenlander preparing for the profeaaion of aorcaerer 
may statid as type, when, rapt in contemplation in Ms 
desert solitude, emaciated by fasting and disordered by fits, 
he sees before him scenes with figures of men and animals, 
which he believes to be spirits. Thus it ia interesting to 
read the descriptions by Zulu converts of the dreadful 
creatures which they see in moments of intense religious 
exaltation, the snake with great eyes and very fearful, the 
leopard creeping stealthily, the enemy approachiug with his 
long assagai in his hand — these coming one after another 
to the place where the man has gone to pray in secret, and 
striving to frighten him from his knees," Thus the visionary 
temptations of the Hindu ascetic and the mediaeval saint are 
happening in our own day, though their place ia now rather 
in the medical haDdl>ook than ia the record of miracle. 
Like the disease-demons and the oracle-demons, tliese 
spiritual groups have their origin not in fancy, bnt in real 
phenomena interpreted on animistic principles. 

In the dark especially, harmful spirits sw arm. Round 
native Aitstralian encampments, Sir George Grey used to 
see the bush dotted with little moving points of fire ; these 
/rweie the tiresticks carried by the old women sent to look 

J C> after the young ones, but who dared not quit the firelight 
without a brand to protect them from the evil spirits.* So 

,r South American Indians would carry brands or torches for 
fear of evil demons when they ventured into the dark.' 
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i it. V. GrohraAUtt, * Aberglaabeu kuh BulimeD,' kc, \*. 24 ; Calmet, ' Dm 
isnr ha Esiirjts," to], ii, ; Grimiu, 'B, M.' j). 10*8, it ; St. Clair and Brophf, 
' Buigaria,' |>, i9 ; nee Ralt^tou, 'Songs of KussLan People," p. 109. 

^ Cranz, 'Gronland,' p. 288. CalUway, 'Eel. of Amazulii,' p. 218, Ac 

* Gr«y, ' Amtmlik,' vol. ii, \>. 302. See also Bonwick, * Tasnukniaaa/ 
p. 180. 

^ iJoutLey, 'Biaul/ [Art t p. 238. See aUo Rochefort, ]i. 118; J. G. 
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Tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at 
childbirth, to scare away the evil spirits.' Such notions 
extend to higher levels of civilization. In Southern India, 
where for fear of pervading spirits only pressing need wUl 
induce a man to go abroad after sundown, the unlucky 
wight who has to venture into the dark wUl carry a fire- 
brand to keep off the spectral foes. Even in broad day- 
light, the Hindu lights lamps to keep ofl' the demons,'' a 
ceremony which is to be noticed again at a Chinese wed- 
ding.* In Eur ope, the detail s-o f tho uac of - fire-te-drive-oft' 

demonsanjLwitBhe'i are m inn to ftTifi ftypljf.ii-, The ancient 

5rsecoloniats in Iceland carried fire round the lands they 
intended to occupy, to expel the evil spirits. Such ideas 
have brought into exiHtence a whole group of Scandinavian 
euBtoms, still remembered in the country, but dying out in 
practice. Till a child is baptized, the fire must never be 
let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant ; a 
live eoal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be 
churched, to prevent the trolls from carrying her off' bodily 
or bewitching her ; a live eoal ia to be thrown after a troll- 
wife or witch as she quits a house, and so forth.* Into 
modem times, the people of the Hebrides continued to 
protect the mother and child from evil spirits, by carrying 
fire roiind them,'' In modern Bulgaria, on the Feast of 
St. Demetrius, lighted candles are placed in the stables and 
the wood-shed, to prevent evil spirits from entering into 

MiilLer, [>. 273 (Curiba); Cranz, 'Grbnland,' y. 301; Schoolcraft, 'Itirfian 
Tribra," jwrt Hi. p. HO. 

' ' Jourii, Iiid. Arcliip.' vol. i. \ip. 270, 298 ; vol. ii. ' N. S.' p. IIT. 

^ Roljerta, 'Om-ntal Illuatrationa,' [>. 531; CuleUruoke in 'As. Ees.' vol, 
vii p. 274. 

' DooUttle, 'Chinese,' vol. i, y. 77. 

• Hylten-Cftvallius, 'Wiirend och M'irdanie,' vol. i. ]). 191 ; Atkinaon, 
•Gloaaary of Cleveland Dial.' p. 597. [Prof. Lietirecht, in 'ZettBchrift 
fiir EtliBologie,' vol. v. 1873, p. 99, adds a Potupariaon of the still usual 
Germa:i custom of keeping a light liuming in tlie lying-in tooui till 
the child is baptized (Wuttke, '2ad ed, Nd. 583), and the airuilar ancient 
R^ifDau practice wheuce the goddess Candelifera had her name (note tft 
2nd ed.).] 

^ MarUn, ' Western hlandB,' in Piukerton, vol. iii. p, til 2. 
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the domestic animals.* Nor did this ancient idea remain 
a mere lingering notion of peasant fulklore, Its adoption 
by the C!uirch ia obvious in the ceremonial benediction of 
candles in the Eoman Ritual : ' lit fiuibuscumque locis 
accens^, sive posiUe fueiint, diseedant principes tenebra- 
rum, et eoutremiscant, et fvigiant pavidi cum omnibus 
ministris suis ab habitationibue illia, &c.' The metrical 
translation of Naogeorgus shows perfectly the retention of 
primitive animistic ideas in the middle ages ; — 

*. . . • a wondrous force and miglit 
Doth in thesse candcis He, which if at any time they light, 
They sure beleve that neyther atomi or tempest dare abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, nor any devil's spidei, 
Nor fearefull aprightcs that walke hy night, nor hurta of frost or 
haUe.' « 

Animals stare and startle when we see no cause; is it^ 
that they see apirits invisible to man ? Thns the Green- 
lander says that the seals and wildfowl are scared by 
spectres, which no human eye but the sorcerer's can be- 
hold;' and thus the KJionda hold that their flitting 
ethereal gods, invisible to man, are seen by l>eaHt8.* The 
thought holds no small place in the folklore of the world. 
Tclemachos could not discern Athene standing near him, 
for not to all do the gods visibly appear ; but Odysseus saw 
her, and the dugs, and they did not bark, but with low 
whine lUmk across the dwelling to the further side.* So 
in old Scandinavia, the dogs could see Hela the death- 
goddess move unseen by men;" so Jew and Moslem, 
hearing the dogs howl, know that they have seen the 
Angel of Death come on his awful errand;^ while the 

1 fit CUir and Brophy, ' Bulg&riA,' ji, 44. 

^ Bitunle Roniniium ; B«nedictio Cudelftrum. Bnmd, * Po|ialAr Autiqui' 
ties,' vol. i. i>. 46. 

* Crajtz, *Gr<iBl«od,' p. 267, SM 296. 

* MaciiiiersoQ, 'India,' p, 160, 

* Homer, OJyas, xvi. 1«0. 

* Grimm, " D, M.' \t. 632. 
"' Eisennienger, ' Judeutliuni,' i«rl i. ]i. h72. Laue, 'ThouMnd and ' 

Kiglits,' vol. ii, |). &6. 
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beliefs that animals see spirits, and that a dog's melancholy 
howl means death samewhere near, aie still familiar to our 
own popwiar superstition. 

Another means by whi^ch men may detect the presence of 
invisible spirits, is to adopt the thief-caleher'ja well-kuowrt 
device of strewing ashes. According to the ideas of a cer- 
tain stage of animism, a spirit is considered substantial 
enough to leave a footprint. The following instances relate" 
sometimes to souls, sometimes to other beings. The Philip- 
pine islanders expected the dead to return on the third day 
to his dwelling, wherefore they set a vessel of water for him 
to wash himself clean from the^ grave-mould, and strewed 
ashes to see footprints.^ A more elaborate rtte forms part 
of the funeral oustomB of the Hos of North-East India. 
On the evening of a death, the near relatives perform the 
ceremony of calling the dead. Boiled rice and a pot of 
water are placed in an inner room, and ashes sprinkled 
from thence to the threshold. Two relatives go to the 
hplace where the body was burnt, and walk round it beating 
'ploughshares and chanting a plaintive dirge to call the spirit 
home ; while two others watch the rice and water to see 
if they are disturbed, and look for the epirit-footateps in 
the ashes. If a sign appears, it is received with shivering 
horror and weeping, the mourners outside coming in to 
join. Till the survivors are thus satisfied of the spirit's 
rotum, the rite must lie repeated.^ In Yucatan there is 
mention of the custom of leaving a child alone at night in a 
place strewn with ashes ; if the footprint of an animal were 
found next morning, this animal was the guardian deity of 
tiie child. ^ Beside this may be placed the Aztee ceremony 
at the second festival of the Sun-god Tezcatlipoca, when 
they sprinkled maize-flour before his sanctuary, and hia 



' Bastisn, ' Piychologie,' |i. 162. Otiier localities in ' Journ. Ind. Aivliip.' 
voL iv. II. 333. 

* Tickell in ' Joiirn, Aa. Soc, Bengal,' vi>!, ia. p. IPS. Ti>e dirge is given 
above, p, 32. 

* De Broeses, 'Dieux Fitichei,' p. 4&. 
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high-priest watched till he beheld the divine footprints, 
and then shouted to announce, 'Our great god is eome.'^ 
Among such rites in the Old World, the Talmud contains 
a salient instance ; there are a great multitude of devils, it 
la said; and he who will be aware of them let him take 
sifted ashes and strew theoi by lua bed, and in the early 
morning he shall see aa it were marks of cocks' feet.- 
This is an idea that has widely spread in the modem 
world, as where in German folklore the little 'earth- 
men ■ make footprints like a duck's or goose's in the 
strewn asliea. Other marks, too, betoken the passage of 
spirit- vieitors;^ and as for ghosts, our own superstition 
ia among the most striking of the aeries. On St. Mark's 
Eve, ashes are to be sifted over the hearth, and the foot- 
prints will be seen of any one who ia to die within the year ; 
many a miBchievons wight has made a superstitious family 
miserable by slily coming down stairs and marking the 
A print of some one's shoe.* Such details as these may 
justify us in thinking that theUower races are apt to ascribe 
to spirits in general that kind of ethereal materiality which 
we have seen they attribute to souls. \Explicit atatementa 
on the subject are scare* till we reach the level of early 
Christian theology. The ideas of Tertuliian and Origen, 
as to the thin yet not immaterial substance of angels and 
demons, probably represent the conceptions of primitive 
animism far more clearly than the doctrine which Caluiet 
lays down with the weight of theological dogma, that 
angels, demons, and disembodied souls are pure im- 
material spirit; but that when by divine perraission spirits 
appear, act^ speak, walk, eat, they must produce tangible 
bodies by either condensing the air, or substituting 

' CUvigero, 'Mcsaioo,' vol. ii. p. 79. 
» Tractet, Bewchoth. 

• Grimm, 'D. M.' pp. 420, 1117: at. Clair and Brophy. 'Bulgui*,' 
p. H. See tlso Butiku, 'Mensoh,' vol. it [>. S25 : Twbudi, ' Pern,' ?0'). U. 
p. 355. 

* Brand, ' PopaUr Antiqititie!),' vol, i. ]>. 103. 8m BomIot, ' Ehtten 
Abergl.'p. 73. 
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other terrestrial solid bodies capable of performing these 
functions.^ 

No wonder that men should attack such material beings 
by material means, and even eometimea try to rid them- 
aelvea by a general clearance from the legion of ethereal 
beings hovering aroiuid them. As the Australians annually 
drive from their midst the accumulated ghosts of the last 
year's dead, ao the Gold Coast negroes from time to time 
turn out with clubs and torches to drive the evil spirits 
from tlieir towns ; riishiug about and beating the air with 
frantic howling, they drive the demons into the woods, and 
then come home and sleep more easily, and for a while 
afterwards enjoy better health.- When a baby was born in 
a Kalmuk horde, the neighbours would rush about ci-ying 
and brandishing cudgels about the tents, to drive off the 
harmful spirits who might hurt mother and child.* Keep- 
ing up a closely allied idea in modem Europe, the Bohe- 
mians at Pentecost, and the Tyrolese on Walpui^isnacht, 
hunt the witches, invisible and imaginary, out of house 
and stall.-' 

Closely allied to the doctrine of souls, and almost rival- 
ling it in the permanence with which it has held its place 
through all tbe grades of animism, is the doctrine of patronl 
guardian, or familiar spirits. Tliese are Tteings speciallji 
attached to individual men, aouHike in tlieir nature, anti 
sometimes considered as actually bemg human soiUa] 
These beings have, like all others of tbe spiritual world as 
originally conceived, their reason and purpose. The 
special functions which tliey perform are twofold, girat, 
while man's own proper soul serves him for the ordinary 
purposes of life and thought, there are times when powers 

' Tertullitn, De Cvne Chrinti, vi, ; Adv. Mardion, ii ; Origeti, Da Fliticip. 
L 7. See Horat, l.c, Calmet, ' DUserUtiou, ' vol. i. cb. ilvi 

" J. L. Wilaou, 'W. Afr.' p. 217. See Bosmaa, 'Guinea,' m Pinkerton, 
vcA. xvi. p. 402. 

" F&llwi, 'iUU«D,' yn], l p. 369. 

* Grimm, ' D. M.' p. 1212; Wuttke, ' Volkiial>erglauli«,' pv 119 ; iee 
Hylttn-CaTOlliui, part i. ji. 178 (Sweden). 
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and impreaaiona out of the course of the mind's normal 
action, and words that eeem spoken to him hy & voice from. 
without, meaaages of mysterious knowledge, of eounsiel or 
warning, seem to indicate the intervention of as it were a 
second superior soul, a familiar demon. And as enthu- 
siastfi, seers, sorcerers, are the men whose minds most 
often show such conditions, so to these classes more than 
to others the informing and controlling patron-spirits are 
attaclied. S ecop d, while the common expected events of 
daily life pass unnoticed as in the regular course of things, 
Buch events as seem to fait out witli especial reference to 
an individual, demand an intervening agent ; and thus the 
decisions, discoveries, and deliverances, which civilized 
men variously ascribe to their own judgment, to luck, and 
to special interposition of Providence, are accounted for 
in the lower culture by the action of the patron-spirit or 
gnardian -genius, Not to crowd examples from all the dis- 
tricts of animism to which this doctrine belongs, let ua 
follow it by a few illustrations from t!ie lower grades of 
savagery upward. Among the Watchandia of Australia, it 
is held that when a warrior slays his first man, the spirit of 
the dead enters the slayer's body and becomes hia ' woo- 
rie ' or warning spirit ; taking up its abode near his liver7 
it informs him by a scratching or tickling sensation of tlie 
approach of danger.' In Tasmania, Dr. MiUigan heard 
a native ascribe hia deUveranee from an accident to the 
preserving care of his deceased father's spu-it, his guardian 
alig^L* That the most important .act of the North 
American Indian's reUgion is to obtain his individtial 
patron genius or deity, is well known. Among the EBC|ui« 
maux, the sorcerer qualifies for his profession by getting a 
' borngak ' or spirit which will henceforth be his familiar 
demon, and this spirit may be the aoul of a deceased! 
parent.^ In Chili, as to guardian spirits, it has been re- 



* Oldrield, 'Abor. of Auitrmlis,' iB 'Tr. Etb. Soe.' vol. Ui. (i. 2M, 

* Botivrick, 'Taam&ni&ua,' ]>. 182. 

* Cran:;, 'GroDknd,' )>. 26ti ; Kgode, |>. 187. 
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marked that every Araucanifln imagines he has one in. 
his service ; 'I keep my amchi-malghen (guardian nymph) 
still,' being a common expression when they succeed in 
any undertaking.^ The Cariba display the doctrine well in 
both its general and special forms. On the one hand, there 
is a guardian deity for each man. which accompanies his 
Boul to the next life ; on the other hand, each sorcerer has 
hia familiar demon, which he evokes in mysterious dark- 
ness by chants and tobacco-smoke; and when several 
sorcerers call up their familiars together, the consequence 
is apt to lie a quarrel among the demons, and a fight.* In 
Africa, the negro has hia guardian spirit — how far identified 
with what Enropeans call soul or eonsciencse, it may be 
hard to determine ; but he certainly loaka upon it as a 
being separate from himself, for he summons it by sorcery, 
builds a little fetiah-hut for it by the wayside, rewards and 
propitiates it by libations of liquor and bits of food.* In 
Asia, the Mongols, each with his patron genius,* and the 
Laos sorcerers who can send their familiar spirits into 
others' bodies to cause disease,^ are examples equally to 
the purpose. 

Among the Aryan nations of Northern Europe," the old 
doctrine of man's guardian spirit may be traced, and in 
classic Greece and Home it renews with philosophic elo- 
quence and cultured custom the ideas of the Australian 
and the African, The thought of the spiritual guide and 
protector of the individual man is happily defined by 
Menander, who oalls the attendant genius, which each man 
has from the hour of birth, the good mystagogue (i.e. the 
novice's guide to the mysteries) of this life. 

' Molina, • Chili,' vol. ii. p. 88. 

'^ Rochefort, ' lies AnHUoa," pp. 418, 429; J, G, Miiller, 'Amet, Urrel.' 
Pt>. 171, 217. 

J Waiu, vol. «. |i. 182 : J. L. Wilson, ' W. Afr.' y. 887 ; 8teinli«awr, Lc 
p, 134, Compare Callaway, p. 327, ko. 

* BmU&h, ' Paychologio,' p. 77. 

° BMtisn, 'Oestl. Asien,' vol. UL p. 27G. 

* Orinim, 'D. M,' p. 829; Roohholz, ' Deutecher Olaube," parti, p. 92; 
HanuBch, 'Staw. Myth.' p. 247. 
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'Airavrt Saifibiv dtfSpl trvfuraptartiTai 

Evil's yevoftivtfi fivaraytnyhii tou /Siov. 

"Aya^os" KUKOi' yap Saifxov oi vop.i<TTfQv 

Ervot riv fiiov fiKilirTOXTa ■yprjOTOV. Ilai'Ta yap 

Aft dya^hv thai rhv Btw. 

f V||bft^g^gLJi^atILULg voioe w|^h Sokrates used to hsax* ia & 
salteiit example of tlie ^^^V impressions leading to the 
belief in guardian, spi^^^^ In the E,aman world, the 
doctrine came to be accepted as a pliilosophj of human 
life. Each man liad his 'genius natalis,' associated with 
him from birth to death, inrtuencing his action and his fate, 
standing represented by its proper image as a lar among 
the household gods; and at weddings and joyoua times, 
and especially on the anniversary of the birthday when 
genius and man began their imited career, worship was 
paid with song and dance to the divine image, adorned with 
garlands, and propitiated with incense and libations of 
wine. The demon or genius was, as it were, the man's 
companion soul, a second spiritual ego. The Egyptian 
astrologer warned Antonius to keep far from the young 
Octavius, ' for thy demon,' said he, ' is in fear of his ; ' 
and truly in after years that genius of Augustus had be- 
come an imperial deity, by whom Romans swore solemn 
oatlm, not to be broken* The doctrine which could thus 
personify the character and fate of the individual map, 
proved capable of a yet further development. Converting 
into animistic entities the inmost operations of the human 
mind, a dualistic philosophy conceived as attached to every 
mortal a good and an evil genius, whose efi'orts through life 
drew him backward and forward toward virtue and vice, 
happiness and misery. It was the kakodaimon of Brutus 

' Meii*ud«r, 205, ia Clement. Stronmt. ; XenoiihoLi, M«iiior. Socr. ; 
Plato, Ai>o]. Socr. Jte. S«« Plotiti. Entiewd. iii. 4 ; P(>n>k3rr, Plotin. 

^ Pautus DLaoouui ; ' Otnium appellant Dvuni, qui vim obtineret remm 
omnium ffen^andarum.' Cenaoiin. de Die NaUU, 3 : * Eundem esse genium 
^t larem, multi veteres memoriK prodidenint, ' Tibull. Eleg. i. 2, 7 ; OHd. 
TriBt. iii. 13, 18, v. B, 10: Hornt. Epiat. ii. I, HO, Od. ir. 11, 7, Appiaa. 
do Belli! Parth. p. liiij, Tertultiaii, A[K)1. xiili. 
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which appeared to him by night in bis tent: 'I am thy 
evil genius,' it said, 'we meet agaia at Philippi.'' 

A3 we study the shapes which the attendant spirits of the 
individual man asaumed in early and mediseval Christendom, 
it is plain that the good and evil angela contending for man 
from birth to death, the guardian angel watching and pro- 
tecting him, the familiar spirit giving occult knowledge or 
serving with magic art, continue in principle, and even in 
detail, the philosophy of earlier culture. Such beings even 
take visible foriu, St. Francisca had a familiar angel, not 
merely that domestic one that ia given as a guardian to 
every man, but thia was as it were a boy of nine years old, 
with a face more splendid than the sun, clad in a little 

'white tunic ; it was in after years that there eanie to her a 
second angel, with a column of splendour rising to the sky, 
and three golden palm-branches in his hands. Or such 
attendant beings, though invisible, make their presence 
evident by their actions, as in Calmet'a account of that 
Cistercian monk whose familiar genius waited on him, and 
used to get his chamber ready when he was coming back 
from the country, so that people knew when to expect him 
home.- There is a pleasant quaintness in Luther's remark 
concerning guardian angels, tliat a prince must have a 
greater, stronger, wiser angel than a count, and a count 
than a common Jnan.? Bishop Bull, in one of his vigorous 
sermons, thus sums up a learned argument : ' I cannot but 

•judge it highly probable, that every faithful person at least 
hath bis particular good Gi'Tihts or Angel, appointed by God 
over him, as the Guardian and Guide of his life.' But he 



' Serv. in Virg. Mn, vi. 743 : 'Cum uasciniur, duoa genios sortimur: uuua 
hortatur ad bona, alttr dcpmvnt ad nial», quihtia oasisteatibus post mortem 
aut asserimar in meliorem vitatii, aut ooudecauaiuiir in deteriorem.' Harat, 
Epist. ii. 187 ; Valer. Max. i. 7 ; Plutarcb, Brutiia. 8«e Panly, ' Seal- 
Encyclop. ;' Smith'a 'Die of Biog. & Myth.' a, v. 'geniua.' 

^ Acta Sauctonini BoUaiid, : S, Ft'ftnciaca Romans ix. Mart. Calmvt, 
' Disaertatiou,' ch. iv. xxx. ; Baatian, 'Menacli,' vol. ii. pp. 140,347, toI. iii, 
p. 10 ; Wright, ' St, Patrick's Purgatory,' p, SB. 

' Eochliolz, p. 93. 
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will not insist on tlie belief, provided that the general 
ministry of angels be accepted.^ Swedenborg will go beyond 
this. 'Every man,' he says^ 'is attended by an associate 
spirit *i for without such an associate, a man would be inca- 
pable of thinking analytically, rationally, and spiritually.** 
Yet in the modern educated world at large, this group of ' 
Ijeliefs has passed into the stage of survival. The concep- 
tion of the good and evil genius contending for man through 
life, indeed, perhaps never had much beyond the idealistic 
meaning which art and poetry still give it. The traveller 
in France may hear in our own day the peasant's saluta- 
tion, ' Bonjour h vous et k votre conipagiiie ! ' (Le. your 
guardian angel).^ But at the birthday festivals of English 
children, how few are even aware of the historical sequence, 
plain as it Is, from the rites of the classic natal genius and 
the mediaeval natal saint ! Among us, the doctrine of 
guardian angels is to be found in commentaries, and may 
be aometimea mentioned in the pulpit ; but the once distinct 
conception of a present guardian spirit, acting on each 
individual man and interfering with circumstanceB on Ids 
behalf, has all but lost its old reality. The familiar demon 
which gave occult knowledge and did wicked work for the 
magician, and sucked blood from miserable hags l>y witch- 
teats, was two centuries ago as real to the popular mind aa 
the alembic or the black cat with which it was asaooiated. 
Now, it haa been cast down to the limbo of unb&Uowed 
superstitions. 

>To turn from Man to Nature. General mention has been 

made already of the local spirits which l>elong to mountain 

and rock and valley, to WBlt an3~ stream and lake, in brief 

I to those natural objects and places which in early ag«a 

1 aroused the savage mind to mythological ideas, such aa 

I modern poeta in their altered inteUeetual atmosphere strive 



■ BnU, 'Sermons,' Snd ed. London, 1714, vol. it. p. BOO. 

■ Swedenbor^, 'True Chruti&n Rvligion,' ]). 3$D. S«e also A. J. Daris, 
' Fbiloaophy of Spiritual IistercoarM,' p. 88. 

' D. MoQuier, ' Trutitious Popnkira,' pi, 7. 
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to reproduce. In discussing these imaginary beingBs it is 
above all things needful to bring onr mindB into eyinpathy 
with the lower philoaophy. Here we must seek to realize 
to the utmost the definition of the Nature-Spirits, to under- 
Btand with what distinct and full conviction savage philo- 
aophy believes in their reality, to discern how, as living 
causes, they can fill their places and do their daily work in 
the natural philosophy of primteval man. Seeing how the 
Irof|uoi8 at their festivals could thank the invisible aids or 
good spirits, and with them the trees, sliruhs, and plants, 
the Siprings and streaniB, the fire and wind, the sui], moon, 
and Btars^ — in a word, every object that ministered to their 
wants — we may judge what real personality they attached 
to the myriad spirits which gave anioiated Hie to the world 
around them.^ The Gold Coast n^ro's generic name for 
afBtish-spirtt is ' wong ; ' these aerial beings dwell in 
temple-huts and consume sacrificea, enter into and inspire 
their priests, cause liealth and sickness among men, and 
execute the behests of the mighty Heaven-god. But part 
or all of them are connected with material objects, and the 
negro can say, ' In this river, or tree, or amulet, there is a 
wong/ But he more usually says, ' This river, or tree, 
or amulet is a wong.' Thus among the wongs of the 
land are rivers, lakes, and springs, districts of land, termite- 
hills, trees, crocodiles, apes, snakes, elephants, birds.- In 
a word, his conceptions of animating souls and presiding 
spirits aa etticient causes of all nature, are two groups of ^ 
ideas which we may well find it hard to distinguish, for the 
Buflicient reason that they are but varying developments of 
the same fundamental animism. 

In the doctrine of nature-spirits among nations which 
have reached a higher grade of culture, are found at once 
traeeB of bucIi primitive thought, and of its change under 



' L, H. Morgan, ' IroqQoia,' p. 64. Brebeuf ill 'ReL d«a Jes.' 1638, p, 107. 
Sw Schooloraft. ■ Tribes.' vol. Hi p. 337. 

^ Steinhau3«r, 'Religion dc« Ifegora,' in 'Msgazin der Evang. MbsioUBn,' 
Basel 1866 ; No. 2, p. 127, Ac. 
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new intellectual conditions. Knowing the thoughts of rude 
Turanian tribes of Siberia as to pervadiag spirits of nature, 
we are prepared to loak for remodelled ideas of the aame 
class among a nation whose religion shows plain traces of 
evolution from the low Turanian stage. The archaic sys- 
tem of manes-worship and nature-worship, which survives 
as the state religion of Chinaj fully recognizes the worship 
of the numberless spirits which pervade the universe. The 
belief in their personality is vouched for by the sacrifices <r 
offered to them. ' One must sacrifice to the spirits,' says 
Confucius, 'as though they were present at the^sacri^ce'.' 
At the same time, spirits were' conceived as embodied in 
material objects. Confucius says, again : ' The action of 
the spirits, how perfect is it ! Thou perceiveet it, and 
yet seeat it not ! Incorporated or immembered in things, 
they cannot quit them. They cause men, clean and pure 
and better clothed, to bring them sacrifice. Many, many, 
are there of them, as the broad aea, as though they were 
above and right and left.' Here are traces of such a primi- 
tive doctrine of personal and embodied nature-spirits as is 
still at home in the religion of rude Siberian hordes. But 
it was natural that Cliinese philosophers sliould find means 
of refining into mere ideality these ruder animistic crea- 
tions. Spirit (sliin), they tell us, is the fine or tender part 
in all the ten thousand things ; all that is extraordinary or 
Buperaatural is called spirit ; the unsearchable of the male 
and female principles is called spirit; he wJio knows the 
way of passing away and coming to be, he knows the work- 
ing of spirit.' 

The classic Greeks had inherited from, their barbaric an- 
c^tors a doctrine of the universe essentially similar to tha 
of the North American Indian, the West African, and the 
Siberian. We know, more intimately than the heathenl 
religion of our own land, the ancient Greek scheme of 
nature-spirits Lmpelling and directing by their personal 
power and will the functions of the universe, the ancient' 

' I'Uiki 'Keligion iler vlUu Chiiieaeu,' jHirl i. |Ji H. 
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Gree k religion of nature, developed by imagination, adorned 
by poetry, and oonsecrated by faith- History recorda for 
our instruction, how out of the midst of this splendid and 
honoured cre^d there were evolved the germs of the new 
philosophy, f Led by minuter insight and stricter reason, 
thoughtful Ureeka began the piecemeal supersession of the 
archaic scheme, and set in movement the tranaformation of 
animistic into physical science, which thence pervaded the 
whole cultured world. Such, in brief, is the history of 
the doctrine of nature-spirits from first to lasty Let us 
endea\'otir, by claasifying some of its piincipal special 
groups, to understand its place in the hiBtory of the human 
intellect. 

What causes volcanoa? The Australians account for 
volcanic rocks by the tradition that the sulky underground 
' ingna ' or demons made great fires and threw up red-hot 
Btones,'^ The Kamchadals say that just as they themselves 
warm up their winter-houses, so the 'kamuli' or moun- 
tain-spirits heat up the mountains in which they dwell, and 
fling the brands out of the chimney.^ The Nicaraguans 
offered human sacrifices to Masaya or Popogatepec (Smok- 
ing*Mountain), by throwing the bodies into the crater. 
It seems as though it were a controlling deity, not the 
mountain itself, that they worshipped ; for one reads of the 
chiefs going to the crater, whence a hideous old naked 
woman came out and gave them counsel and oracle ; at the 
edge were placed earthen vessels of food to please her, or 
to appease her when there was a Btorm or earthquake.* 
Thus animism provided a theory of volcanos, and so it was 
likewise with whirlpools and rocks. In the Vei coimtry in 
West Africa, there is a dangerous rock on the Mafa river, 
which is never passed without offering a tribute to the 
spirit of the flood — a leaf of tobacco, a handful of rice, or 



" Oldiield, ' Abor. of Austr.' in 'Tr. Eth. Soc' voL iii. p. 232. 
- Steller, * KtnitscliottA,' ]rp. 47, 265. 

' Ovjcdo, ' Nicttragui.' in Te'rn«»iX'Coin|Muia, partiiv. pp, 132, 160, 
]«» Catliti, 'X. A. Iiid.' vol. ii. i'. Id9. 
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a drink of rum.' An early missionary acoount of a rock- 
demon wctrshipped by the Huron Indians will Bhow with 
what absolute personality savages eau conceive such a being. 
In the hollow of a certain sacred roek, it is related, dwells 
an ' oki ' or spirit who can give succeBs to traveUei'B, 
wherefore they put tobacco into one of the cracks, and pray 
thus : ' Demon who dwellest in thia place, behold tobacco 
I present to thee ; help ue, keep us from shipwreck, defend 
us against our enemiee, and vouchsafe that when we have 
made a good trade, we may return safe and sound to our 
village/ Father Marquette relates how, travelling on a 
river in the then little known region of North America, 
he was told of a dreadful place to which the canoe was just 
drawing near, where dwells a demon waiting to devour euoh 
as dare to approach ; this terrific manitu proved on arrival 
to be some high rocka in the bend of the river, against 
which the current runs violently.* Thus the missionary 
found in living belief among the savage Indiana the very 
thought wltich had so long before passed into the classic 
tale of Skylla and Charybdis. 

In those moments of the civilized man's life when he 
casts off harci duU science, and returns to childhood's 
fancy, the world-old book of animated nature is open to 
him anew. Then the weU-wom thoughts come back fresh 
to him, of the stream's life that is so like his own : once 
more he can gee the rUl leap down the hillside like a child, 
to wander playing among the flowers; or can follow it as, 
grown to a river, it rushes through a mountain gorge, 
henceforth in sluggish strength to carry heavy burdens 
across the plain. In all that water does, the poet's fancy 
can discern its personality of life. It gives 6sh to the 
fisher, and crops to the husbandman ; it swells in fury 
and lays waste the land ; it grips the bather with chill 



' Creawiok, ' Veyi,' in ' Tr. Etli. Soc," vol vi. p. 3W. S«e Da CbiUla. 
'Asbuig0-Uiid,' p. 106. 

« Brebeuf in *ReI. des J^.' Iti36, i.. 108. Long'n Erp. vol i. p. ««. 8m 
Loi4tki«l, ' ludiansi of N, A,* part L p. 46. 
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and cramp, aod holds with inexorable grasp ite drowning 
victim : • 

"Tweed said to Til!, 

' What gara ye rin sae atill l ' 
Till said to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi' speed, 
And. I rto slaw, 

Yetj where ye drown ae man, 
I drown twa.'" 



What ethnography has to teach of that great element of 
the religion of mankind, the worship of well and lake, 
brook and river, is simply this — that what ia poetry to us 
was philosophy to early man ; that to his mind water acted 
not by laws of force, but by life and will ; that the water- 
spirits of primaeval mythology are as souls which cause the^ 
water's rush and rest, its kindness and its cruelty ; that 
lastly man finds, in the beings which with such power can" 
work him weal and woe, deities with a wider influence over 
his life, deities to be feared and loved, to be prayed to and 
praised and propitiated witli sacrificial gifts. 

In Australia, special water-demons infest pools and 
watering-places. In the native theory of disease and 
death, no persons^e is more prominent than the water- 
s piriti which afflicts those who go into unlawful pooh or 
bathe at unlawful times, the creature which causes women 
to pine and die, and whose very presence is death to the 
beholder, save bp the native doctors, who may visit the 
water- spirit's subaqueous abode and return with bleared 
eyes and wet clothes to tell the wonders of their stay." It 
would seem that creatures with such attributes oome 
naturally into the category of spiritual beings, but in 
Buch Btoriea as that of the bunyip living in the lakes 



' For details of the belief in water-9(>iritB as the csiue of drowuiug, see 
nnte, vol, i. ji. 109, 

^ Oldfield in 'Tr. Etli. Soc' vol. iii. y. 328 ; Eyre, Vol, ii. p. 362 ; Grey, 
vol, ii. J), 339; Bastion, ' Vorst^Uungen von WaB«er iind Feaer,' ia 'Zeit- 
aclirirt nil- Etlinologie,' vol, i, (eitititiiiDs a geneml collection of detaila w U> 
w&ter-vfcirslii(i), 
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and rivers and seen Qoating as big as a calf, ^hich carries 
off native women to hia retreat below the waters, there 
appears that confusion between the spiritual water-demon 
and tlie material water-monster, which runs on into the 
midst of European mythology in such conceptions as that 
of the water-kelpie and the sea-serpent* America gives 
cases of other principal animistic ideas concerning water. 
The water has its own spirits, writes Cranz, among the 
Greenlatiders, so when they come to an untried spring, an 
angeknk or the oldest man must drink first, to free it from 
a harmful spirit.* 'Who makes this river flow? 'asks the 
Algonquin hunter in a medicine-song, and his answer ia, 
' The spirit, he makes this river flow.' In any great river, 
or lake, or cascade, there dwell such spirits, looked upon as 
mighty raanitus. Thus Carver mentions the habit of the 
Eed Indians, when they reached the shores of Lake Su- 
perior or the banks of the Mississippi, or any other great 
body of water, to present to the spirit who resides there 
aome kind of offering ; this he saw done by a Winnebago 
chief who went with him to the Falls of St, Anthony, 
Franklin saw a similar sacrifice made by an Indian, whose 
wife had been afflicted with sickness by the water-spirits, 
and who accordingly to appease them tied up In a small 
bundle a knife and a piece of tobacco and some other 
trifling articles, and committed them to the rapids.* On 
the river-bank, the Peruvians would scoop up a handful of 
water and drink it, praying the river-deity to let them croaa 
or to give them fish, and they threw maise into the stream 
as a propitiatory offering; even to this day the Indians of 
the Cordilleras perform the ceremonial sip Ijefore they will 
pass a liver on foot or horeeback,' Africa displays well the 



' Con)]iai'e John Morgan, 'Lite of WilUani Bncklef '; Bonwick, ]i. 209; 
Taylor, 'Xew ZeAlanr},'i>. 43, witli Forbea Leslie, Brand, ke. 

^ Cratiz, 'Griiiilund,' ji. 267. ■ 

' Tminer, 'Nwt.' jk 311 ; CiirTer, 'Twvels,' p. 363 ; Fronklio, ' Jowmey 
to I'oliir Sea,' vol. ii. p. 245; Lu^bocli, 'Drigu of Otvilization,' ii|i. 213-20 
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ritea of water-worship. In the East, among the Wauika, 
every spring has its spirit, to which oblations ate made; 
in the West, in the Akra district, lakes, ponds, and rivers 
received worship as local deities, In the South, among the 
KaSiB, atreama are venerated as personal beings, or the 
abodes of personal deities, as when a man crossing a river 
will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will throw in a 
stone; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacrifice a 
beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will east into it a few hand- 
fuls of millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.' Not 
leas strongly marked are such ideas among the Tatar races 
of the North. Thus the Ostyaks venerate the ri\'er Ob, 
and when fish is scanty will hang a stone about a reindeer's 
neck and cast it in for a sacrifice. Among the Bnraets, who 
are professing Buddhists, the old worship may still be seen 
at the picturesque little mountain lake of Ikeougoun, where 
they come to the wooden temple on the shore to offer sacri- 
fices of milk and butter and the fat of the animals which 
they burn on the altars. So across in Northern Europe, 
almost every Esthonian village has its sacred sacrificial 
spring. The Esths could at timea even see the churl with 
blue and yellow stockings rise from the holy brook Woh- 
handa, no doubt that same spirit of the brook to whom in 
older days there were sacrificed beasts and little children ; 
in newer times, when a German landowner dared to build a 
mdll and dishonour the sacred water, there came bad seasons 
that lasted year after year, and the country people burned 
down the abominable tiling.^ As for the water-worship 
prevailing among non-Aryan indigenes of British India, it 

'Comm. Real.' i 10. See also J. O. Miiller, 'Amer. Uirelig." pp- 2S8, 260, 
282. 

' Krapf, 'E. Afj-.* p. 198; SteinJiJiuser, I.e. p. 131 ; Villault in Aiitky, 
vol. i. p. 668; Backhouse, 'Afr.' p. 230; Callaway, 'Zulu Tales,' vol. i. 
p. 00 1 Boatun, I.e. 
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Myth.' p. 70, AtkiOfloi], 'Siberin,' p. 444. Boeder, ' Ehatsn AWgliub. 
Oebriuchi!,' ed, KreuUwald, p. 8. 
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seeius to reach its climax among the Bodo and Dhimal of 
the North-East, tribes to whom the local rivers are the local 
deities,^ bo that men worship according to their water-sheds, 
and the map is a pantheon. 

Nor is such reverence strange to Aryan nations. To the 
modern Hindu, looking as he still does on a river as a liviDg 
personal being to be adored and sworn by, the Ganges is no 
solitary water deity, but only the first and most familiar of 
the long list of sacred streams,^ Turn to the classic world, 
and we but tind the beliefs and rites of a lower barbaric 
culture lioldiug their place, consecrated by venerable an- 
tiquity and glorified by new poetry and art. To the great 
Olympian assembly in the halla of eloud-eompelliiig Zeus, 
came the Eivers, all save Ocean, and thither came the 
nymphs who dwell in lovely groves and at the eprings of 
Btreama, and in the grassy meads ; and they sate upon the 
polished seats: — 

' Out* Tis o^c HoraftQv direriv, voiri^ 'ilKtavoiOf 
OvT ttpa HvfufydtDv rat t aAtrta Kaka veftovrat, 
Kat iri/yas ■rroTafj.titVf Kai irurfo, Troojevra, 
'EikdovTK &' €$ Suijji,a i^tbf vn^tktjyfptTiio, 
Setrrgs at0ov<rjjVLy l^l^avov, as Ait Trarpl 
"H<^«rro? iroi'ijcrtv tBvijjcrt TrpaTrtBfij-fn.v,' 

Even against Hephaistos the Fire-god, a River-god dared 
to stand opposed, deep-eddying Xanthos, called of men 
Skamandros, He rushed down to overwhelm Achillea and 
bury him in sand and slime, and tliough Hephaiatoa pre- 
vailed against him with bis flames, and forced him, with the 
fish skurrying hither and thither in his boiling waves and 
the willows scorclied upon his banks, to rush on no more 
but stand, yet at the word of white-armed Here, that it vfos 
not fit for mortals' sake to handle so roughly an immoral 
god, Hepbaigtos quenched his furious fire, and the retarnJag, 
flood sped again along his channel : — 




' Hodgson, 'Abor, of India,' ji. 164; 
See also LuljbwV, I.e. ■ Forlies Lealic, 
p, 183, vol. ii. p, -107. 

2 W«ni, ' Hindoos,' v«L ii. \<. 20d, tc. 



Huiit«r, 'Rnml B«nga1,' p. 18 
' Ettrlj Kaces of Scotland,* vctL 
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''Hi^awTt, ff^eQ, TtKvov dyatXifi' oi yap foiK€v 
'A&a.va.rov Qdv uSt ^poTwv ei'tKu tmnfuKi^fiv, 
"iis <^&'"'*H<^a«OT0S St Karitrfita-t SttnriSats srup" 

To beings thus conceived in personal divinity, full wor- 
ship was given. Odysseua invokea the river of Scheria j 
Skamandroa had hi3~prtOSt'antr"KperclieToa his grove; and 
sacrifice was done to the rival of Heraklea, the river-god 
Achelooa, eldest of the three thousand river-children of 
old Okeanos,^ Through the ages of the olassie world, 
the river-gods and the water-nymphs held their places, 
till within the bonnda of Christendom they came to be 
classed with ideal bein^ like them in the mythology of the 
northern nationB, the kindly sprites to whom offerings were 
given at springs and lakes, and the treacherous nixes who 
entice men to a watery death. In times of transition, the 
new Christian authorities made protest against the old 
worship, passing laws to forbid adoration and sacrifice 
to fountains — as when Diiko Bretislav forbade the atiU 
half-pagan country folk of Bohemia to oiler libations and 
sacrifice victims at springs,^ and in England Ecghert's 
Poenitentialo proscribed the like rites, 'if any man vow 
or bring his offerings to any well,* 'if one hold his vigils 
at any well.'^ But the old veneration was too strong to 
be put down, and with a varnish of Christianity and some- 
times the substitution of a saint's name, ^vater-worship has 
held its own to out day. The Bohemians will go to pray 
on the river-bank where a man has been drowned, and 
there they will cast in an offering, a loaf of new bread and 
a pair of wax-candles. On Christmas Eve they will put 

' Hamer, 11, xz. xzi See GladstDue, 'Juventiis Mundi,' p)>. 19D, SiS, 
kc, Ac. 

^ Oosmas, book iii. p. 107, ' anperatitiosas institutioDes, quna vtlktii •dhtic 
acmipagani in Pantecosten tertsa jiive qtmrta feria obaerTabant offertntM 
libamina eitper fontes insctalwiii): victirnns et dfEraonibus iimDokbaut.' 

'^ PoenitenttAle Ecgberti, ii. 22, 'gif hwilo nmn bu felmessAb geliftte oththe 
biinge to hwilcou wylle ;' iv, !9, 'gif hwa. his wtecciin let eeiiiguu wylle 
hfebbe.' Grimmj 'D. M.' p. M&, &c. See HjH^n-Oavallius, * Warend ooh 
Wird(irn«,' pwti. pp. 131, 171 (Sweden). 
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a spoonful of each diah on a plate, and after supper throw 
the food into the well, with an appointed formula, some- 
what thus : — 

' HoiiBe-father givea thee greeting, 
Thee by me entreating : 
Springlet, share our feast of Yule, 
But give ua water to the full ; 
When the land ia plagued with drought, 
Drive it with tlij well-apriiig mit." 

It well BhowB the unchangetl survival of savage thought 
in modem peaeanta' minda, to find still in Slavonic lands 
the very Bairio fear of drinking a harmful spirit in the 
water, that has been noticed among the Esquimaux. It 
is a sin for a Bulgarian not to throw some water out of 
every backet brought from the fountain ; some elemental 
spirit might to floating on the Burfacej and if not thrown 
out, might take up his abode in the house, or enter into 
the body of some one drinking from the vessel,^ Elsewhere 
in Europe, the list of still exiBtiug water-rites may be 
extended. The ancient lake-offerings of the South of 
France seem not yet forgotten in La Lozfere, the Bretons 
venerate as of old their sacred springs, and Scotland 
and Ireland can show in parish after parish the sites and 
even the actual fiurvivale of such observance at the holy 
wells. Perhaps Welshmen no longer offer cocks and hena 
to St. Tocla at her sacred well and church of Llandegla, 
but Cornish folk still drop into the old holy-wells ofTerings 
of pins, nails, and rags, expecting from their waters cure 
for disease, and omens from their bubbles as to health 
and marriage.' 

The spirits of the t ree and grove no less deserve our 

' Grotimaan, ' Aberglauben aiu Biihaien uud H&hren,' p. 48, ke, 
Hanuach, *Slaw. Myth.' p. 2dl, kc. Balstoii, 'Songs of RnadAo Ptnple/ 
p. 139, he. 

^ St. Clair and Brophft 'Balgsria,' p. 40. Similu ideu in Grofamsnn, 
p, 44, Etsenmenger, ' Entd. Jndenthiim,' jjwt L p. 426. 

' Maury, ' Magie,' ko, , p. 168, Brand, ' Pop. Ant' Tol. li. p, 8W, Ae. 
Hant, ' Pop. Rom. Snd Berics,' p. 40, fto. Forbes LmIm,* ' Early Raow of 
ScoUudj' vol i, p, 160, ha. 
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study for their illuBtratiouB of pian^ primitive animistic' 
theory of nature. This is rajatfaMlbly displayed in that 
stage of thought where the jmiBiaual tree is tegarded as 
a coQBCious personal bei^yM^^as such receives adoration 
and sacrifice. Whei)Ma^aKr& tree i& looked ou as in- 
habited, like a maujMMVown proper life or soul, or as 
possessed, like ^H^V^y some other spirit which has 
entered it and^^^^^For a body, is often hard to deter- 
mine. Shella^^pi^ well express a doubting conception 
familiar to ^Blmrharic thought^ — 

' Whether the aeusitive plant, or that 
Which witliin its boughs like a spirit eat 
Ere ita outward form had knofrn decay, 
Now felt this change, I cannot aay.' 

But this vagueness is yet again a proof of the principle which | 
I have confidently put forward here, that the eonceptioua of 
the inherent soul and of the embodied spirit are but modi- 
fications of one and the same deep-lying aninjiatic thought. 
The Mintira of the Malay Peninsula believe in 'hantu 
kayu/ i.e. 'tree-spirits,' or 'tree-demons,' which fre- 
quent every species of tree, and afflict men with diseases; 
some trees are noted for the malignity of their demons.* 
Among tlie Dayaka of Borneo, certain trees possessed by 
spirits must not be cut down ; it a missionary ventured to 
fell one, any death that happened afterwards would naturally 
be set down to this crinie.- The belief of certain Malays of 
Sumatra is expressly stated, that certain venerable trees are 
the residence, or ratlier the material frame, of spirits of the 
woods.* In the Tonga Islands, we hear of natives laying 
offerings at the foot of particular trees, with the idea of 
their being inhabited by spirita.* So in America, the 
Ojibwa medicine-man has lieard the tree utter its complaint 



' 'Jduni. Iiid, Ai-chijp.' vol. i. [i. 307. 

' Becker, ' Dyiiks,' in 'Joum. lud. ArohiiK' vol. uL pi 111. 

* Maraden, 'Sunmtra,' jj. 301. 

* a a Farmer, 'Toiig«,' p. 127, 
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when wantonly cut down.^ A curious and suggestive 
description bearing on thia point is given in Friar lioman 
Pane's account of the religion of the Antilles islanders, 
drawn up by order of Columbus. Certain trees, he declares, 
were believed to send for sorcerers, to whom they gave 
orders how to shape their trunks into idols, and these 
'cemi' being then installed in temple-huta, received prayer 
and inspired their priests with oracles.^ Africa showa as 
well-defined examples. The negro woodman cuts down, 
certain trees in fear of the anger of thetrifihaBiting demons, 
but he finds his way out of the difficulty by a sacrifice to 
his own good genius, or, when he is giving the first cuts to 
the great asorin-tree, and its indwelling spirit comes out 
to chase him, he cunningly drops palm-oil on the ground, 
and makes his escape while the spirit is licking it up.' A 
negro was once worshipping a tree with an offering of food, 
when some one pointed out to hiiu that the tree did not 
eat ; the negro answered, ' the tree is not fetish, the 
fetish is a spirit and invisible, but he has descended into 
this tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily food, but 
he enjoys its spiritual part and leaves behind the bodily 
which we see.'^ Tree -worship is largely prevalent mi 
Africa, and mucli of it may be of this Tully animistic kind ; 
aaTwBSre in AVIiidah Bosman says that ' the trees, which 
are the gods of the second rank of this country, are only 
prayed to and presented with ofierings in time of stckne 
more especially fevers, in order to restore the patients 
health;'* or where in Abyssinia the Gallas made pil- 
grimage from all quarters to their sacred tree Wodanabe on^ 
the banks 0/ the Ha wash, worshipping it and praying to it 
for riches, health, life, and every blessii^.' 

' Bwti&B, ' Dcr Rauni in verglcicliender Ethnologie,' in Ijizanis aad 
Steinthare 'Zeitachrift fijr Volkerpaychologie,' kn., toL v. 1868. 

'' Chr. ColoTulxi, ch. xix. ; and in Pinlterton, vol. xil p. S7. 

" Burton, ' W, * W. fr. W. Afr.' h>. 206, 243. 

* Wftitx, vol. ii. f>. ] 88. 

' B<MmAii, letter 10, ant] iu Pinkcftdn, vol. svi. p. 500. 

' Krapf, ■ E. Afr.' t'- T7 ; Prichtrd, ' N. H. of Man,' jv. 290 ; Wait*, rot 
it. p. 516, See also MerolU, 'Qoiigo,' in Fiukarton, vol, xvi, p. 23Q, 
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The position of tree-worship in Soutbern Asia in relation 
to Buddhism is of particular interest. To this day there 
are districts of this region, Buddhist or under strong 
Buddhist influence, where tree-worship is still displayed with 
absolute clearness of theory and practice. Here in legend 
a dryad ia a being capable of marriage with a human hero, 
while in actual fact a tree-deity is considered human enough 
to be pleased with dolla set up to swing in the branchea. 
The Talein of Burmah, before they cut down a tree, offer 
prayers to its ' kaluk ' {ijj„ ' kelah '), its inhabiting spirit 
or Boul. The Siamese offer cakea and rice to the takhien- 
tree before they fell it, and believe the inhabiting nympha 
or mothers of trees to pass into guardian-spirits of the boats 
built of their wood, ao that they actually go on oflering 
aacrifice to them in this their new condition.^ These people 
have indeed little to learn from any other race, however 
savage, of the principles of the lower animism. The ques- 
tion now arises, did such tree-worship belong to the local 
religions among which Buddlnsm established itself ? There 
is strong evidence that this was the case. Philosophic 
Buddhism, as known to us by its theological books, does 
not include trees among sentient beings possessing mind, 
but it goes so far as to acknowledge the existence of the 
*dewa' or genius of a tree. Buddha, it ia related, told a 
Btory of a tree ctying out to the brahman carpenter who 
was going to cut it down, ' I have a word to say, hear my 
word ! ' but then the teacher goes on to explain that it was 
not really the tree that spoke, but a dewa dwelling in it, 
Buddha himself was a tree-genius forty-three times in the 
course of hia transmigrations. Legend says that during one 
such existence, a certain brahman used to pray for protec- 
tion to the tree which BuddJia was attached to; but tlie 
transformed teacher reproved the tree-worshipper for thus 



' Baiitiiiti. 'Octtl. Aaicu,' vol. ii. i>ii. 457, 461, vol. iii. pp. 187, 261, 259, 
467. Tot dEtaila of tr<3e-wortihip from other Aeiatic diatricta, see Ainaworth, 
•Yezidis.' in 'Tr. Eth. Bee.' vol. i. p. 23; Jno. WiUon, • Patsi Beligiojj,' 

p. 2&;i. 
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addreasing himself to a senseleaa thing, whic!) hears and 
knows nothing.^ Aa ior the famous Bo tree, its miraculous 
glories are cot confined to the ancient BiiddhiBt annala; 
for its Burviving descendant, grown from the branch of the 
parent tree sent by King Aaoka from India to Ceylon in 
the 3rd century b.c., to this day receives the worship of the 
pilgrims who come by thousands to do it honour, and ofl'er 
prayer before it. Beyond these hints and relics of the old 
worship, however, Mr. Ferguaaon's recent investigations, 
published in his 'Tree and Serpent Worship/ have 
brought to light an ancient state of things which the ortho- 
dox Buddhist literature gives little idea of. It appears 
from the sculptures of the Sanchi tope in Central India, 
that in the Buddhism of about the Ist century A.D., sacred 
trees had no small place as objects of authorized worship, 
It is especially notable that the representatives of indigenous 
race and religion in India, the Nagas, characterized by their 
tutelary snakes issuing from their backs between their 
ehoulders and curving over their heads, and other tribes 
actually drawn as human apes, are seen adoring the divine 
tree in the midst of unquestionable Buddhist surroundings.* 
Tree-worship, even now well marked among the indigenoua 
tribes of India, was obviously not abolished on the Buddhist 
conversion. The new philosophic religion seema to have 
amalgamated, as new rehgions ever do, with older native 
thoughts and rites. And it is quite consistent with the 
habits of the Buddhist theologians and hagiologi&ts, that 
when tree-worship was suppressed, they should have slurred 
over the fact of its former prevalence, and should even 
have used the recollection of it as a gibe against the hostile 
Brabmana. 

Conceptions like those of the lower races in cbaracter, 
and rivalling them in vivacity, belong to the mythology 
of Greece and Borne. The classic thought of the tree in- 
habited bj a deity and y tiering Qxacles, is^like that of 

' Hurd;, 'M&nual of Badhtsm,' [ip. lOO, 44!l. 

> Ferguwou, 'Treennd Serpent Worship,' |>1. xxiv, xxri ftc. 
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other regionfl. Thus the sacred palm of Negra in Yemen, 
whose demon was propitiated by prayer and sacrifice to 
give oracular response,* or the tall oaks inhabited hy 
the gods, where old Slavonic people used to ask questionB 
and hear the answers,^ have their analogue in the pro- 
phetic oak of Dodona, wherein dwelt the deity, '^vaiev 
S' fvi TTvOfihi ^ijyov.'^ The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite 
tells of the tree-nymphs, long-lived yet not immortal — - 
they grow with their high-topped leafy pices and oaks 
upon the mountainSj but when the lot of death draws nigh, 
and the lovely trees are sapless, and the bark rots away 
and the branches fall, then their spirits depart from the 
light of the Hun ; — 

ai ToSe vaierooiicrtv opo5 fiiya re IdOtav rf 
ai p' ovT€ ffi^ToiS OtV ddavaTOUrtif tJTOKTof 
Sfjpbv fikv fcuoiwt Kal afifipoTov itSap iSovcrt, 
KaC T€ jifT aOavaroiO'*. icaKhv X'^P^^ ippMravTO. 
T^cri 6e ^€i-kr]voi t« Kfii ciVkojtos 'Apyti<j)6vrr}i 
auryovT Iv <^iXiOTrfTi jU'i'X'P <nreifan/ tpQcvrw. 
Tjj<ri S' tLfi' 1} eA'ATcii r]( S/)its vipiKapijvoi 
yeivopivijfriv iiftvcrav hn. xQovi ^tuTiavtlpnt 
jcaAai, TtjXtBdowrcLi, fv ovpt<nt> i^Aoecrtv' 



dXk' OTe KO* 5i^ fiaZpa TrapttrrqK-g ^avttrow, 

tfikoibi S' ap<Pnrfpi(pdivvdfif irnrTOixri. S' oir ofai^ 
TWC & ff Ofwv ^V)(ij X"Jret (fidoi yjektOioJ * 

The hamadryad's life is bound to her tree, she is hurt • 
when it is wounded, she cries when the axe threatens, she J 
dies with the fallen trunk : — 

* Non sine homadrjadis fato cadit arborea trabs.' ^ 

How personal a creat^ire the tree-nymph was to the 
clasaic mind, is shown in legends like that of Paraibios, 

> Tab^ry in Boatisn, I.e. p. 295. 

' Hartluioch, ' AU. und Nenea FreusseUj' part i. ch. t. 

* See Paulj, ' Real-£ncrelai)«die.' Homer. OdyM. xir. 827, zix. 2S6. 

* Hjaii]. Homer. Aiihrod. 257. 
" Auaoiiii Idyll, he Histor. 7. 
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whose father, regardless of the hamadryad's entreaties, cut 
down her ancient trunk, and in himself and in his ofP- 
spring suffered her dire vengeance.^ The ethnographic 
student finda a curious interest in transformation -myths 
like Ovid's, keeping up as they do vestiges of pMlosophy 
of archaic type — Daphne turned into the laurel that 
Apollo honours for her Bake, the sorrowing sisters of Phae- 
thon changing into trees, yet still dropping blood and 
crying for mercy when their shoots are torn.' Such 
episodes raedifeval poetry could still adapt, as in the path- 
less infernal forest whose knotted dusk-leaved trees re- 
vealed their human animation to the Florentine when 
he plucked a twig, 

' Allot porsi la mano un jxxo avanU, 
E colfti un ramoscel da u]i gran pruno : 
E' 1 troaco buo grid6 ; Perchfe mi schiaute V* 

or the myrtle to which Ruggiero tied his hippogritf, who 
tugged at the poor trunk till it murmured and oped its 
mouth, and with doleful voice told that it was Astolfo, 
enchanted by the wicked Alcina among her other lovers, 

' D' entrar o in fera o in fonte o in legno o in sasso.' ' 

If these aeem to us now conceits over quaint for beauty. 
we need not scruple to say so. They are not of Dante and 
Ariosto, they are sham antiques from classic models. And 
if even the classic originals have become nnpleasing, we 
need not perhaps reproach ourselves with decline of poetic 
taste. We have lost something, and the loss has spoiled 
our appreciation of many an old poetic theme, yet it is not 
always our sense of the beautiful that has dwindled, but 
the old animistic philosophy of nature that is gone from 
US, dissipating from such fancies their meaning, and with 



' Aiwlldn. Rhod. Argoiiftutie*. ii. 476t See Wekker, 'Griech. GotterL' 
vol, iii. p. 57. 

* Ovid. Metamm. i. 4&2, ii. M6, li, 67. 

' Dante. ' DiTiBa Commedia,' ' Inferno,' canto liiL 

' Ariosto, 'Orlsniio Furioaci,' cauto vi. 
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their meaning their loveliness. Still, if we look for living 
men to wtiom trees are, as they were to our distant fore- 
fathers, the habitations and embodiments of spirits, we 
shall not look in vain. The peasant folklore of Europe 
still knowB of wiUowb that bleed and weep and speak when 
hewn, of the fairy maiden that sits within the fir-tree, of 
that old tree in Eugaard forest that must not he felled, for 
an elf dwells within, of that old tree on the Heinzenberg 
near Zell, wliieh uttered its complaint when the woodman 
cut it down, for in it was Our Lady, wliose chapel now 
stands upon the spot.' One may BtUl look on where Fran- 
conian damsels go to a tree on St. Thomas's Day, knock 
thrice solemnly, and listen for the indwelling spirit to give 
answer by raps from within, what manner of husbands they 
are to have.^ 

In the remarkable document of mythic cosmogony, pre- 
served by Eusebius under the alleged authorship of the 
Phoenician Sanchoniathon, ie the following passage : ' But 
these first men consecrated the plants of the earth, and 
judged them gods, and worshipped the things upon which 
they themselves lived and their posterity, and all before 
them, and (to these) they made libations and sacrifices.''' 
From oxamplea such as have lieen here reviewed, it seems 
that direct and absolute tree-worship of this kind may in- 
deed lie very wide and deep in the early history of religion. 
But the whole tree-cultus of the world must by no means 
be thrown indiscriminately into this one category. It is 
only on such distinct evidence as has Ijeeu here put forward, 
that a sacred tree may be taken as having a spirit em- 
bodied in or attaciied to it. Beyond this limit, there is 
I a wider rangsjjJLjJluiustic conceptions couuected with tree 
[and forest wcaraMp. The tree may be the spirit'sjerch or 
shelter or favQurite haunt. Under this definition come the 



^ Grimm, ' D. M.' p. CIS, kc. Butiaa, ' Der l^nni,' I.e. |j. 2&7 ; Hanusch, 
'Slaw. Myth.' \i. 313. 

* Wuttlte, ' Volkaaberglanbe,' i>. 57, see 183. 
^ Euaeb. ' PrBi>. Evang.' i. 10. 
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trees hung with objects which ate the receptacles of diseaae- 
apirits. As places of spiritual resort, there is no real dis- 
tinetloii between the sacred tree and the sacred grove. The 
tree may serve as a scaffold or altar, at once convenient 
and conspicuous, where offerings can be set out for some 
spiritual being, who may be a tree-spirit, or perhaps the 
local deity, living there just as a man might do who had 
his hut and owned his plot of land around. The shelter 
of some single tree, or the solemn seclusion of a forest 
grove, is a place of worship set apart by nature, of some 
tribes the only temple, of many tribes perhaps the earliest. 
Lastly, the tree may be lunn.'!}- a sfu.-tud object patronized 
by or associated with or Bymbolizintr jgme_ divini ty, often 
one of those wTiielT weHsIiall presently notice as presiding 
over a whole species of trees or other things. How all 
these conceptions, from actual embodiment or local resi- 
dence or visit of a demon or deity, down to mere ideal 
association, can blend together, how hard it often is to 
distinguish them, and yet how in spite of this confusion 
they conform to the animistic theology in which all 
have their essential principlee, a few examples will show 
better than any theoretical comment,' Tako the groups 
of malicious wood-fiends so obviously devised to account 
for the mysterious influences that beset the forest wan- 
derer. In the Australian buab, demons whistle in the 
branches, and stooping with outstretched arms sneak 
among ttie truiiks to seize the wayfarer; the lame demon 
leads astray the hunter in the Brazilian forest; the Karen 
crossing a fever-haunted jungle shudders in the grip of the 
spiteful ' phi/ and rvms to lay an ottering by the tree he 
rested under last, from whose boughs the malaria-fiend 
came down upon him ; the negro of Sen^ambia seeks to 
pacify the long-haired tree-demons that send diseases; the 
terrific cry of the wood-demnn is heard in the Finland 

> Further detoila aa to tree-wonbip iu RastlAU, 'Dn Ba,iim,' ke., ]iere 
cited , Lubbock, 'Origin of Cirilizatioi],* {>, 206, kt. ; Fio^iMUi, 'Tr«e und 
Serjient Worship,' kc. 
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forest; the baleful sliapes oi terror that glide at night 
through our own woodland are faioiliar still to peasant and 
poet.' The North American Indians of the Far West, 
entering the defiles of the Black MountainB of Kebraska, 
will oft«n bang offerings on the trees or place them on the 
rocks, to propitiate the spirits and procure good weather 
and hunting.- In South America, Mr. Darwin deacribea the 
Indians offering their adorations by loud ehouta when they 
came in sight of the sacred tree standing solitary on a 
Iiigh part of the Pampas, a landmark visible from afar. To 
this tree were hanging by threads numberless offerings such 
as cigars, bread, meat, pieces of cloth, &e., down to the mere 
thread pulled from his poncho by the poor wayfarer who 
had nothing better to give. Men would pour libations of 
spirits and matiS into a certain hole, and smoke upwards to 
gratify Walleeehu, and all around lay tlie bleached bones 
of the horses slaughtered as sacrifices. All Indians made 
their offerings here, that their horses might not tire, and 
that they themselves might prosper, Mr. Darwin reason- 
ably judges on this evidence that it was to the deity "VVal- 
leechu that the worship was paid, the sacred tree being only 
his altar; but he mentions that the Gauchoe think the 
Indians consider the tree as the god itself, a good example 
of the miBunderatanding possible in such eases.* The New 
Zealandei'8 would hang an offering of food or a lock of hair 
on a branch at a landing place, or near remarkable rocks or 
trees would throw a bunch of rushes as an offering to the 
spirit dwelling there,* The Dayaks fasten rags of their 
clotliea on trees at cross roads, fearing for their health if 
they neglect the custom ; ^ the Macassar man halting to eat 
in the forest will put a morsel of rice or fish on a leaf, and 
lay it on a atone or stump,* The di^dnities of African tribes 

' Boatiau, ' Der Bauni,' I.e. ka, 
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may dwell in trees remarkable for she and age, or inhabit 
sacred groves where the priest alone may enter.' Trees 
treated as idols by the Congo people, who put calabashes of 
jpalm wine at their feet in case they sTiould be thirsty,^ and 
amongst West African negro tribes farther nurth, trees hung 
with rags by the pasBers-by, and the great baobabs pegged 
to hang offerings to, and serving as shrines before which 
sheep are aacrificed,* display well the rites of tre« saerifice, 
though leaving undefined the precise relation conceived 
^tween deity and tree. 
(^^ The forest theology that befits a race of hunters is 
dominant still among Turanian tribes of Siberia, as oT'old 
it was across to Lapland, Full well these tribes know the 
goda of the forest. The Yakuts hang on any remarkably 
fine tree iron, brass, and other trinkets; they choose a 
green spot shaded by a tree for their spring sacrifice of 
horses and oxen, whose heads are set up in the boughs; 
they cha:it their extemporised songs to the Spirit of the 
Forest, and hang for him on the liranches of the trees along 
the roadside offerings of horsehair, emblems of their most 
valued possession. A clump of larches on a Siberian steppe, 
a grove in the recesses of a forest, is the sanctuary of a 
Turanian tribe. Gaily-decked idols in their warm fur-coate, 
each set up beneath its great tree swathed with cloth or 
tinplate, endless reindeer-hides and peltry hanging to the 
trees around, kettles and spoons and snuff-horns and bouse- 
hold valuables strewn as offerings before the gods — such is 
the description of a Siberian holy grove, at the stage when 
the contact of foreign civilization has begun by ornament- 
ing the rude old ceremonial it must end by abolishing.* A 
race ethnologically allied to these tribes, though risen to 
higher culture, kept up remarkable relics of tree-worship in 
Northern Europe. In Esthonian districts, during the last 

» Prielmrd, ' N»t. Hist, of Mm.' i\ 631. 
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century, the traveller might often see the sacred tree, 
generally an ancient lime, oak, or ash, standing inviolate in 
a sheltered spot near the dwelling-tiouse, and old memories 
are handed down of the time when the Hrat blood of a 
slaughtered baaat waa sprinkled on its roots, that the cattle 
might prosper, or when an offering was laid beneath the 
holy linden, on the stone where the worshipper knelt on hia 
hare knees, moving from east to west and back, which stone 
he kissed thrice when he had said, ' Receive the food as an 
offering ! ' It may well have been an indwelling tree-deity 
for whom this worship was intended, for folklore shows that 
the Esths reeognLsed audi a conception with the utmost 
distinctness ; they have a tale of the tree-elf who appeared 
in personal shape outside his crooked birch-tree, whence 
he could he summoned by three knocks on the trunk and 
the inquiry, ' Is the crooked one at homo ? ' But also it 
may have been the Wood-Father or Tree-King, or some 
other deity, who received sacrifice and answered prayer be- 
neath his sacred tree, as in a temple,^ If, again, we glance 
at the tree-and-grove worship of the non-Aryan indigenous 
tribes of British India, we shall gather clear and instructive 
hints of its inner significance. In the courtyard of a Bodo 
house is planted the sacred ' sij ' or eupliorbia of Batho, 
the national god, to whom imder this representation the 
' deoshi ' or priest offers prayer and kills a pig.^ When 
the Klionds settle a new village, the sacred eotton-tree must 
be planted with solemn rites, and beneath it is placed the 
atone which enshrines the village deity.* Nowhere, per- 
haps, in the world in these modem days is the original 
meaning of the sacred grove more picturesquely shown than 
among the Mimdaa of Chota-Nagpur, in whose settlements 
a sacred grove of sal-trees, a remnant of the primaeval forest 
spared by the woodman's axe, is left as a home for the 
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spiritfi, and in this hallowed place offeTings to the gods are 
made.^ 

Here^ then, among the lower races, is surely evidence 
enough to put on their true historic footing the rites of tree 
and grove which are found flourishing or surviving within 
the range of Semitic or Aryan cidtitre. Mentions in the 
Old Testament record the Canaanitish Ashera-worehip, the 
sacrifice under every green tree, the incense rising beneath 
oak and willow and sliady terebinth, rites whose obstinate 
revival proves how deeply they were rooted in the old reli- 
gion of the land.^ The evidence of these Biblical passages 
is corroborated by other evidence from Semitic regi6nig7aB 
in the lines by SiUua Italieus which mention the prayer and 
sacrifice in the Numidian holy groves, and the records of 
the council of Carthage which show that in the 5th century, 
an age after Augustine's time, it was still needful to urge 
that the relics of idolatry in trees and groves should be 
done away.^ From the more precise descriptions which lie 
within the range of Aryan descent and influence, examples 
may be drawn to illustrate every class of belief and rite of 
the for^t. Modem Hinduism is so lai^ely derived from 
the religions of the non-Arj'^an indigenes, that we may fairly 
explain thus a considerable part of the tree-worship of 
modern India, as where in the Birbhfim district of Bengal 
a great annual pilgrimage is made to a shrine in a jungle, 
to give offeiings of rice and money and sacrifice animals to 
a certain ghost who dwells in a bela-tree.* In thoroughly 
Hindu districts may be seen the pippala (Fiena religiosa) 
planted as the village tree, the ' chaityataru ' of Sanskrit 
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literature, while the Hindu in private life plants the banyan 
and other trees and worships them with di\Tiie honouiB.* 
Greek and Roman mythology give perfect types not only of \ 
the bein gs attached to individuaL trees, but of the dryads, V 
fauns, and satyrs living and roaming in the foreet — crea- / 
turea whose analogues are our own elves and fairies m 
the woods. Above these graceful fantastic beings are the 
higher deities who have treea for shrines and grpvea for 
temples. Witnsss the — deeeriptif»n in Ovid's etory of 
ErisTchthon : — 

* And Ceres' grove he ravaged with the aie, 
They say, and shamed with iruii the ancient gladea. 
There stood a mighty oak of age-long strength. 
Festooned with garlandfi, bearing on itjs trunk 
Memorial tablets, pnjofa of helpful vows. 
Beneath, the dryads led their festive dance, 
And circled hand-in-hand the giant hole.' ^ 

In more prosaic fashion, Gato instructs the woodman 
how to gain indemnity for thinning a holy grove ; he must 
offer a hog in sacrifice with thia prayer, ' Be thou god or 
goddess to whom this grove is sacred, permit me, by the 
expiation of this pig, and in order to restrain the over- 
growth of this wood, &e., &c.'^ Slavonic lands had their 
groves where burned the everlasting fire of Pionm the 
Heaven-god ; the old Fruseiaus venerated the holy oak of 
Romowe, with its drapery and images of the gods, standing 
in the midst of the sacred inviolate forest where no twig 
might be broken nor beast slain ; and so on down to the 
elder-tree beneath which Pushkait was worshipped with 
offerings of bread and beer.* The Keltic Heaven-god, 
whose image was a mighty oak, the white-robed Druids 
climbing the aaered tree to cut the mistletoe, and sacrificing 
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the two white bulla beneath, are types from another national 
group.^ Teutonic descriptions begin with Tacitus, ' Lucoa 
ac nemora conseerantj deorumrLue nominibus adpellant 
secretmn illud, quod sola reverentia vident,' and the 
ctLtiouB passage which describes the Semnones entering 
the sacred grove in bonds, a homage to the deity that dwelt 
there; many a century after, the Swedes were still hold- 
ing solemn sacrifice and hanging the carcases of the 
slaughtered beasts in the grove hard by the temple of 
Upsal.^ With Christianity comes a crusade against the 
holy trees and groves. Boniface hews down in the presence 
of the priest the huge oak of the Hessian Heaven-god, 
and builds of the timber a chapel to St, Peter. Amator 
expostulated with the hunters who hung the heads of wild 
beasts to the- boughs of the sacred pear-tree of Anxerre, 
'Hoc opus idoIolatriiE culturae est, non christianse elegant- 
iflsimte diaciplinse ; ' but tliis mild persuasion not avail- 
ing, he chopped it down and burned it. In spite of all \ 
Buch efforts, the old religion of the tree and grove sur- i 
vived in Europe often in most pristine form. Within the 
last two hundred years, there were old men in Goth- 
land who would 'go to pray under a great tree, as their 
forefathers had done in their time;' and to this day the 
sacrificial rite of pouring milk and beer over the roots 
of trees is said to be kept up on out-of-lhe-way Swedish 
farms.^ In Russia, the Lyeahy or wood-demon still pro- 
tects the birds and beasts in his dotoain, and drives his 
flocks of field-mice and squirrels froru forest to forest, 
when we should say they are migrating. The himter's 
luck depends on his treatment of the foreat-spirit, where- 
fore he will leave him as a sacrifice the first game he 
kills, or some smaller offering of bread or salted pancake 
on a stump. Or if one falls ill on returnittg from the 
forest, it is known that this is the Lyeahy's doing, bo 
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the patient carrius to the wood some bread and salt in a 
clean rag, and leaving it with a prayer, comes home ciired.^ 
Names like Sobjoake and ffolywood record our own old 
memories of the holy trees and grove§, laemories long 
lingering in the tenacious peasant mind ; and it wek a great 
and sacred tiudcu-i\eQ with three stems, standing in the 
parish of Hvitavyd in South Sweden, wliich with euriou3 
fitness gave a name to the family of Limia-us. Lastly, 
Jakob Grimm even ventures to connect historically the 
ancient sacred inviolate wood with the later royal forest, an 
ethnological argument which would hegin with the savage 
adoring the Spirit of the Forest, and end with the modem 
landowner preserving his pheasants.* 

To the modern educated world, few phenomena of the 
lower civiliM.tion seem more pitiable than the spectacle of 
a man wor a htppintj a heaat . We have learnt the lessons of 
Natural History at last thoroughly enough to recognize our 
superiority to our ' younger brothers,' as the Eed Indians 
call them, the creatures whom it is our place not to adore 
but to understand and use. Ey men at lo wer leve ls of cuU 
ture, however, the interior aaimalfl are viewed with a very 
differen Lj&yfe — I'oi' various motives, they have become ob- 
jects of veneration ranking among the most important in 
the lower ranges of religion. Yet I must here speak shortly 
and slightly of Animal-worship, not as wanting in interest, 
but as over-abounding in difficulty. Wishing rather to 
bring general principles into view than to maaa uninter- 
preted facts, all I can satisfactorily do is to give some select 
examples from the various groups of evidence, so as at once 
to display the more striking features of the subject, and to 
trace the ancient ideas upward from the savage level far 
into the higher civilization. 

First and foremost, uncultured man seemg capable of 
simply worshipping a beast as beast, looking on it aa pog^ 
sessed of power, couri^e., cunning, beyond his own, and 

' BaktoQ, 'Sooge of Rusai&n People,' p. 153, aee '23 S. 
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animated like a man by a soul which continues to exist after 
bodily death, powerful as ever for good and harm. Then 
this idea blends with the thought of the creature as being 
an incarnate deity, seeing, hearing, and acting even at a 
distance, and continning its power after lite 'h-alli i if the 
animal body to which tlie divine spirit was attached. Thus 
the KamcliadalSj in their simple veneration of all things 
that could do them harm or good^ worshipped the whales 
that could overturn their boRts, and the bears and wolves 
of whom they stood in fear. The beasts, they thought, 
could understand their language, and therefore they ab- 
Btained from calling tlieni by their names when they met 
them, but propitiated them with certain appointed fornnilas.^ 
Tribes of Peru, says Garcilaao de la Vega, worshipped the 
fish and vicufias that provided them food, the monkeys for 
their cunning, the sparrowhawks for their keen sight, The 
tiger and the bear were to them ferocioua deities, and man-| 
kind, mere Btrangers and mtrudera in tTieTaHttTTlIight well ' 
adore these beings, ita old inhabitants and lords.- How, 
indeed, can one wonder that in direct and simple awe, the 
Philippine islanders, when they saw an alligator, should 
have prayed him with great tenderness to do tbem no harm, 
and to this end oflered him of whatever they had in their 
boats, casting it into the water,* Such ritea display at 
least a partial truth in the famous apophthegm which attri- 
butes to fear the origin of religion : ' Primos in orbe decs 
fecit timoT.'* In discussing the question of the souls of 
animals in a previous chapter, instaneea were adduced of 
men seeking to appease by apologetic phrase and rite the 
animals they killed,'* It is instructive to ^serve liow 
naturally such personal intercourse between mas and animal 
may pass into full worship, when the creature is powerful 
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or dangerous enough to claim it. When the Stiens of 
Kambodia asked pardon of the beast they killed, and oflered 
sacrifice in expiation, they expressly did bo through fear 
lest the creature's disembodied soul should come and tor- 
ment tliem.^ Yet, strange to say, even the worship of the 
animal aa divine does not prevent the propitiatory ceremony 
from passing into utter mockery. Thus Charlevoix de- 
scribes North American Indiana who, when they had killed 
a bear, would set up its heaij painted with many colourfl, 
and offer it liomage and praise while they performed the 
painful duty of feasting on its body.^ So among the Ainoa, 
the indigenes of Yeaso, the bear ia a great divinity. It 
ia true they slay him when they can, but while they are 
cutting him up they salute liiin with obeisances and fair 
Bpeeches, and set up his head outside the house to preserve 
them from misfortune.* In Siberia, the Yakuts worship 
the bear in common with the spirits of the forest, bowing 
toward his favourite haunts with appropriate plirasea of 
prose and verse, in praise of the bravery and generosity of 
their 'beloved uncle.' Their kindred the Ostyaks swear 
in the Eussian courts of law on a bear's head, for the bear, 
they say, ia all-knowing, and will slay them if they lie. 
This idea actually serves the people as a philosophical, 
thougK one would say rather auperiiuoua, explanation of a 
whole class of accidents; -when a hunter is killed by a 
bear, it is conaidered that he must at some time have for- 
sworn himself, and now baa met tiis doom. Yet these 
Ostyaka, when they have overcome and slain their deity, 
will stuff its skin with hay, kick it, spit on it, insult and 
mock it till they have satiated their hatred and revenge, 
and are ready to set it up in a yurt as an object of 
worship.* 

Whether an animal be worshipped as the receptacle or 
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mcamation of an mdwelling divine soul or other deity, or 
as one of the myriad representativea of the presiding god 
of its class, tbe case is included under and explained hj the 
general theory of fetiah-worslup already disciissed. E\i- 
denoe whicli displays these two conceptions and their blend- 
ing ia singularly perfect in the islands of the Pacific. In the 
Georgian group, certain herons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers 
were lield sacred and fed on the sacrifices, with the diatinct 
view that the deities were embodied in the birds, and in this 
form eame to eafc the offered food and give the oracular re- 
sponses by their cries.^ The Tongans never killed certain 
birds, or the shark, whale, &c., as being sacred shrines in 
which gods were in the habit of visiting earth ; and if they 
chanced in sailing to pass near a whale, they would ofl'er 
scented oil or kava to him,- In the Fiji Islands, certain 
birds, fish, plants, and some men, were supposed to have 
deities closely connected with or residing in them. Thus 
tbe hawk, fowl, eel, shark, and nearly every other animal 
became the shrine of some deity, whicJi the worshipper o{ 
that deity might not eat, so that some were even tabue 
from eating human flesh, the shrine of their god being a 
man. f ^dengei, the dull and otiose supreme deity, had his 
shrine or incarnation in the serpent.^ Every Samoan-, 
islander bad his tutelary deity or 'aitu/ appearing in| 
some animal, an eel, shark, dog, turtle, &c., which species 
became his fetish, not to be slighted or injured or eaten, 
an offence which the deity woidd avenge by entering the 
sinner's body and generating his proper incarnation within 
him till he died.* The ' atua' of the New Zealander, corre-j 
sponding with this in name, is a divine ancestral soul, and 
is also apt to appear in the body of an animal' If we ; 
to Sumatra, we shall find that the veneration paid by th«i| 
Malays to tlie tiger, and their habit of apologizing to it 
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when a trap is laidf is conQected with the idea of tigers 
being animated by the souls of departed men.^ In other 
districta of the world, one of the most important cases 
connected with these is the worship paid by the North 
American Indian to his medicine-animal, of which he kills 
one specimen to preserve its skin, wliicli theneeforth re- 
ceives adoration and grants protection as a fetish." In 
South Africa, as has been already mentioned, the Zulus 
hold that divine ancestral shades are embodied in certain, 
tame and harmless snakes, whom their human kinsfolk 
receive witli kincUy respect and propitiate with food.' In 
West Africa, monkeys near a grave-yard are supposed to 
be animated by the spirits of the dead, and the general 
theory of sacred and worshipped crocodiles, snakes, birds, 
bats, elephants, hyienas, leopards, &c., is divided between 
the two great departments of the fetish-theory, in some 
r eases the creature teiiig tlie actual embodiment dr'^r- 
sonation of the spirit, and in* other cases sacred to it" or 
niider its protection.'' Hardly any region of the world 
displays so perfectly as tliia the worship of serpents aa 
fetish-animals endowed with high spiritual qualities, to kiU 
one of whom would be an oflence unpardonable. For a 
single description of negro ophiolatry, may be cited Bos- 
•Man's description from Whydah in the Bight of Benin ; 
here the highest order of deities were a kind of snakes 
which swarm in the villages, reigned over by that huge 
chief monster, uppermost and greatest and as it were the 
grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-hoase beneath a 
lofty tree, and there received the royal offerings of meat 
and drink, cattle and money and stufi's. So heartfelt was 
the veneration of the snakes, that the Dutchmen made it a 
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means of clearing their warehouses of tiresome visitors ; as 
Bosmau Bays, * If we are ever tired with the natives of this 
country, and would fain be rid of them, we need only apeak 
ill of the Bnake, at which they immediately stop their eai-a 
and ran out of doors.* ^ Lastly, among the Tatar tribes 
of Siberia, Castri^n finds the explanation of the veneration 
which the uomade pays to certain animals, in a distinct 
fetiflh-theory which he thus suma up : ' Can he alao con- 
trive to propitiate the snake, bear, wolf, swan, and varioue 
other birds of the air and l}eaat8 of the field, he has in them 
good protectors, for in them are hidden mighty apirita/" 

In the lower levels of civilization the social institution 
known asTotemism is of frequehT occurrence. Its anthro- 
pOlC^bal importance was especially briStighrtfito notice by 
J. F. McLennan, whose views as to an early totem-period of 
society have much iuflueneed opinion since his time.^ The 
totemic tribe ia divided into clans, the members of each 
clan connecting themselves with, calling themselves by the 
name of, and even deriving their mythic pedigree from some 
animal, plant, or thing, but moat often an animal ; these 
totem-clans are exogamous, marriage not being permissible 
within the clan, while permissible or obligatory Tjerween 
clan and clan. Thus among the Ojihwa Indians of North 
America, the names of such clan-animalB, Bear, Wolf, 
Tortoise, Deer, Rabbit, &c., served to designate the iuter- 
marrying clans into which the tribes were divided, Indiana 
being actually spoken of as bears, wolves, &c,, and the 
figures of these animals iadicating their clans in the native 
picture-writing. The Ojibwa word for such a clan-name 
has passed into English in the form ' totem,' and thue has 
become an accepted term among antluopulogists to denote 
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similar clan-names customary over the world, this 8yBtem 
of dividing tribes boing called Totemiam. Unfortunately 
for the study of the subject, John Long, the trader inter- 
preter who introduced the Ojihwa word totem into Europe 
in 1791, does not seem to have grasped ita meaning in the 
native law of marriage and clanship, but to have confused 
the totem-animal of the clan with the patron or guardian 
animal of the individual hunter, his manitn or ' medicine.' ' 
Even when the North American totem-elans came to be 
better understood as social institutions regulating marriage^ 
the notion of the guardian spirit atdl clung to them. •Su' 
George Grey, who knew of the American totom-clans from 
the ' Archteologia Americana,' put on record in 1841 a list 
of exogamous clasaea in Weat Australia, and mentioned the 
opinion frequently given by the natives aa to the origin of 
these clasa-namea, that they were derived from some animal 
or vegetable being very common in the district which the 
family inhabited, so that the name of this animal or 
vegetable came to be applied to the family. Thia seems 
ao far valuable evidence, but Grey was evidently led by 
John Long's miataken statement, which he quote-s, to fall 
himself into the same confusion between the tribal name 
and the patron animal or vegetable, the 'kobong' of his 
natives, wliich he regarded as a tribal totem.^ In Mr. J. G. 
Frazer's valuable collection of information on totemiam,^ 
the nae of the self-contradictory term 'individual totem' 
has unfortunately tended to perpetuate this confusion. In 
the present state of the problem of toteraisra, it would be 
premature to diacusa at length its development and pur- 
pose. Mention may however be made of observations 
which tend to place it on a new footing, aa being distinctly 
related t o the txasainigrfttioiLJi f aouis . In Melanesia men 

' John Long, * Voy&geB and Travels of an Indian Interpreter,' London, 
1701, p. 88. See pp. 23S, 411 o( ^tosent volume. 

* Gray, 'Joumak of Eicfwiijtions in N. W, & W, Australia,' vol U. 
fp. 22£-9; ' Archffiologia Americana,' rol. ii, p. 109. 

• J. G. Frazei, 'Totetniam,' p. 63; 'Golden Bough,' 2nd ed. vol HI 
pp, 4 IB, 42a. 
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may eay that after death they will reappear for instance aa 
sharks or bananas, and the family will acknowledge the 
kinship by feeding the sharks and abstaining from the 
bananas. It is not unreasonable that Dr. Codrington should 
suggest such practices as throwing light on the origin of 
totenriBm.' The late investigations of Spencer and Gillen, 
conducted with scrupulous care in an aUnost untouched 
diBtrict of Central Australia, show totemisin in the iVi-unta 
tribe, not as the means of regulating the intermarriage of 
elans, but as baaed on a native theory of the ancestry of 
the race, as descended from the Alckeringa, quasi -human 
animal or vegetable ancestors, whose sonls are still reborn 
in human form in successive generations.- This careful and 
definite account may be the atarting-point of a new study. 
Savj^es would be alive to the absurdity of naming clans 
after animals in order to indicate a prohibition of marrying- 
in, opposed to the habit of the animals themselves. Indeed, 
it seems more likely tliat such animal-names luay have com- 
monly belonged to inbred clans, before the rule of exogamy 
was developed. At present the plainest fact as to Toteniiam 
is its historical position as shown by its immense geographical 
distribution. Its presence in North America and Australia has 
been noticed. It extends its oig&ni^ation through the forest* 
r^on of South America from Guyana to Patagonia. North- 
ward of Australia it is to be traced among the more un- 
changed of the Malay populations, who underneath foreign 
iufluence still keep remains of a totemic system like that of 
the American tribes. Thence we follow the totem-elan into 
India, when it appears among non-Aryan hill-tribes such as 
the Oraons and Mundaa, who have clans named after Eel, 
Hawk, Heron, and ao on, and must not kill or eat these 
creatures. North of the Himalaya it appears among Mon- 
goloid tribes in their native low cultured stat«, such as the 
Yakuts with their intermarrying totem-clans Swan, Baven, 



■ Codiiiigtou, 'MeUuNwnti, pp, 32-3, 170. 

'^ Spesoer aod Gillen, ' Native Tribes of CSentni Auatialia,' ISSB, pp. 73, 
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and the like. In Africa totemiam appears in the Bantu 
dietrict up to the West Coast. For example, the Eeehuana 
are divided into Bakuena, men of the crocodile ; Batlapi, of 
the fish ; Balaung, of the lion ; Bamorara, of the wild vine. 
A man does not eat his tribe-animal, or clothe himself in its 
efein, and if he must till it as hurtfnl, the lion for instance, 
he asTia paidbn of it, and purifies himself from the sacrilege. 
These few instances illustrate the generalization that 
totemiem in its complete form belongs to the savage and 
early barbaric stages of culture, only partial remains or 
survivals of it having laated into the civilized period. 
Though appearing in all other quarters of the globe, it is 
interesting to notice that there is no distinct case of 
totemism found or recorded in Europe.' 

The three motives of animal- worship which have been ' 
described, viz., direct worship of the animal for itself, in- 
direct worship of it as a fetish acted through by a deity, 
and veneration for it as a totem or representative of a tribe- 
ancestor, no doubt account in no small measure fur the 
phenomena of Zoolatry among the lower races, due allow- 
ance being also made for the effeeta of myth and symbolism, 
of which we may gain frequent glimpses. Notwithstanding 
the obscurity and complexity of the subject, a survey of 
Animal-worship as a whole may yet justify an ethnographic 
view of its place in the history of civilization. If we turn 
from its appearances among the less cultured races to notice 
the shapes in which it has held its place among peoples 
advanced to the stage of national organization and stereo- 
typed religion, we shall find a reasonable cause for its new — 
position in the theory of development and survival, whereby 
ideas at first belonging to savage theology have in part con- 
tinued to spread and solidify in their original manner, while 
in part they have been changed to accommodate them to more 
advanced id^, or have been defended from the attacks of 
Bon by being set up as sacred mysteries. Ancient Egypt 

' Geiier&! refereocea in J. F. McLennan, 'Studies in Ancient History;* 
J. G, Frazpr, 'Totemism.' 
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was a land of sacred cats and jackals and hawks, whose 
mummies are among us to this day, but the reaeon of whose 
worehip was a subject too saered for the Father of History 
to discuss. Egyptian animal-worship seems to show, in a 
double li ne, tra oeg of a savage ancestry extending into'ages 
lying far behind even the reinETO' ffinttqtiity of the Pyramids. 
Deities patronising speciEil sacred animals, incarnate in 
their bodies, or represented in their figures, have nowhere 
better examples than the divine bull-dynasty of Apis, 
the sacred hawks caged and fed in the temple of Horus, 
Thoth and his cynocephalus and ibis, Hathor the cow 
and Sebek the crocodile. Moreover, the local character 
of many of the sacred creatures, worshipped in certain 
nomes yet killed and eaten with impunity elsewhere. 
fits remarkably with that character of tribe -fetishes and 
deified totems with which Mr. McLennan's argument is 
concerned. See the men of Oxyrynchos reverencing and 
sparing the fish oxyrynchos, and those of Latopolis like- 
wise worshipping the latos. At Apollinopolia men hated 
crocodiles and never lost a chance of killing them, while 
the people of the Arsinoite nome dressed geese and fish for 
these sacred creatures, adorned them with necklaces and 
bracelets, and mummified them sumptuously wlien they 
died.' In the modern world the moat civilized people 
among whom animal-worahip vigorously survives, lie within 
the range of Brahmanism, where the sacn-d animal, the 
deity incarnate in an aniinal or in\'ested with (n Kymbolized 
by its shape, may to this day be studied in clear example. 
The saered cow is not merely to be spared, she is as a deity 
worshipped in annual ceremony, daily perambulated and 
bowed to by the pious Hindu, who offers her fresh graaa 
and flowers ; Hanuman the monkey-god has his temples 
and his idols, and in him Siva is incarnate, as Durga is in 
the jackal; the wise Ganesa wears the elephant's head; 

* Hemd. ii. ; Plutoicti, D« I«de * Osirid^ ; 8ti*bo, xrii 1 • Wjllcinsoo, 
' Ancieut £g.,' edited b; Birch, toL iii. ; Bimeen, 2nd Edition, vitli notM 
l»y Birch, toI. L 
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the divine king of birds, Gamda, is Viehnn's vehicle; the 
forms of fish, aod boar, aod tortoise, were assumed in 
those avatar-legends of Vishnu which are at the intellectual 
level of the Red Indian myths they so curiously resemble,' 
The conceptions which underlie the Hindu creed of divine 
animals were not ill displayed by that Hindu who, being 
showB the pictures of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
with their respective man, lion, ox, and eagle, explained 
these quite naturally and satisfactorily as the avatars or 
vehicles of the four evangelists. 

In Animal-worship, some of the moat remarkable cases 
of development and survival belong to a class from which 
striking instances have already been taken. Serpent-wor- 
ship unforttmately fell years ago into the hands of specu- 
lative writers, who mixed it up with occult philosophies, 
Dniidical mysteries, and that portentous nonsense called 
the 'Arkite Symbolism,' till now sober students hear the 
very name of Ophiolatry with a shiver. Yet it is in itself 
a rational and instructive subject of inquiry, especially 
notable for its width of rajige in mythology and religion. 
We may set out among the lower races, with such accounts 
as those of the Bed Indian's reverence to the rattlesnake, 
as grandfather and king of snakes, as a divine protestor 
able to give fair winds or cause tempests ; * or of the woi- 
ship of great snakes among the tribes of Peru before they 
received the religion of the Tncas, aa to whom an old author 
flays, ' They adore the demon when he presents himself to 
them in the figure of some beast or serpent, and talks with 
them.'* Thenceforth such examples of direct Ophiolatry 
may be traced on into classic and barbaric Kurope ; the 
great serpent which defended the Qitadel of Athens and 
enjoyed its monthly honey -cakes ; * the Roman goniue loci 
appearing in the form of the snake (NuUus enim locus sine 



' Ward, ' Uindooa,' vol. ii. p. IM, kis. 

» Sohioolcraft, pwt iii. p, 231 ; Brinton, p, 108, ite. 

* GsrcilaBQ de U Vegs, 'ConieutariOB Bmles,' i. P. 
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genio est, qui per anguem pleruttiqiie ostenditur) ; ' the old 
^rruasian serpent-worship and offering of food to the 
household snakea;* the golden viper adored by the Lom- 
bards, till Barbatua got it in his hands and the goldsmiths 
made it into paten and chalice.' To this day, Europe has 
not forgotten in nursery tales or more serious belief the 
snake that comes with its golden crown and drinks milk out 
of the child's porringer ; the house-snake, tame and kindly 
but seldom seen, that carea for the cows and the children 
and gives omens of a death in the family ; the pair of 
household snakes which have a mystic connexion of life 
and death with the husband and housewife themBelves.* 
^'Serpent-worship, apparently of the directest sort, was pro- 
minent in the indigenous religions of Southern Asia. It 
now even appears to have maintained no mean place inj 
early Indian Buddhism, for the sculptures of the Sanchi 
tope show scenes of adoration of the tjve-headed snake- i 
deity in his temple, performed by a race of serpent-wor- fl 
shippers, figuratively represented with snakes growing from ~ 
their shoulders, and whose raja himself has a iive-headed 
anake arching hood-wise over hia head. Here, moreover, 
the totem-theory comes into contact with ophiolatry. The 
Sanskrit name of the snake, 'n^a,' becomes also the 
accepted designation of its adorers, and thus mythological 
interpretation has to reduce to reasonable sense legends of ^M 
Berpent-racea who turn out to be simply serpent-worship- ^ 
pers, tribes who have from the divine reptiles at once their 
generic name of Kligas, and with it their imagined ancestral 
descent from serpents.* In different ways, these N%a 
tribes nf South Asia are oti the one hand analogues of the 



' Sorvjui ad ^n. v. 96. 

* Hartknocli, ' PreuBsen, ' |iart i. p]t. 143, 162, 
=" Griiom, ' D. M.' p. 818. 

* Grimin, ' D. M. ' p. ti&O. Rochhok, ' Deutacher GUube,' tte., vol. L p. 1 
Hoonier, 'Traditioas Popul&ircs,' p. 641. GrDhmatui, ' Abergbtilwn 
Btihmen,' &c., p. 78. BalBton, 'Songs of Eassian People,' p. ITS. 
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Snake Indians of America, and on the other of the Ophio- 
genes or Serpent-race of the Troad, kindred of the vipers 
whose bite they could cure by touch, and descendants of an 
ancient hero transformed into a snake.'' 

Serpents liold a prominent place in the religjona of the 
worTST^sThe Incsnistioits^ sh]lneEj.'qr symhols-of high 
de!tlGS. I5iicfi~were the rattlesnake worshipped in the 
NateEez temple of the Sun, and the snake belonging in 
name and figure to the Aztec deity Quetzalcoatl ;" the 
snake as worshipped still by the Slave Coast negro, not for 
itself hut for its indwelling deity ;^ the snake kept and fed 
with milk in the temple of the old Slavonic god Potrimpos ;* 
the Berpent-syrabol of the healing deity Asklepios, who 
abode in oT manifested himBelf througli the huge tame 
snakes kept in hie temples ''(it is doubtful whetlier thie bad 
any original connexion with the adoption of the snake, from 
its renewal by casting its old slough, as the accepted emblem 
of new life or immortality in later symbolism) ; and lastly, 
the Phoenician serpent with its tail in its mouth, symbol of 
the world and of the Heaven-god Taaut, in its original 
meaning perhaps a mythic world-snake like the Scandina- 
vian Midgard-worm, but in the changed fancy of later ages 
adapted into an emblem of eternity." It scarcely seems 
proved that savage races, in all their mystic contemplations 
of the serpent, ever developed out of their own minds the 
idea, to na so familiar, of adopting it as a personification of 
evil.'' In ancient times, we may ascribe this character per- 
haps to the monster whose well-known form is to be seen 
on the mummy-caeeB, the Apophifi-serpent of the Egyptian 



1 Btmbo, xiii. 1, 14. 

9 J. G. Muirav, • Amer. Urre],' pp. 62, 5S5, 
' J. B. Schlegel, ' Kwe-Spracho,' p. xiv. 
■• Hanuseh, 'Slaw, Myth," p. 217. 

* Pausaa. ii. 28; ^lian. ^Eyj, 59. See Weloker, 'Griflch. GWlterl.' vol, ii. 
734. 

* Maurol). Saturnal. i. 9, Movetfl, ' PhonisiBT,* vol. i. p. 500. 
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Hades ; ' and it unequivocally belongs to the destroying ser- 
pent of the Zarathustrians, Azhi Dahika,^ a figure which 
bears so remarkable a relation to that of the Semitic serpent 
of Eden, which may possiVjly stand in hiatoiical connexion 
with it. A wondrous blending of tho ancient ritea of Oph i- 
olatiy with myBtic conceptions of puoBtieiain appears in the 
cuTEus'which tradition (in truth or akncler) declares the eemi- 
Chriatian sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame 
anake, enticing it out of its chest to coil round the sacra- 
mental bread, and worshipping it as representing the great 
king from heaven who in the beginning gave to the man 
and woman the knowledge of the mysteries.^ Thus the 
extreme types of religious veneration, from the soberest 
matter-of-fact to the dreamiest mysticism, find their places 
in the worship of animals,* 

Hitherto in the study of animisfic doctrine, our attention 
has been turned especially to those minor spirits whose 
functions concern the closer and narrower detail of man's 
life and its surroundings. In paBsing thence to the con- 
sideration of divine beings whose functions have a wider! 
scope, the transition may be well made through a special/ 
group. An acute remark of Auguste Corate'a calls attention 
to an important process of theological thought, which we 
may here endeavour to bring aa clearly as pussible before 
our minds. In his ' Philosophie Positive,* he defines deities 
proper ae differing by their general and abstract character 
from pure fetishes (i.e., animated objects), the humble 
fetish governing but a single object from which it is 
inseparable, while the gods administer a special flfder 
of phenomena at once in dififerent bodies. When, he con- 



' LepaittSj 'TwJtcnbucli,* and Birch'a trsosl. in iJunsen'a ' Egypt,' voL t. 

* Spiegel, ' ATftsto,' ToL i. p. 68, vol. iii. p. lis. 
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lauea, the similar vegetation of the different oaks of a 
(•■est led to a theological generalization frQm_th eir c ommon, 
phenomena, the abstract Being thus produced was no longer 
19 fetish of a single tree, but became the god of the forest ; 
herefliTien, is the intellectual passage from fetishism to 
polytheism, reduced to the inevitable prepoii3efance of j 
specific over Individual ideas.' Now this observation of 
Comte's may be more immediately applied to a class of 
divine beings which may be accurately called species-deities. 
It is highly suggestive to study the crude attempts of bar- 
baric theology to account for the uniformity observed in 
large classes of objects, by making this generalization from 
individual to specific ideas, ^o explain the existence of 
what we call a species, they would refer it to a common [ 
ancestral stock, or to an original archetype, or to a species- ' 
deity, or they combiued these conceptions. For such epecu- J 
lations, classes of plants and animals offered perhaps an 
early and certainly an easy subject. The uniformity of each 
kind not only suggested a common parentage, but also the 
notion that creatures so wanting in individuality, with 
qualities so measured out as it were by line and rule, might | 
not be independent arbitrary agents, but mere copies from| 
a common model, or mere inatrumenta used by controlling' 
deities. Thus in Polynesia, as has been just mentioned, 
ipertain species of animals were considered as incaruations 
of certain deitiea, and among the Samoans it appears that 
the question as to the individuality of such creatures was 
actually asked and answered. If, for instance, a village 
goil were accustomed to appear as an owl, and one of his 
votaries found a dead owl by the roadside, ha would mourn 
over the sacred bird and bury it with much ceremony, but 
the god himself would not be thought to be dead, for he 
remains incarnate in all existing owls.^ According to 
Father Geronirao Boacana, the Acagchemen tribe of Upper 
California furnish a curious parallel to this notion. They 

^^^ " Comte, ' Pbilosopliie positive,' vol. v, ji. 101. 

' Turner, ' Folyn«ai»,' i<. 242. 
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worahipped the 'panes' bird, which seems to have been 
&n eagle or vulture, and each year, in the temple of each 
village, one of them was solemnly killed without shedding 
blood, and the body burned. Yet the natives maintained 
and beli&ved that it was the same individual bird they sacri- 
ficed each year, and more than this, that the same bird was 
slain by each of the ^illageB.' Among the comparatively 
cultured Peravians, Acosta describes another theory of 
celestial archetypes. Speaking of star-deities, he says that 
shepherds venerated a certain star called Sheep, another 
Btar called Tiger protected men from tigei-s, &o. : ' And 
generally, of all the animals i.nd birds there are on the 
earth, they believed that a like one lived in heaven, in whose 
charge were their procreation and increase, and thus they 
accounted of divers stars, such as that they call Chacana, 
and Topatorca, and Mamana, and Mizco, and Miquiquiray, 
and other such, bo that in a manner it appears that they 
were drawing towards the dogma of the Platonic ideas,'" 
The North American Indiana also have speculated as to the 
common ancestors or deities of species. One missionary 
notes down their idea as he found it in 1634. 'They say, 
moreover, that all the animals of each species have an elder 
brother, who is as it were the principle and origin of all the 
individuals, and this elder brother is marvellouely great and 
powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, they told me, 
is perhaps as large as our cabin.' Another early account 
is that each species of animals has its archetype in the land 
of souls; there exists, for example, a manitu or archetype 
of all oxen, which animates all oxen.' Here, again, occurs 
a noteworthy correspondence with the ideas of a distant 
race. In Buydn, the island paradise of Russian myth, there 



' Brinton, ' Mytba of New World.' p. lOIi. 
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are to be found the Snake older than_all anakes, and the 
-prophetic Eaven, elder brother of all ravens, and the Bird, 
the lai^est and oldest of ali birds, with iron beak and 
copper clawB, and the Mother of Bees, eldest among bees.^ 
Morgan's comparatively modern account of the Iroquois 
mentions their belief in a spirit of each species of trees 
and plantfl, as of oak, hemlock, maple, whortleberry, rasp- 
berry, spearmint, tobacco; moat objects of nature being 
thus under the care of protecting spirits.- The doctrine ofj 
such apeciea-deities is perhaps nowhere more definitely 
stated than by Castriin in his 'Finnish Mythology.' tn 
his description of the Siberian nature-worship, the lowest 
level is exemplified by the Samoyeds. whose direct worship I 
of natural objects for themselves may perhaps indicate the' 
original religious condition of the whole Turanian race. 
But the doctrine of the comparatively cultured heathen 
Finna was at a different stage. Ki^ro every object in nature \ 
has a 'haltia/ a guardian deih u lirniusj a being which 
was its creator and thenceforth became attached to it. 
These deities or genii are. however, not bound to each V 
single transitory object, but are free personal beings which 
have movement, form, body, and Boul. Tlieir existence in 
no wise depends on the existence of the individual objects, 
for although uo object in nature is without its guardian 
deity, this deity extends to the whole race or speciea. This 
ash-tree, this stone, this bouse, has indeed its particular 
' haltia,' yet these same ' haltiat ' concern themselves with 
other ash-trees, stones, and houses, of which the indi- y 
viduals may poriah. but their presitling genii Uve on in tbe "^ 
It seems as though some similar view ran through 



loctrine of more civilized races, as in the well-known 

* EftlatoD, ' Songs of the Russian People,' p. S7G. The SIatodIc mftli of 
Btjyun with its dripping oak and the anake Gamfeno Ijiug beneath, is 
obviously connected with the Scandinavian myth of the dripping ash, 
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fount, parents of all swans. 
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■Egyptian and Greek examples where whole species of ani- 
mals, plants, or things, stand as symholic of, and ae pro-/ 
tected by, particular deities. The thought appears with 
motit perfect clearness in the Rabbinical philosophy which 
apportions to each of the 2100 species, of plants for in- 
stance, a presiding angel in heaven, and assigns this as the 
motive of the Levitical prohibition of mixtures among ani- 
mals and plants.' The interesting li]ieness pointed out by 
Father Acosta between these crude theological conceptions 
and the civilized philosophical conceptions which have re- 
placed them, was again brought into view in the last century 
by the President De Brosses, in comparing the Ked Indians' 
archetypes of species with the Platonic archetypal ideas.^ 
As for animals and plants, the desire of naturalists to ascend 
to primal unity to some extent Bnds aatisfactkm in a theory 
tracing each species to an origin in a single pair. And 
though this is out of the question with inanimate objecta, 
our language seems in suggestive metaphor to lay hold on 
the same thought, when we say of a dozen similar swords, 
or garments, or chairs, that they have the same paftcni 
(patronus, as it were father), whereby they were shaped 
from their rnatter (materia, or mother aubstance). 



> Eisciimenger, ' Judentltuni,' iiart ii. pi. SrS; Basti&n, 'Mentwb,' vol. iii. 
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Higher Deities of Polytheisni — Hnman oliaractcristiofi apiiliod to Deity — 
Lorda of Spiritual Hierarchy — Polytheiani i ita course of defeloiMUDUt 
in tower and litghet- Oulttjfu — Prinetjtlcs of its iavestigfttion ; cl&saifi- 
cstioiT of Deities according to central tunceiitions of their significance 
anil fujictiDii — Fleaven-god — Ruin-gtxl — Thunder-god — Wind-gnds^ 
Earth-god — W*t«r-god^S(m-god— Fire-god— Sun-god— Moon-god. 

SCbveyino the religions of the world and studying the 
descriptions of deity among race after race, we may recur 
to old polemical terms in order bo define a dominant idea of 
theology at lai^e. Man eo habitually aBcribea to his deities 
human shape, human paseionB, human nature, that we may 
^declare him an Anthropomorphite, an Anthropopathite, and 
(to complete the series) on Anthropophyaite. In this state 
of religious thought, prevailing as it does through so im- 
mense a range among mankind, one of the strongest con- 
firmations may be found of the theory here advanced con- 
cerning the development of Animism. This tlieory that 
tJie conception of the human soul is the very ' foiia et 
origo ' of the conceptions of spirit and deity in general, 
has been already vouched for by the fact of human soidg 
being held to pass into the characters of good and evil 
demons, and to ascend to the rank of deities. But beyond 
this, && we consider the nature of the great gods of the 
nations, in whom the vastest functions of the imiverae are 
vested, it will etill be apparent that these mighty deities are 
modelled on human souls, that in great measure their feeling 
and sympathy, their character and habit, their will and 
action, even their material and form, display throughout 
their adaptations, exaggerations and distortions, charac- 
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teriatica shaped upon those of the human spirit, The key 
to investigation of the Dii Majonun Gentium of the world 
is the reflex of humanity, and m we behold their figures in 
their proper districts of theology, memory ever brings back 
the Psalmiat'a words, 'Thou thoughtest I was altogether 
aa thyself,' 

The higher deities of Polytheism have their placee in the 
general anim^iatic system of mankind. Among nation after 
nation it ia atiU clear how, man being the type of deity, 
human society and government became the model on which 
divine Bociety and government were shaped. As chiefs) 
and kings are among men, so are the great gods among 
the lesaer spirite. They differ from the souIb and minor 
spiritual beings which we have as yet chiefly considered, 
but the difference ia rather of rank than of nature. They 
are pereoaal spirits, reigning over personal spirits. Above 
the disembodied souls and manes, the local genii of rocks 
and fountains and trees, the host of good and evil demons, 
and the rest of the spiritual commonalty, stand these 
mightier deities, whose influence is less confined to local or 
individual interests, and who, as it pleases them, can act 
directly within their vast domain, or control and operate 
through the lower beings of their kind, their servants, 
agenta, or mediators. The great gods of Polytheism, 
numerous and elaborately defined in the theology of the 
cultur^ world, do not however make their earliest ap- 
pearance there. In the religions of the lower races their 
principal types were already cast, and thenceforward, for 
many an age of progressing or relapsing culture, it liecame 
the work of poet and priest, legend-monger and historian, 
theologian and philosopher, to develop and renew, to de- 
grade and alxjlish, the mighty lords of the Pantheon. 

With little exception, wherever a savage or barbaric sys- 
tem of religion is thoroughly described, great gods make 
their appearance in the spiritual world as distinctly as 
chiefs in the human tribe. In the Uats, it is true, there are 
set down great deities, good or evil, who probably came 
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in from modern Christian miasionaiy teaching, or other- 
wiae by contact with foreign religions. It is often difficult 
to distingaisb from these the true local gods, animistic 
figurea of native meaning and origin. Among the follow- 
ing polytheiatie sjBtems, examples may be found of such 
combinations, with the complex theological problems 
they suggest. Among the Auatralians, above the swarm- 
ing souls, nature-spirits, demons, there stand out mythic 
figures of higher divinity; Nguk-wonga, the Spirit of 
the Waters ; Biam, who gives ceremonial songs and 
causes disease, and is perhaps the same as Baiame the 
creator; Nambajandi and Warrugura, lords of heaven and 
the nether world.'^ In South America, if we look into the 
theology of the Manaos (whose name is well known in the 
famous legend of El Dorado and the golden city of Manoa), 
we see Mauari and Saraua, who may be called the Good 
and Evil Spirit, and beside the latter the two Gamainhas, 
Spirits of the Waters and the Forest.- In North America 
the description of a Bolemn Algonquin sacrifice introduces 
a list of twelve dominant manitus or gods ; first the Great 
Manitu in heaven, then the Sun, Mooa, Earth, Fire, Water, 
the Houae-god, the Indian com, and the four Winds or 
Cardinal Points.^ The Polynesian's crowd of manes, and 
the lower ranks of deities of earth, sea, and air, stand below 
the great gods of Peace and War, Oro and Tane the national 
deities of Tahiti and Huahine, Eaitubu the Sky-producer, 
Hina who aided in the work of forming the world, her 
father Taaroa, the uncreate Creator who dwells in Heaven.* 
Among the Land Dayaka of Borneo, the commonalty of 
spirits consists of the soula of the departed, and of auch 
beings as dwell in the noble old forests on the tops of lofty 
hills, or such as hover about villages and devour the stores 
of rice ; above these are Tapa, creator and preserver of man, 

>■ Eyre, 'Australm,' yol. ii. p. 3li2; Oldlield in 'Tr. Eth. 800.' ?oL iii. 
p. 228 • Lang, 'QnoenBland,' p. 44i. 

'■' Martius, ' Etlmog. Arner.' vol, i. p. 683. 
^ Loakiel, ' Ind, of N. America,' part i. p. 43. 
« Ellis, 'Poljn, Ebs,' irol. i. p. 322. 
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and lang, who taught the Dayaks their religion, Jirong, 
whose function is the birth and death of men, and Ten- 
abi, who made, and still causes to floumh, the earth 
and all things therein save the human race.^ In West 
Africa, an example may be taken from the theology of the 
Slave Coast, a systematic scheme of all nature as moved 
and quickened by spirits, kindly or hostile to mankind. 
These spirits dwell in field and wood, mountain and 
valley ; they live in air and water ; multitudes of tliem 
have been human souls, such ghosts hover about the 
graves and near the living, and have influence with the 
under-gods, whom they worship; among these 'edr5' are 
the patron -deities of men and families and tribes ; through 
these subordinate beings works the highest god, Mawu. 
The missionary who describes this negro hierarchy quite 
simply sees in it Satan and his Angels.- In Asia, the 
Samoyed's little spirits that are bound to his little fetishes, 
and the little elves of wood and stream, have greater beings 
above them, the Forest-Spirit, the Eiver-Spirit, the Sun 
and Moon, the Evil Spirit and the Good Spirit above all.' 
The countless host of the local gods of the Khoniis per- 
vade the world, rule the functions of nature, and control 
the life of men, and these have their chiefs; above tbem 
rank the deified souls of men who have become tutelary 
gods of tribes ; above these are the six great gods, the Rain- 
god» the goddess of Firgtfruits, the god of Increase, the god 
of Hunting, the iron god of War, the god of Boundaries, 
with which group stands also the Judge of the Dead, and 
above all other gods, the Sun-god and Creator Boora 
Pennu, and his wife the mighty Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu,* 
The Spanish conquerors found in Mexico a complex and 
systematic hierarchy of spiritual beings; numberless were 
the little deities who had their worship in house and lane, 
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!, and from these the worshipper could 
owers or of pulque, of hunters and gold- 
o the great deities of the nation and the 
which the mythologist knows so well, 
: '-goddess, TIaloc the Water-god, Huit- 
• 5od, Mictlanteuctli the Lord of Hades, 
li the Sun and Moon.^ Thus, starting 
savage tribes, the student arrives at 
archies of the Aryan nations. In 
:loud-coinpelliiig Heaven-god reigns 
he god of War and the goddess of 
I ir * r,he Moon-goddess, the Fire-god and 
I world, the Winds and Eivers, the 
■■■■ ' ' ill and forest.'^ In modern India, 
;n pre-eminent over a series of 
\nd often obscure in natnre, but 
clear meaning and purpose such 
figures as Indra of iieaven and Surya of the Sun, Agni of 
the Fire, Pavana of the Winds and Varuna of the Waters, 
Yama lord of the Under-world, Kfima god of Love and 
Karttikeya of War, Panchanana who gives epilepsy and 
ManasEi who preserves from snake-bites, the divine Eivers, 
and below these the ranks of nymphs, elves, demons, minis- 
tering spirits of heaven and earth — Gandharvas, Apaaras, 
Siddhae, Asuras, BhMas, RakBhasas.^ 

The systematic comparison of polytheistic religions has 
been of late years worked with admirable results. These 
have been due to the adoption of comparatively exact 
methods, as where the ancient Aryan deities of the Veda 
have been brought into connexion with those of the Homeric 
poems, in some cases as clearly as where we Englishmen 
can study in the Scandinavian Edda the old gods of our 
own race, whose names stand in local names on the map of 
England, and serve as counters to reckon our days of the 
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week. Yet it need scarcely be said that to compare in full 
detail the deities even of closely connected nations, and i 
fortiori those of tribes not united in language and history, 
ia still a difficult and unsatiefactory task. The old-fashioned 
identifications of the gods and heroes of different nationa 
admitted most illusory evidence. Some had little more 
ground than similar-sonndiog names, as wlien the Hindu 
Brahma and Prajapati were discovered to be the Hebrew 
Abraham and Japhet, and when even Sir William Jones 
identified Woden with Buddha. With not nauch more 
stringency, it is still often taken aa matter of course that 
the Keltic Beal, whose bealtines correspond with a whole 
class of bonfire-eustoms among several branches of the Aryan 
race, is the Bel or the Baal of the Semitic eultn3. Unfor- 
tunately, classical sc^holarship at the Benaissance started 
the subject on an unsound footing, by accepting the Greek 
deities with the mystified shapes and perverted names they 
had assumed in Latin literature. That there was a partial 
soundness in such comparisonB, as in identifying Zeus and 
Jupiter, Hestia and Vesta, made the plan all the more mis- 
leading when Kronoa came to figure as Saturn, Poseidon 
as Neptune, Athene aa Minerva, To judge by example of 
the possible results of comparative theology worked on such 
principles, Thoth being identified with Hermes, Hermes 
with Mercury, and Mercury with Woden, there comes to 
pass the absurd transition from the Egyptian ibis-headed 
divine serilje of the gods, to the Teutonic heaven-dwelling 
driver of the raging tempest. It is not in this loose fashion 
that the mental processca are to be sought out, which led 
nations to arrange so similarly and yet so diversely their 
array of deities. 

A twofold ]jerplexity besets the soberest investigator on 
this groimd, caused by the modification of deities by deve- 
lopment at home and adoption from abroad. Even among 
the lower races, gods of long traditional legend and worship 
acquire a mixed and complex fjersonality. The mythologiat 
who seeks to ascertain the precise definition of the Red 
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Indian Micliabu in his variouB characters of Heaven-god 

and "Water -god, Creator of the Earth and first ancestor of 
Man, or who examines the personality of the PolyneBiaii 
Mani in his relation to Sim, loril of Heaven or Hades, first 
Man, and South Sea Island hero, will sympathize with the 
Semitic or Aryan student hewildered among the hetero- 
geneous attributes of Baal and Astarte, Herakles and 
Athene. Sir William Jones scarcely overstated the per- 
plexity of the problem in the following remarkable forecast 
delivered more than a century ago, in the first anniver- 
iry discourse before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at a 
time when glimpses of the relation of the Hindu to the 
Greek Pantheon were opening into a new broad view of 
comparative theology in hie mind. 'We must not be snr- 
prised,' he says, 'at finJing, on a eloee examination, that 
the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other and at last into one or two; for it 
seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of 
gods and goddesses in ancient Eome, and modern Yiirilnes 
[Benares] mean only the powers of nature, and principally 
those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways and by a 
multitude of fanciful names.* As to the travelling of gods 
from country to country, and the changes they are apt to 
suffer on the road, we may judge by examples of what has 
happened witldn our knowledge. It ia not merely that one 
nation borrows a god from another with its proper figure 
and attributes and rites, as where in Rome the worshipper of 
the Sun might take his choice whether he would adore in 
the temple of the Greek Apollo, the Egyptian Oairis, the 
Persian Mithra, or the Syrian ElagabaluB. The intercourse 
of races can produce quainter resulta than this. Any 
Orientalist will appreciate the wonderful hotchpot of Hindu 
and Arabic language and reUgion in the following details, 
noted down among rude tribes of the Malay Peninsula. We 
hear of Jin Bumi the Earth-god (Arabic jin = demon, 
Sanskrit bhtimi - earth) ; incense is burnt to Jewajewa 
(Sanskrit dewa = god) who intercedes with Pirman the 
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supreme ioviaible deity above the sky (Brahma ?) ; the 
Moslem Allah Tilala, with his wife Nabi Mahamad (Prophet 
Mohammed), appear in the Hindiiized characters of creator 
and destroyer of all things ; and while the spirits worshipped 
in atones are called by the Hindu term of ' dewa ' or deity, 
Moslem conversion has so far influenced the mind of the 
stotie-worahipper, that he will give to his sacred Ixiulder 
the title of a Prophet Mohanmied.^ If we would have ex- 
amples nearer home, we may trace the evi! demon Aeahma 
Daeva of the ancient Persian religion becoming the Asmo- 
deus of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages, and to end bis career as the 
Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. Even the Aztec war-god 
Huitzilopochtlj may be found figuring as the demon Vizli- 
piizli in the popular drama of Doctor Faustus. 

In ethnographic comparisons of the religions of mankind, 
unless there is "evidence of tlirect relation between gods be- 
longing to two peoples, tlie safe and reasonable principle is 
to limit the identification of deities to the attributes they 
have in common. Thus it is proper to compare the Dendid 
of the White Nile with the Aryan Indra, in so far as both 
are Heaven-gods and Rain-gods; the Aztec Tonatiuh with 
the Greek Apollo, in so far as both are Sun-gods; the 
Australian Baiame with the Scandinavian Thor, in so far 
as both are Thunder-gods. The present purpose of dis- 
playing Polytheism as a department of Animism does not 
require that elaborate comparison of systems which would 
be in place in a manual of the religions of the world. The 
great gods may bo scientifically ranged and treated accord- 
ing to their fmidamental ideas, the strongly-marked and 
intelligible conceptions which, under namoa often ob&cure 
and personalities often mixed and mystified, they stand to 
represent. It is enough to show the similarity of principle 
on which the tbeologic mind of the lower races shaped 
those old familiar types of deity, with which our first 
acquaintance was gained in the pantheon of classic mytbo- 
' 'Joum, Ind. Archiii.' vol. i. |i|i. 33, 2&6, 276, m, vol ii. |i. ei»2. 
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logy. It will be observed that not all, but the principal 
figures^ belong to strict Nature-worship, These may be 
here firet surveyed. They are Heaven and Earth, Kain 
and Thimder, Water and Sea, Fire and Sun and Moon, 
worshipped either directly for themselves, or as animated 
by their special deities, or these deities are more fully set 
apart and adored in anthropomorphic shape — a group of 
conceptions distinctly and throughout based on the princi- 
ples of savage fetishism. True, the great Nature-gods are 
huge in strength and far-reaching in influence, but this is 
because the natural objects they belong to are immense 
in size or range of action, pre-eminent and predominant 
among lesser fetishes, though still fetishes themselves. 

In the religion of the North American Indians, the 
Heaven-god displays perfectly the gradual blending of the 
material sky itself with its peraonal deity. In the early 
times of French coloniiiation, Father Ereheuf mentions the 
Hurons addressing themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, 
and dangerous rocks, but above all to heaven, believing 
that it is all animated, and some powerful demon dwells 
therein. He describes them as speaking directly to 
heaven by its personal name 'Arouhiatc!' Thus when 
they throw tolmcco into the fire as sacrifice, if it is 
Heaven they address, they say * Aronhiate ! (Heaven !) 
behold my sacrifice, have pity on me, aid me ! ' They 
have recourse to Heaven in almost all their necessltiea, 
and respect this great body above all creatures, remarking 
in it particularly eomething divine. They imagine in the 
sky an 'oki,' i.e, demon or power, which rules the Beasons 
of the year and controls the winds and waves, They 
dread its anger, calling it to witness when they make 
some important promise or treaty, saying, Heaven hears 
what we do this day, and fearing chastisement should 
their woi'd be broken. One of their renowned sorcerers 
said. Heaven will be angry if men mock him ; when 
they cry every day to Heaven, Aronhiatu ! yet give him 
nothing, he will avenge himself. Etymology again suggests 
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the divme sky as the inner meaning of the Iroquois 
supreme deity, Taronhiawagon the ' sky-coraer ' or ' sky- 
holder,' who had his festival about the winter aolatice, who 
brought the ancestral race uut of the mountaiiij taught them 
hunting, marriage, and religion, gave them corn and beans, 
Bquashes and potatoes and tobacco, and guided them on 
their migrations as they spread over the land. Among the 
North American tribes, not only does the conception of the 
personal divine Heaven thim seera the fundamental idea of 
the Heaven-god, but it may expand umlot Christian in- 
fluence into a yet more general thought of divinity in the 
Great Spirit in Heaven.^ In South Africa, the Zulus speak 
of the Heaven as a person, ascribing to it the power of ex- 
ercising a will, and they also speak of a Lord of Heaven, 
whose wrath they deprecate during a thunderstorm. In the 
native legends of the Zulu priuceaa in the country of the 
Half-Men, the captive maiden expostulates personally with 
the Sky. for only acting in an ordinary way, and not in the 
way she wiahea, to destroy her enemies : — 

' Listen, yon heaven. Attend ; mayoya, liaten. 
Liatep. beat'en. Jt rloea QQt thmider with loud thunder. 
It thunders in an undertone. What is it doing I 
It thunders to produce min and change of seaaon.' 

Thereupon the clouds gather tumultuously ; the princesa 
BingB again and it thundera terribly, and the Heaven kills 
the HaLf-Men round about her, but she is left imharmed^ 
West Africa is another district where the Hoaven-god reigns, 
m whose attributes may bo traced the transition from the 
direct conception of the personal sky to that of the supreme 
creative deity. Thus in Bonny, one word serves for god, 
heaven, cloud ; and in Aquapim, Yankupong is at once the 
highest god and the weather. Of this latter deity, the 
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Nyaukupon of bhe Oji nation, it is remarked by Eiis, 
'The idea of him as a supreine spirit is obscure and un- 
certain, and often confounded with the visible heavens 
or sky, the upper world (sorro) which lies beyond human 
reach ; and hence the same word is used also for heavens, 
sky, and even for rain and thunder.'^ Tlie same transi- 
tion from the divine sky to its anthropomorphic deity 
shows out in the theology of the Tatar tribes. The rude 
Samoyed's mind scarcely if at all separates the visible per- 
sonal Heaven from the divinity united with it under one 
and the same name, Num. Among the more cultured Finns, 
the cosmic attributes of the Heaven-god, Ukko the Old 
One, display the same original nature; he is the ancient 
of Heaven, the father of Heaven, the bearer of the Firma- 
inent, the god of the Air, the dweller on the Clouds, the 
Cloud-driver, the shepherd of the Cloud-lambs* So far 
as the evidence of language, and document, and ceremony, 
can preserve the record of remotely ancient thought, China 
ahowi in the highest deity of the state religion a like 
theologic development. Tien, Heaven, ia in personal shape 
the Sliang-ti or Upper Emperor, the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. The Chinese books may idealize this supreme 
divinity ; they may say that his command is fate, that he 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked, that he loves 
and protects the people beneath him, that he manifests 
himself through events, that he is a spirit full of insight, 
penetrating, fearhil, majestic. Yet they cannot refine him 
BO utterly away into an abstract celestial deity, but that 
language and history still recognize him as what he was 
in the beginning, Tien, Heaven.' 
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With 8uch evidence perfectly accorda the history of the 
Heaveu-god among our Indo-European race. This being, 
adored in ancient Aryan religion, waa^ — 

' . , . . the whole circle of the licaveus, for him 
A sensitive existeoce, and a (jlod, 
With lifted hands invoked, and aonga of praise.' 

The evidence of language fco this effect has been set 
forth with extreme clearness by Professor Max Miiller. In 
the first stage, the Sanskrit Dyu (Dyaiis), the bright eky, 
is taken in a sense so direct that it expresses the idea of 
day, and the storms are spoken of as going about in it j while 
Greek and Latin rival this distinctness in sueli terms as 
evSioi, 'in the open air,' evSto^, 'well-skyed, calm,' sub 
divo, ' in the open air,' Bub Jove frigido, ' under the cold 
sky,' and that graphic description by Ennins of the bright 
firmament, Jove whom all invoke : — 

' Aspice hoc aiiblime candenfl, quern inrocaiit omaes Jovem.' 

In the second stage, Dyaus pitar, Heaven-father, stands in 
the Veda as consort of Prithivi mitar. Earth-mother, ranked 
high or highest among the bright gods. To the Greek he 
is Km van'ip, the Heaven-father, Zeus the All-seer, the 
Cloud-compeller, King of Gods and Men. Ab Max Miiller 
writes : ' There waa nothing that could be told of the sky 
that waa not in some form or other ascribed to Zeus. It 
waa Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, who 
haile^i, who sent the lightning, who gathered the cloudB, 
who let loose the winds, who held the rainbow. It is Zeus 
who orders the days and nights, the months, seasons, and 
years. It is he who watches over the fields, who sends rich 
harvests, and who tends the flocks. Ijke the sky, Zeus 
dwells on the highest mountains; like the eky, Zeus em- 
braces the earth ; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, 
the highest god. For good and for evil, Zetis the sky and 
Zeus the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, lan- 
guage triumphing over thought, tradition over religion.' 
The same Aryan Heaveu-father Im Jupiter, in that original 
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name and nature which he bore in Rome long before they 
arrayed him in the borrowed garments of Greek myth, and 
adapted him to the ideas of claasic philosophy.'^ Thus, in 
nation after nation, took place the great religious develop- 
ment by which the Father-Heav'on became the Father in 
Heaven. 

The Eain-god is moat often the Heaven-god exercising a 
special functioUj though sometimes taking a more distinctly 
individual form, or blending iji characterietics with a general 
Water-god. In East Central Africa, the spirit of an old 
chief dwelling on a cloudy mountain -top may receive the 
worship of his votaries and send down the refreshing 
showers in answer to their prayers; among the Bamaras 
the highest deity is Omakuru the Eain-giver, who dwells 
in the far North ; while to the negro of West Airica 
the Heaven-god is the rain-giver, and may pass in name 
into the rain itself.^ Pachacamac, the Peruvian world- 
creator, has set the Eain-goddess to pour waters over the 
land, and send down hail and snow.'' The Aztec Tlaloc 
was no doubt originally a Heaven-god, for he holds the 
thunder and lightning, but he has taken especially the attri- 
butes of Water-god and Eain-god; and so in Nicart^ua 
the Eain-god Quiateot (Aztec quiahuitl = rain, teotl = god) 
to whom children were sacrificed to bring rain, shows his 
larger celestial nature by being also sender of thunder and 
lightning.* The Eain-god of the Klionds is Pidzu Pennu, 
whom the priests and elders propitiate with eggs and arrack 
and rice and a sheep, and invoke with quaintly pathetic 
prayers. They tell him how, if he will not give water, the 
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land most remain onploi^hed, the seed will rot in the 
gToand, tbej and their children and cattle will die of want, 
the deer and the wOd hog wiB seek other haimtB, and then 
of what aTaU will it be for the Eain-god to relent, how little 
any gift of water will avail, when there shall be left neither 
man, nor cattle, nor seed; so let him, resting on the sky, 
pottf waters down upon them through his sieve, till the deer 
are drowned oat of the forest and take refuge in the 
housra, till the soil of the mountains is washed into the 
valleys, till the cooking-pots barst with the force of the 
swelling rice, till the beasts gather so plentifully in the 
green and &voured land, that men's vres shall be blunted 
with cutting up the game,^ With perfect meteorological 
fitness, the Kol tribes of Bengal consider their great 
deitj Marang Bum, Great Mountain, to be the Bain-god 
Marang Bum, one of the most conspicuous hills of the 
pkteau near Lodmali in Chota-Kagpur, is the deity himself 
or his dwelling. Before ^e rains oome on, the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the palians, with girls 
dramming, to carry offerings of milk and bel-leaves. which 
are put on the flat rock at the top. Then the wives of the 
pahana kneel with loosened hair and invoke the deity, be- 
seeching him to give the crops seasonable rain. They 
shake their heads violently as they leilerate this prayer^ 
till they work themselves into a frenzy, and the ntovement 
becomes involuntary. They go on thus wildly gesticola- 
ting, till a cloud is seen ; then they rise, take the drums, 
and dance the kurrun on the rock, till Marang Buru'a re- 
sponse to their prayer h heard in the distant rumbling of 
thunder, and they go home rejoicing. They must go fasting 
to the mount, and stay there till there is 'a sound of 
abundance of rain,' when they get them down to eat 
and drink. It is said that the rain always comes before 
evening, but the old women appear to choose their 
own moment for beginning the fast.* It was to Ukko the 

' Mftcphenon, * India.' |>ii. B«, 355. 

» Ddton, ' KoU,' in * Tr. Etli. Soc,* foL rL p. 84. Cvmytn I Kiagt x*vL 
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Heaven-god, that in old days the Finn turned with auch 
prayers: — 

' t'kko, thou, God above us 

Thou, Father in the heavens, 

Thou who riilest. in the cloud-land, 

And tlie little doud-lamliB leadeat, 

Send U3 down the rain from heaven, 

Make the clouds to drop with honey, 

Let the droopLng com look upward. 

Let the grain with plenty ruatle.' ' 

Quite like this were the clasBic conceptions of Zeiij vertoi, 
Jupiter Pluvius. They are typified in tlie famous Athenian 
prayer recorded by Marcus Aureliua, 'E^in, rain, dear 
Zeus, on the plough-lands of the Athenians, and the 
plains ! ' - and in Petroniua Arbiter's complaint of the 
irreligion of Ids times, that now no one thinks heaven is 
heaven, no one keeps a fast, no one cares a hair for Jove, 
but all men with closed eyes reckon up their goods. Afore- 
time the ladies walked up the hill in tlieir stoles with bare 
feet and loosened hair and pure minds, and entreated Jove 
for water; then all at once it rained bucketsfuU, then or 
never, and they all went home wet as drowned rats.* In 
later ages, when drought parched the fields of the mediaeval 
huabandman, he transferred to other patrons the functions 
of the Bain-god, and with procession and litany sought 
help from St, Peter or St, James, or, with more of mytho- 
logical consistency, from the Qneen of Heaven, As for 
ourselves, we have lived to see the time wlian men shrink 
from addressing even to Supreme Deity the old customary 
rain-prayers, for the rainfall is passing from the region of 
the supernatural, to join the tides and seasons iu the realm 
of physical science. 

1 Caatr^n, ' Finn. Myth.* p. 36 ; KAlowal*, Rune 11. 317. 

' Marc. Antonin. v, 7. ' Bf^'i) 'JiS'^walww, ^ov, 6a-o¥, d ^(K( ZtS, KaT& r^i 
ifn)6pa.t tSiv 'A&ijralAiiv Kal riSv weHibiii ' 

' Petron, Arbiter. S«t. xliv. 'Antea gto]at>« ibitnt nudis pedibus in 
eJiimni, posiij cupillis, mentibus puris, et Jovem B^umra eiorabftnt Iturjue 
Htatini urcitBtim plaebat : aut tunc aut nuni|i]ani ; et oniuea ndibant udi 
t&Qqu»ia mur«a.' See Grimm, ' D. M.' p. 160, 
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The place of the Thunder-god in polytheistic religion is 
similar to that of the Rain-god, in many cases even to 
entire coincidence. But his cliaracter is rather of wrath 
than of beneficence, a character wliich we have half lost the 
power to realize, since the agonizing terror of the thunder- 
storm which appala savage minds has dwindled away in 
ours, now that we behold in it not the uianifestatiou of 
divine wrath, but the restoration of electric equilibrium. 
North American tribea, as the Mandana, heard in the 
thunder and saw in the lightning the clapping wings and 
flashing eyes of that awful heaven-bird which belongs to, or 
even is, the Great Manitu himself.* The Dacotas could 
show at a place called Tlmnder-tracka, near the source of 
the St. Peter's Eiver, the footprints of the thunder-bird 
five and twenty miles apart. It is to be noticed that these 
Sioux, among their varied fancies about thunder-birds and 
the like, give unusually well a key to the great thunderbolt- 
myth which recurs in so many lands. They consider the 
lightning entering t!ie ground to scatter there in all direc- 
tions thunderbolt-stones, which are flints, &c., their reason 
for this notion being the very rational one, that these siliceous 
stones actually produce a iiash when struck.- In an account 
of certain Carib deities, who were men and are now stars, 
occurs the name of Savacou, who was changed into a great 
bird ; he is captain of t!ie hurricane and thunder, he blows 
fire through a tube and that is lightning, be gives the great 
rain. Roeliefort describes the efTect of a thunderstorm on 
the partly Europeanized Cariba of the West Indies two 
centuries ago. When they perceive its approach, he aays, 
they quickly betake themselves to their cabins, and range 
themselves in the kitchen on their Little seats near the fire ; 
hiding their faces and leaning their heads in their hands 
and on their knees, they fall to weeping and lamenting in 
their jargon ' Maboya mouche faclie centre Caraibe,' i.e., 

• Pr. Mtx V. Wied, ' N. Amer." Tot. ii. pp. 162, 223 ; J. G. MUUer, p. IM ; 
Waiti, vol, iii. p. 179, 

^ KeAting, 'N»Tt.' vol. i. p. 407; EAStinab, ' Dftbcotab,' p. 71 ; Brihton, 
p. IW, Ik. ; 4ee H'Coj, ' Baptist Indiui Muaioiw,' p. SS3. 
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Maboya (the evil demon) is very angry with the CaribB, 
Thia they say also when there comes a hurricane, not leaving 
off this dismal exercise till it is over, and there m no etid to 
their astonishment that the ChriHtians on these occasions 
maniteat no such affliction and fear.^ The Tupi tribes of 
Brazil are an example of a race among whom the Thunder 
or the Thunderer. Tupan, flapping his celestial wings and 
flashing with celestial light, was developed into the very 
representative of highest deity, whose name still stands 
among their Christian descendants as the equivalent of 
God.* In Peru, a mighty and far-worshipped deity was 
Catequil the Thvmder-god, child of the Heaven-god, he 
who set fi-ee the Indian race from out of the ground by 
turning it up with his golden spade, he who in thunder- 
flash and clap hurls from his sling the small round smooth 
thunderstones, treasured in the villages as fire-fetishes and 
charms to kindle the flames of love. How distinct in per- 
sonality and high in rank was the Thunder and Lightning 
(Chuqui yllayllapa) in the religion of the Incaa, may be 
judged from his. luiaca or fetish-idol standing on the bench 
beside the idols of the Creator and the Sun at the great 
Solar festival in Cuzco, when the beasts to he sacrificed were 
led round them, and the priests prayed thus: '0 Creator, 
and Sun, and Thunder, be for ever young ! do not grow old. 
Let all things be at peace ! let the people multiply, and their 
food, and, let all other things continue to increase.' ' 

In Africa, we may contrast the Zulu, who perceives in 
thunder and lightning the direct action of Heaven or 
Heaven'a lord, with the Yoruba, who assigns them not to 
Olorun the Lord of Heaven, but to a lower deity, Shango 
the Thunder-god, whom thoy call also Dzaknta the Stone- 
caster, for it is he who (as among so many other peoples 

' Do la Borde, ' Caraibea,' p, 530 ; Rot'li*fort, ' lies Antillea,' p. 431. 

» De LMt, ' Nqvus Orbia,' si-. 2. Waitz, vol. iii. p. 417 ; J. G. Miiller, 
p, 270 ; nine 421 (tlmndcrstorma by auger of Sun, id Cumaiift, ic). 

* Briftton, p. 153; Herrerii, ' liitHaa Ocoidetttales," Deo. v. 4. J, G. 
MuUer, p. 327. ' Eites and Laws of the Yums,' tr. It ed. by C. R. Marklisra, 
p. 19, aee 81 ; Pretcott, *Peni,' vol. i. p. M, 
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who have forgotten their Stone Age) flings down from 
heaven the stone hatchets which are found in the ground, 
and preserved as sacreJ objects,' In the religion of the 
Kamchadals, Billukai, the hem of whose garment is the 
rainbow, dwells in the clouds with many spirits, and aenda 
thunder and lightning and rain.- Auioug the Ossetea of the 
Caucasue the Thunderer is Ilya, in whose name mytholo- 
giflts trace a Christian tradition of Elijah, whose flerj 
chariot seems indeed to have been elsewhere identified with 
that of the Tliimder-god, while the highest peak of Mgina., 
once the seat of Pan-helleuic Zeus, is now called Mount 
St. Elias. Among certain Moslem sehismatica, it is even 
the historical Ali, cousin of Mohammed, who is enthroned 
in the clouds, where the thunder is his voice, and the light- 
ning the lash wherewith he smites the wicked* Among the 
Turanian or Tatar race, the European branch shows most 
distinctly the figure of the Thunder-god. To the Lapps, 
Tiennea appears to have been the Heaven-god, especially 
conceived aa Aija the Thunder-god; of old they thought 
the Thunder (Aija) to be a living being, hovering in the air 
and hearkening to the talk of men, smiting such as spoke 
of him in an unseemly way ; or, as some said, tlie Thunder- 
god is the foe of sorcerers, whom he drives from heaven 
and smites, and then it is that men hear In thunder-peals 
the hurtling of his arrows, as he speeds them from his 
bow, the Rainlww. In Finnish poetry, likewise, Ukko 
the Heaven-god is portrayed with such attributes. The 
Eunes call hini Thunderer, he speaks through the clouds, 
his fiery shirt is the lurid stonu-cloml, men talk of his stones 
end his hammer, he Hashes his fiery sword and it lightens, 
or he draws his mighty rainbow, Ukko a bow, to shoot hia 
fiery copper arrows, wherewith men would invoke him to 

' BowflD, 'Yoruba Luig.' p. xvi, in ' Smithaonwn Oontr,' vol. i. See 
Barton, ' Ditiome,' vol. ii. p. 142. DotAils u to thnnder^ixM, A«., in * E^rly 
Hist, of Mankind,' cli. viLi, 

* SuUer, " KamUchatkft,' p. 2S6, 

* Klamm, *C, G.' vol. iv. ]i. 86. (OMoteB, kn.) See Wclcker, <rol. i. p. 170 * 
Orinun, *D. H/ p. 1&8. Uuiti«]), ' U«nKli.' voL ± p. 42S (Ali-aeet.). 
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smite their enemies. Or when it is dark in his heavenly 
houae he strikes fire, and tbat is lightning. To this day 
the Finlanders call a thunderstorm an ' ukko,' or an ' uk- 
koneu,' that ia, 'a Little ukko,' and when it lightens they 
say, ' There is Ukko atiiking fire ! ' ' 

Wliat is the Aryan conception of the Thimder-god, but a 
poetic elaboration of thoughts inherited from the savage 
state through which the primitive Aryans had passed ? The 
Hindu Thuntter-god is the Heaven-god Iiidra, Indra'a bow 
ia the rainbow, ladra hurls the thunderbolts, he smites Ma 
enemies, he smites the dragon-clouds, and the rain poura 
down on earth, and the sun shines forth again. Tlie Veda 
ia full of Indra'a glories : ' Now will I sing the feats of 
Indra, which he of the thunderbolt did of old. He smote 
Ahi, then he poured forth the waters ; he divided the rivers 
of the mountains. He smote Alii by the mountain ; Tvash- 
tar forged for him the glorious bolt.' — ' Whet, strong 
ladra, the heavy strong red weapon against the enemies ! ' 
— ' May the axe (the thunderbolt) appear with the light ; 
may the red one blaze forth bright with splendour!' — 
'When Indra hurls i^ain and again his thunderbolt, 
then they believe in the brilliant god.* Nor is Indra merely 
a great god in the ancient Vedie pantheon, he is the very 
patron-deity of the invading Aryan race in India, to whose 
help they look in their confliets with the dark-skinned tribes 
of the land. ' Destroying the Dasyus, Indra protected the 
Aryan colour '^' Indra protected in battle the Aryan 
worshipper, he snbduetl the lawless for Manu, he conquered 
the black skin.' - This Hindu Indra is the offspring of 
Dyaus the Heaven. But in the Greek religion, Zeus ia 
himself Zeus Kerauneios, the wielder of the thunderbolt, 
and thunders from the cloud-capped tops of Ida or Olym- 
poB. In like manner the Jupiter Capitolinus of Eome is 
himself Jupiter Tonans : 

' Cafitfiin, 'Finn. Myth.' i>. 39, 4c. 

» ' Rig- Veda,' i. 32. 1, 55. 6, 130. 8, 165 ; iii. S4. S : vi. 20 ; I. 44. 9, 86, 
9. Max MiiJIer, 'LMtutes,' 2ad S. p. 427 ; 'Ohip*,' foI. i. p. 12, vol. ii 
p. 323. Sao Muir, ' Stttskrit Teits." 
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Thus, also, it was in accurate language tliat tbe old Slavonic 
nations were de&crrbed as adoring Jupiter Tonans as their 
highest god. He was the cloud-dwelling Heaven -god, his 
weapon the thunder-bolt, the lightning-flash, his name 
Perun the Smiter (Perkim, Perkunas). In the Lithuanian 
district, the thunder itself is Perkun ; in past times the 
peasant would cry when he heard the thimder peal ' Dewe 
Ferkune apsaugog mua I — God Perkun spare ua ! ' and to 
this day he says, ' Perkunas gravja ! — Perkun is thunder- 
ing!' or 'Wezzajs barrahsl^the Old One growls!'* The 
old German and Scandinavian theology made Thunder, 
Donar, Thor, a special deity to rule the clouds and rain, 
and hurl his crushing hammer througli the air. He reigned 
high in the Saxon heaven, till the days came when the 
Christian convert had to renounce him in solemn form, 
'ec forsacho Thunare! — I forsake Thunder!' Now, his 
survival is for the most part in mere verbal form, in the 
etymology of such names aa Donnersberg, Thorwaldsen, 
Thursday.* 

In the polytheism of the lower as of the higher races, 
the Wind-gods are no unknown figures. The Winds them- 
selves, and especially the Four Winds in their four regions, 
take name and shape as personal divinities, while some 
deity of wider range, a Wind^od, Stonn-god, Air-god, or 
the mighty Heaven-god himself, may stand as compeller or 
controller of breeiie and gale and tempest. We have 
already taken aa examples from the Algonquin mytholi^y 
of North America the four winds whose native legends 
have been versified in ' Hiawatha ; ' Mndjekeewis the West 
Wind, Father of the Winds of Heaven, and his children, 
Wabun the East Wind, the morning-bringer, the lazy 
Shawondasse the South Wind, the wild and cruel North 

> Homer. I), viii. 170, svil 6«5. OtiA Fast U. «9. See Welcker, 

'Griech, Guttfrl,* vol. ii. l". 194. 
* Huuaach, ■ Skw. Ujth.' p. 3S7. 
' Orimm, 'Detrlaebe Uytb.' cli. viii. EdJa; GyUaghitiitig, 21, H. 
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Wind, the fierce Kabiboiiokka. Viewed in their religious 
aspect, these mighty beings correspond with four of the 
great manitus sacrificed to among the Delawares, the "West, 
South, East, and North ; while the Iroquois acknowledged 
a deity of larger grasp, Gaoh, the Spirit of the Winds, who 
holds them prisoned in the moimtaina in the Home of the 
Winds.' The Polynesian Wind-gods are thus descrilwd by 
Ellis: 'The chief of these were Teromatautoru and Tairibu, 
brother and sister to the children of Taaroa, their dwelling 
was near the great rock, which was the foundation of the 
world. Hurricanes, tempests, and all destructive winds, 
were supposed to he confined within them, and were era- 
ployed by them to punish such as neglected the worship of 
the gods. In stormy weather their compassion was sought 
by the tempest-driven mariner at sea, or the friends of such 
on shore. Liberal presents, it was supposed, would at any 
time purchase a calm. If the first failed, subsequent ones 
were certain of success. The same means were resorted to 
for procuring a storm, but with less certainty. Whenever 
the inhabitants of one island heard of invasion from those 
of another, they immediately carried large ofTerings to these 
deities, and besought them to destroy by tempest the hos- 
tile fleet whenever it might put to sea. Some of the moat 
intelligent people still think evil spirits had formerly great 
power over the winds, as they say there have been no such 
fearful storms since they abolislied idolatry, as there were 
before,' Or, again, the great deity Maui adda a new com- 
plication to his enigmatic solar-celestial character by appear- 
ing as a Wind-God. In Tahiti he was identified with the 
East Wind ; in New Zealand he holds all the winds but the 
west in his hands, or he imprisons them with great stones 
rolled to the mouths of their caves, save the West Wind 

' Sclioolomftp, 'Algic Res.' vol. i. p. 130, vol. it. ji. 214; Loakiel, part i, 
p. 43 ; Wuita, vol. iii, \k 190, Morgan, ' Iroqiwis,' p, 167 ; J. Tr. Miiller, 
p. 6(1, Purttier Araerican evidence Hi Brinton, ' Mytlia of New World,' 
pp. 50, 74 ; Cmtiz, 'Griinland,' p. 2fl7 (ailkgiksartok, Weather- spirit) ; Del* 
Horde, ' Carwhes,' p, 530 (Carib Star Cunimon, makes the hillowa and upMta 
caiioea). 



wbidi be caaooi csteh or pnsoii, » tfaai it almort aliraTs' 
itknn} To ^le Kuachadal, it is Billnkai the HeaTCB-sod 
who eoutem down snd drires his aliedge oa earth, «iid tnea 
iw Mi tnoes in the wind-drifted ancnr.* To the Finn,' 
wbile there are tnca of soboidinaie Wind-gods in bia 
njrtbologj, the great ruler of wind and storm h Ulcko tbtt. 
Hearen-god ;' while the Eetb looked ratber to Taale-ema, 
Wind's Mother, and wbea the gale ahrieks be will still cajr 
'Wind'a mother waila, who knows what motheis shall waili 
next.'* Biuh ingtances from AlIo|^ylian tnfthologj^ show 
t/pea which are found developed in full ligpor hj the Aiyan 
races. Id the Vedic hymns, the Storm Gods, the Marats, 
home along with the fury of the boiBteroos winds, with the 
rain-cloo*!* diatribute showers over the earth, make dark- 
nc«» during the da^. rend the trees and devour the foiesta 
like wilrl eley»hanta,' No effort of the Red Indian's personify- 
ing fancy iii the tales of the dancing Pauppuk-keewis the 
Whirlwind, or that fierce and shifty hero, Manabozho the 
North-West Wind, can more than match the desetiption in 
the niafi, of Achilles calling on Boreas and Zephyros with 
libations and vowa of sacrifice, to blow into a blaze the 
funeral pyre of Patroklos — 

' . . , , hi* prayer 
Swift Irw beard, «id bope it to the Winds. 
They in the hall of gostj Zephynia 
Were gitUicred roimd the feast ; in haste ap[>e&n.iig, 
Swift Iris on the stony threfihold alood. 
They aavr, and riaing all, beiongbt her each 
To tit beaide htm ; ehe with their requeste 
Rafowd compliance, and addressed tbem thua,' &c. 



' Kllii, ' Pulyu. Ke».' vot i. (>. 329 (compare with the Maori Tempest-god 
Tnwlilrlnml**, Oroy, 'Polyu. Hyth." V. 6); Schirnin, ' WindsTMgB Aa 
NtuHcUiaier,' kc. ^ ii; Yate, 'Now Zealand,' \>. U4. See aUa Mariner, 
'Tong^ Ii.' vol, ii, IK II6< 

« HUllnr, ' KanuKhttka,' p. 'J6«. 

• OaaMn, 'Finn, Myth.' |.i.. »7, «8, 

• 8o«)ler, |t|i, lOe, 147. 
■ Hm aUo KUntiii, 'Ciiltur-Oaacfa.' roL it. p, BS (Ciroauian Water-god 

and WiudfH)- 

• Hnir, ' Sauakrit T«iU,' wt. t. {>. IM. 
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jEoIub with the winds imprisoiied in his cave has the 

office of the Ked Indian Spirit of the Winds, and of the 

Polynesian Maui. With quaint adaptation to nature-myth 

and even to moral parable, the Harpies, the Storm-gusts 

that whirl and snatch and dash and smirch with eddying 

dnst-clouds, become the loathsome bird-monaters sent to 

hover over the table of Phiaeus to claw and dei51e his dainty 

viands.^ If we are to choose an Aryan Storm-god for ideal 

grandeur, we must seek him in 

' . . . . the hall where Eunic Odin 
Howls his war-song to the gale,' 

'Jaikob Grimm has defined Odin or Woden as 'the all- 
penetrating creative and formative power.' But such ab- 
stract conceptions can hardly be ascribed to his barbaric 
worshippers. As little may his real nature be discovered 
among the legends which degrade him to a historical king 
of Northern men, an ' Othinus rex.' See the All-father sit- 
ting cloud-mantled on his heaven-seat, overlooking the deeds 
of men, and we may discern in him the attributes of the 
Heaven-god. Hear the peasant say of the ragiog tempest, 
that it is ' Odin faring by ; ' trace the mytliological transi- 
tion from Woden's tempest to the 'Wiitende Heer,' the 
'Wild Huntsman' of our own grand stonn-myth, and we 
shall recognize the old Teutonic deity in his function of 
cloud-compeller, of Tempest-god.^ The ' rude Carinthian 
boor ' can show a relic from a yet more primitive stage of 
mental history, when he seta up a wooden bowl of various 
meats on a tree before his house, to fodcler the wind that it 
may do no harm. In Swabia, Tyrol, and the Upper Pala- 
tinate, when the storm rages, they will fling a spoonfid or 
a handful of meal in the face of the gale, with this formula 
in the last-named district, ' Da Wind, hast du Mehl fiir 
deiu Kind, aber aufhoren nmsst du ! ' ^ 

' Homer. 11. sxiii. 192, Odjss. xi. 6fl, 77 ; Apolloa. Efaod. Argoti»ntic«i ; 
Apollodor. i. 9. 21; Virg. Mn. i. 56; Weloker, 'Grieoh, Oottorl.' toI, i. 
p. 707, vol. iii. I'. 67. 

' Grimra, 'Deuteche Mytb.' pp. 121, 871. 

* Wuttke, < Deutwlie VolkMbergl.' p. BS. 
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The Earth-deity takes an important place in polytheistic 
religion. The Algonquins would sing medicine-Bongs to 
Mesukkuminik Okwi, the Earth, the Great-Grandmother of 
alL In her charge (and she must be ever at home in her 
lodge) are left the animals whose flesh and skine are man's 
food and clothing, and the roots and medicines of sovereign 
power to heal sickness and kill game in time of hunger ; 
therefore good Indians never dig up the roots of which 
their medicines are made, without depositing au offering in 
the earth for Meaukkuramik Okwi.^ In the list of fetish- 
deities of Peruvian tribes, the Earth, adored aa Mamapacba, 
Mother Earth, took high subordinate rank below Sun and 
Moon in the pantheon of the Incas, and at harvest-time 
ground corn and libations of chicha were offered to her 
that Bhe might grant a good liarvest.^ Her rank is similar 
in the Aquapim theology of West Africa ; first the Highest 
God in the firmament, then the Earth as universal mother, 
then the fetiah. The negro, offering his libation before 
some great undertaking, thus calls upon the triad: 'Crea- 
tor, come drink ! Earth, come drink ! Bosumbra, come 
drink r 3 

Among the indigenes of India, the Bygah tribes of 
Seonee show a weU-marked worship of the Earth. They 
call her 'Mother Earth' or Dhurteemah, and before 
praying or eating their food, which is looked on always as 
a daily sacrifice, they invariably offer some of it to the 
earth, before using the name of any other god* Of all 
religions of the world, perhaps that of the Xhonds of Orissa 
gives the Earth-goddess her most remarkable place and 
function. Boora Pennu or Bella Pennu, the Light-god or 
Sun-god, created Tari Pennu the Earth-goddess for his 



■ Tauncr's 'NsrrAtiT«,* p. 163; Loskjel, I.ti, See m\ao Bocherort, 'Um 
AntiUw,' p. 4U ; J, O. MUller, p. 178 (Atitillea). 

* GarciiwM d« I& Vega. ' CumiueiitArios Reales,' L 10 ; Eif ero k TlMhndi, 
p. 161 : J. G. MulJer, p. 3G9. 

' Waib, ' AhthrolxilogiV vol. ii. p. 170. 

* *R«[>nrt of ethnologic*] Conjmittee, Juhbali>or« Kiliibitioi],' 189d-7. 
Nagpcjrt, iStfS, \mTt ii. p. &i. 
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consort, and from them were born the other great goda. 
But strife arose between the mighty parentSj and it became 
the wife's work to thwart the good creation of her husband, 
and to cause all physical and moral ill. Thus to the Sun- 
worshipping sect she stands abhorred on the bad eminence 
of the Evil Deity. But her own sect, the Earth-worship- 
ping sect, seeiij to hold ideas of her natiir© which are more 
primitive and genuine. The functions which they ascribe 
to her, and the rites with which they propitiate her, display 
her as the Earth-mother, raised by an intensely agricultural 
race to an extreme height of divinity. It was she who with 
drops of her blood made the soft muddy ground harden 
into firm earth ; thus men learnt to offer human victims, 
and the wliole eartli l3eeame firm ; the pastures and ploughed 
fields came into use, and there were cattle and sheep and 
poultry for man's service; hunting began, and there were 
iron and ploughshares and harrows and axes, and the 
juice of the palm-tree; and love arose between the sons 
and daughters of the people, making new households, and 
society with its relations of father and mother, and wife 
and child, and the bonds between ruler and subject. It 
waa the Khond Earth-goddesa who was propitiated with 
those hideous sacrifices, the suppression of which is 
matter of recent Indian history. With dances and drunken 
orgies, and a mystery play to explain in dramatic dialogue 
the purpose of the rite, the priest offered Tari Pennu 
her sacrifice, and prayed for children and cattle and 
poultry and brazen pots and all wealth ; every man and 
woman wished a wish, and they tore tlie slave-victim 
piecemeal, and spread the morsels over the fields they 
were to fertilize.^ In Northern Asia, also, among the 
Tatar races, the office of the Earth-deity is strongly and 
widely marked. Thus in the nature-worship of the 
Tunguz and Buraets, Earth stands among the greater 
divinities. It is especially interesting to notice among the 
Finns a transition like that just observed from the god 

' Mftoiih^rfiou, 'ladim,' chap, vi. 
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Heaven to the Heaven-god. In the deBignation of Maa- 
ema, Earth-mother, given to the earth itself, there may be 
traced survival from the stage of direct nature-worship, while 
the passage to the conception of a divine heing inhabiting 
and ruling the material substance, is marked by the use of 
the name Maan emo, Earth's mother, for the ancient sub- 
terranean goddess whom men would ask to make the grass 
shoot thick and the thousandfold ears mount high, or might 
even entreat to rise in person out of the earth to give them 
strength. The analogy of other mythologies ^rees with 
the definition of the divine pair who reign in Finn theology : 
as Ukko the Grandfather is the Heaven-god, so his spouse 
Akka the Grandmother is the Earth-goddess,^ Thus in 
the ancient nature-worehip of China, the personal Earth 
holds a place below the Heaven. Tien and Tu are closely 
associated in the national lites, and the idea of the pair 
as universal parents, if not an original conception in 
Chinese theology, is at any rate developed in Chinese 
classic symbolism. Heaven and Earth receive their solemn 
sacrifices not at the hands of common mortals but of the 
Son of Heaven, the Emperor, and his great vassals and 
mandarins. Yet their adoration is national ; they are wor- 
shipped by the people who offer incense to them on the 
hill-tops at their autumn festival, they are adored by suc- 
cessful candidates in competitive examination ; and, espe- 
cially and appropriately, the prostration of bride and 
bridegroom before the father and mother of all things, the 
'worshipping of Heaven and Earth,' is the all-important 
ceremony of a Chinese marriage.^ 

The Vedic hymns commemorate the goddess Prithivi, the 
broad Earth, and in their ancient strophes the modem 
Brahmans still pray for beneSts to mother Earth and father 
Heaven, side by aide : — 



' G««rgi, 'Beifts im Riwi. Reich,' toL I pp. 275, 317. Cutr^, 'rinB. 
Myth,' p. Se, kc. 

* Fkih, ' KcligioTi dcr klun Cfa,in«4en,* part i. p|>. 36, 79, purt ii p. $3. 
Dwlittlo, ' CliiiieM,' toL L pp. M, S54, 113, roL ii, pp. 67. 360, 4S£. 
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'ToQiio V&to luajobhu vdtu bheshajam taniuftti Frithivi tatpitft 

S^reek religion shows a transition to have taken place like 
that among the Turanian tribes, for the older simpler 
nature-deity Gaia, T^ xairrwi^ MVtjjp, Eartli the All-Mother, 
seeiBB to have faded into the more anthropomorphic De- 
mettT, Earth-Mother, whose eternal fire burned in Man- 
tinea, and whose temples stood far and wide over the land 
which she made kindly to the Greek husbandman.^ The 
Komans acknowledged her plain identity as Terra Mater, 
Ops Mater.^ Tacitus could rightly recognize thia deity of 
his own land among German tritea, worshippers of ' Ner- 
thum (or, Hertham), id est Terram matrem,' Mother Earth, 
whose holy grove stood in an ocean isle, whose eliariot 
drawn by cows passed through the land making a season of 
peace and joy, till the goddess, satiated with mortal conver- 
sation, was taken back by her priest to her temple, and the 
chariot and garments and even the goddess herself were 
washed in a secret lake, which forthwith swallowed up the 
ministering slaves — ' hence a mysterious terror and sacred 
ignorance, what that shoiild be which only the doomed to 
perish might behold,' * If in tliese modern days we seek 
in EuroiJe traces of Earth-worship, we may find them in 
curiously distinct survival in Germany, if no longer in the 
Christmas food-oflerings buried in and for the earth up to 
early in this century,^ at any rate among Gypsy hordes. 
Dewel, the great god in heaven (dewa, deus), is rather 
feared than loved by these weatherbeaten outcasts, for he 
harms them on their wanderings with his thunder and 
lightningj his snow and rain, and his stars interfere with 
their dark doings. Therefore they curse him foully when 
misfortune falls on them, and when a cliild dies, they say 
that Dewel has eaten it. But Earth, Mother of all good, 

I 'Rig- Veda," i. 89. 4, 4i;., Ac. 

« Weluker, 'Grieoh. Gbtteil.' vol. i. p. 385, 4c. 

* Varro dc Ling. Lat. iv. 

* Tucit. Cermania, 40. Grimm, ' Deutsche Mytb.' p. 229, ke. 
^ Wuttke, 'Deutsclie VolksaUergl. ' p. 87. 
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fron the 
iJkst tbej uke beei ne«i 
tbe|praa4 for it wmM 



■ to tbflB hofy, M» h«fy 
to let the diakiB^-eap tondi 
eome tooMnd to fas and by 



W&ter-woniup, aa fan been 
ifeeMl depwtaeBi of 
howefcc, dHit atvage i 
hsve geoeniized tbetr ideu, «nd puMd bejcsid tbeir pu- 
tienlar water-deitiei to anire at the eonecpkion al » goiazmt 
dd^ preaidiog orer water aa an daamL Dmae ^nsga, 
itmiBi, and lafcea, vater-spirita, deitiea eonoemed with the 
doitda and rain, are freqaent) and many detaOa of tfaem are 
dted here, \n% 1 have not ancoeeded in finding among tlie 
tower races any dirinitf whose attribates, fairly criticized, 
will ehow him or her to be an origtn&l and absolute ele- 
mental Water-igod. Among the deitiGS of the D&kotas. 
Unktahe the fish-god of the water? is a master-spirit of 
»OT<xrj and religion, the rival even of the mighty Thimder- 
bird.' In the Mexican pantheon, Tlaloc god of rain and 
waters, fertilizer of earth and lord of paradise, whose wife 
ta Chalchiboitlicue, Emerald-Skirt, dwella among the 
monntain-tops where the clouds gather and pour down the 
8treani&* Tet neither of these mythic beings appro&chea 
the generality of conception that belonga to full elemental 
deity, and even the Greek NereuB, though by hia name he 
ebould be the very personification of water (wfpot), seems 
too exdudvely marine in his home and family to be cited 
M the Water-^od Nor i* the reason of this hard to find. 
It ia an eztretne stretch of the power of th^logic&I gene, 
ralization to bring water in ita myriad forms under one 
divinity, though each individual body of water, even the 
Hmalleet Hlreatii or lake, can have its personal individuality 
or indwelling tipiril. 



1 LltMcb, 'DIa Zignusir,' p]>. 30, B4. 

* Scboolcnft, 'Indian Tribes,' i»tt iii. p. ilf; Eutnuui, 'Dtliootel^^ 
|)p. t. Its, 161. 

' CUvlgwv, vul. U. I*. U. 
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Islaadera and ooast-dwellers indeed live face to face with 
mighty water-deities, the divine Sea and the great Sea-gods. 
Wliat the sea may seem to an uncultured man who first 
beholda it, we may learn among the Larapongs of Sumatra : 
*The inland people of that country are said to pay a kind 
of adoration to the sea, and to make to it an offering of 
cakes and sweetmeats on their beholding it for the first 
time, deprecating its power of doing them mischief.' ' The 
higher stage of such doctrine is where the sea, no longer 
itself personal, is considered es ruled by indwelling spirite. 
Thua Tuaraatai and Buahatu. principal among marine 
deities of Polyne&ia, send the sharks to execute their ven- 
geance. Hiro descends to the depths of the ocean and 
dwells among the monsters, they lull hira to sleep in a 
cavern, the Wind-god profits by his absence to raise a 
violent storm to destroy the boats in which Hire's friends 
are sailing, but, roused by a friendly spirit-messenger, the 
Sea-god rises to the surface and quells the tempest.* This 
South Sea Island myth might well have been in the Odyssey. 
We may point to the Guinea Coast as a barbaric region 
where Sea-worship survives in its extremest foim. It ap- 
pears from Bosman's account, about 1700, that in the 
religion of Whydah, the Sea ranked only as younger bro- 
ther in the three divine orders, below the Serpents and 
Trees. But at present, as appears from Captain Burton's 
evidence, the religion of Whydali extends through Dahorae, 
and the divine Sea iias risen in rank. 'The youngest 
brother of the triad is Hu, the ocean or sea. Formerly it 
was sxibject to chastisement, like the Hellespont, if idle or 
useless. The Huno, or ocean priest, is now considered the 
highest of all, a fetish king, at Whydah, where he has 500 
wives. At stated times he repairs to the beach, begs ' Ag- 
bwe,' the . . . ocean godj not to be boisterous, and throws 
in rice and com, oil and beans, clotli, cowries, and other valu- 
ables. ... At times the king sends aa an ocean sacrifice 

1 Marsden, ' SnmatrB,' p. 301 ; aee ii]«o 303 {Tagals). 
* Ellifl, 'Polyn. Res.' vol. i j*. 32S. 
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from Agbome a man carried in a hammock, with the drees, 
the atool, and the umbrella of a caboceer; a canoe takes 
him out to sea, where he is thrown to the sharks.*^ While 
in these descriptions the individual divine personality of the 
sea is bo well marked, an account of the closely related 
Slave Coast religion states that a great god dwells in the 
sea, and it is to him, not to the sea itself, that ofiCeringa 
are caat in.- In South America the idea of the divine 
Sea is clearly marked in the Peruvian worship of Mama- 
eochaj Mother Sea, giver of food to men.^ Eastern Asia, 
both in its stages of lower and higher civilization, oontri- 
butes members to the divine group. In Kamchatka, Mitgk 
the Great Spirit of the Sea, fish-like himself, sends the fish 
up the rivers.* Japan deifies separately on land and at sea 
the lords of the waters ; Midsimo Kami, the Water-god, is 
worshipped during the rainy season ; Jebisu, the Sea-god, ia 
younger brother of the Sim.^ 

Among barbaric races we thus find two conceptions 
current, the personal divine Sea and the anthropomorphic 
Sea-god, These represent two stages of development of 
one idea — ^the view of the natural object as itself an ani- 
mated being, and the separation of its animating fetish-soul 
as a distinct spiritual deity. To follow the enquiry into 
classic times shows the same distinction as strongly marked. 
When Kleomenes marched down to Thyrea, having slaugh- 
tered a bull to the sea (o-^oy/affajuefof Se t{} OaXaa-a-ij Tavpov) 
he embarked his army in ships for the Tiryntbian land and 
Nauplia." Cicero makes Cotta remark to Balbus that ' our 
generals, embarking on the sea, have teen accustomed to 
immolate a victim to the waves/ and he goes on to ai^e, 



' Boamao, 'Guinea,' letter x'lx. ; in Pinkcrton, vdI. xri. p. 4S4. Burton, 
' Dahome,' vd3. ii. y. HI. See also below, cliap. iviii. (sacrifice). 

' Suhlegel, 'Ewe Spracho,' p. xiv. 

' Garcilasn Ae k Vega, • Ooniraentarios RealeSi' i. 10, vi. 17 ; Riv«ro k 
Tsdiudi, ' Foru,' p, 161. 

■• Stellar, ' Kamtaoliatka/ p. 266. 

• Sioliold, ' Nippon," ptrt v. p. S. 

« Herod, vi. 76. 
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not unfairly, that if the Earth herself is a goddess, what is 
she other than Tellus, and 'if the Earth, the Sea too, 
whom thou saidst to be Neptune.' * Here ia direct nature- 
worship in its extremest sense of fetish-worship. But in 
the anthropomorphic stage appear that dim prfe-Olympian 
figure of Nereua the Old Man of the Sea, father of the Ne- 
reids ia tlieir ocean caves, and the Homeric Poseidon the 
Earth-ahaker, who atablea his coursers in his cave in the 
.^^ean deeps, who harnesses the gold-maned steeds to his 
chariot and drives through the dividing waves, while the 
subject sea-beasts come up at the passing of their lord, a 
king 80 little bound to the element he governs, that he can 
come from the brine to sit in the midst of the gods in the 
assembly on Olympos, and ask the will of Zeus."'' 

Fire-worship brings into view again, though under dif- 
ferent aspects and with different results, the problems pre- 
sented by water-worship. Tlie real and absolute worship 
of fire falls into two great divisions, the first belonging 
rather to fetishism, the second to polytheisra proper, and 
the two apparently representing an earlier and later stage of 
theological ideas. The first is the rude barbarian's adora- 
tion of the actual flame which he watches writhing, roaring, 
devouring like a live animal ; the second belongs to an ad- 
vanced generalization, that aJiy individual fire is a mani- 
festation of one general elemental being, the Pire-god. 
Unfortunately, evidence of the exact meaning of fire-worship 
among the lower races is scanty, while the transition from 
fetishism to polytheism seems a gradual process of which 
the stages elude close definition. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that rites performed with fire are, though 
often, yet by no means necessarily, due to worship of the 
fire itself. Authors who have indiscriminately mixed up 
such rites as the new fire, the perpetual fire, the passing 



' Cicero, Da Natura Deoriini, iii. 20. 

" Homer, IL L 638, iiil 18, 3cx. 13. Welcker, 'flrieeh. Qbttwl.' vol. i 
p. 018 (Nerens), jt. 622 (PoseWon). Cox, 'Mythology of Arjan NatioiiH,' 
ToL ii. ch. vu 
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fchroDgh the fire, classing tbem as acts of fire-Toiship, with- 
oat proper evidence as to their meaning in any particular 
case, have added to the perplexitj of a subject not too ea&y 
to deal with, even under strict precautions. Two sources 
of error are espedally to be noted On the one hand, fire 
happens to be a usual means whereby sacrifices are trana* 
mitted to departed soala and deiti^ in general ; and on th« 
other hand, the ceremonies of earthly fire-worship are habi- 
tually and naturally transferred to celestial fire-worship in 
the religion of the Sun. 

It may best serve the present purpoae to carry a line of 
some of the best-defined facts which seem to bear on fire- 
worship proper, from savagery on into the higher culture. 
In the last century, Loskiel, a missionary among the North 
American Indians, remarks that ' In great danger, an 
Indian has been observed to lie prostrate on his face, and 
throwing a handiul of tobacco into the fire, to call aloud, as 
in an agony of distreas, " There, take and smoke, be paci- 
fied, and don't hurt roe." ' Of course this may have been 
a mere sacrifice transmitted to some other spiritual being 
throagh fire, but we have in this region explicit statements 
as to a distinct fire-deity. The Delawares, it appears from 
the same author, acknowledged the Fire-maoitu, first parent 
of all Indian nations, and celebrated a yearly festival in his 
honour, when twelve msnitus, animal and vegetable, at- 
tended him as subordinate deities.* In Korth-West America, 
in Washington Irving's accoimt of the Chinooka and other 
Columbia River Tribes, mention is made of the spirit which 
inhabits fire. Powerful both for evil and good, and seem- 
ingly rather evil than good in nature, this being must be 
kept in good humour by frequent offerings. The Fire-spirit 
has great influence with the wingeti aerial supreme deity, 
wherefore the Indians implore him to be their interpreter, 
to procure them success in hunting and fishing, fleet horses, 
obedient wives, and male children.* In the elaborately 

^ Latkiel, ' In<L of K. A.' jmtt i. pp. 41, IS, See abo J. G. HuJW, ^ 66. 
* Imng, 'Alton*,' vuL ii, uh, zvii. 
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Byatematic religion of Mexico, tliere appears in his proper 
place a Fire-god, closely related to the Sun-god in character, 
but keeping well marked his proper identity. His name 
was Xiuhteuctli, Fire-lord, and they called hiiu likewise 
Huehneteotl, the old god. Great honour was paid to this 
god Fire, who gives them heat, and bakes their cakes, and 
roasts their meat. Therefore at every meal the first morsel 
and libation were caat into the fire, and orery day the deity 
had incense burnt to him. Twice in the year were held his 
solemn festivals. At the first, a felled tree was set up in 
his honour, and the sacrificers danced round his fire with 
the human victims, whom afterwards they cast into a great 
fire, only to drag them out half roasted for the priests to 
complete the sacrifice. The second was distinguished by 
the rite of the new fire, so well known in connexion with 
solar worship; the friction-fire was solemnly made Itefore 
the image of Xiuhteuctli in his sanctuary in the court of 
the great teocalli, and the game brought in at the great 
hunt which began the festival was cooked at the sacred 
fire for the banquets that ended it.' Polynesia well knows 
from the raythologieal point of view Mahuika the Fire-god, 
who keeps the volcano-fire on his subterranean hearth, 
whither Maui goes down (as the Sim into the Underworld) 
to bring up fire for man; but in the South Sea islands 
there is scarcely a trace of actual rites of fire-worship.* In 
West Africa, among the gods of Dahome is Zo the fire- 
fetish ; a pot of fire is placed in a room, and sacrifice is 
offered to it, that fire may ' live ' there, and not go forth 
to destroy the house.^ 

Asia is a region w^here distinct fire-worship may be pecu- 
liarly well traced through the range of lower and higher 
civilization. The rude Kamchadals, worshipping all things 



' Torquetnada, 'Monitrquia ludi&iu,' ri. e. 2B, x. ts. 22, 30; Braweur, 
'M«xiqne,' vol. iii. pp. 492, 522, 536. 

* Schirron, 'Wanden*ge dor Neiia«eiander,' fcc, p. 32; Turner, 'Poly- 
neoia,' pp. 252, &27. 

» Btirton, 'Divhoroe,' vol. ii. p. 118 ; Schlegel, 'Ewe Sprache,' p. xv. 
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ikmt did tbem hmtm or good. wctAifftd Uie iie^ offering 
to it aoan of foxes and other gune. h» dMt ooe m^t tell 
bjr looking ai fan whether fche^ had hetm takao by haptiaed 
or heathen faasteiB.* TbeAiBoaof TrewvanhipAhehaBuii 
the Fire-ddtj a» the benebetor of men, the lawwengear to 
(be other goda, the purifier who heals the aieL* Tmaniaa 
tfibes Hkewiae bold fiie a SMxed ^»^'™■^^. nany Toi^az, Mom- 
gd, mkI Tctrk tribes aaerifiee to Fire, and some dans mil not 
eat neat withoot fint Uuoiring a morad vgoa the hearth. 
The foHowing paao age is from a Mongol weddjng-eong to 
the penoDified Fire, ' Mother 17 1, Queen of Fire, thou who 
art made from the elm that grows on the motmtain-tope of 
Changgai-Chan and Biircbata-Chui, tboa who didst come 
forth when heaven and earth divided, didst come forth from 
the footeteps of Mother Earth, and wast formed by the 
King of OodjH. Mother Ut, whose father is the hard steel, 
whrjae mother tit the flint, whose anoeetots are the elm-treeSt 
wboMe ithining reaches to the skj and pervades the earth. 
Goddew XJt, we bring thee yellow oil for offering, and a 
white wether with jellow head, thou who haat a manly son, 
a IjvauieoiiH (laughter-in-law, bright daughters. To thee^ 
Mother Ut, who ever lookest upward, we bring brandy in 
bowlH, and fat in both hands. Give prosperity to the 
Kipg's non (the bridegroom), to the King's daughter (the 
bride), and tu all tlie people!'^ As an analogue to 
HcphaiHtoH the Greek divine smith, may stand the Cir- 
caHHian Fire-god, Tlepe, patron of metal-workers, and the 
peaftantH whom he has provided with plough and hoe,* 

Among tlie most ancient cidtured nations of the Old 
World, Kgyptiane, Babylonians, Assyrians, accounts of fire- 
wonthip are absent, or bo scanty and obscure that their 

> Stellar, 'KuiiUctuilU,' {>. 270. 

* lUUihoIor ill 'Tr. Aa. Hoc, J*[«ii,' voU. r. svi. 

' CnjilWit, 'Film. Myth.' ).. 67; Biilingg, *K. Biusia,' jk 128 (Yakuts); 
liMtlAii, ' VontolhitittiTi von Wuicr uod Fauer,' in 'Zottaahr. Ftir Kthso- 
lugi«,' vol. i. i>. SH^j^ (Mfingoli). 

* Klmiini, 'Oultut Qwch.' rol. ». p, 85 (CiKMii*). Welclc«r, vol. i, 
l>, 0(1.1, 
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study IB more valuable in compiling the history than in 
elucidating the principles of religious For thia seientifio 
purpose, the more ftill and minute documents of Aryan 
religion can give a better answer. In various forma and 
under several names, the Fire-god ia known. Nowhere 
does he carry his personality more distinctly than under 
his Sanskrit name of Agni, a word which keeps its quality, 
though not its divinity, in the Latin 'ignia.' The name 
of Agni is the first word of the first hymn of the Rig- Veda : 
' Agnim ile puro-hitam yajnasya devain ritvijam ! — Agni I 
entreat, divine appointed priest of sacrifice!' The sacri- 
fice which Agni receives go to the gods, he is the mouth 
of the goda, but he is no lowly minister, as it is said in 
another hymn : 

' No god indeed, no mortal ia beyond (he might of thee^ the might; 
one, with the Maruta cotne hither, O Agni !' 

Such the mighty Agni ia among the gods, yet he cornea 
within the peasant's cottage to he protector of the domestic 
hearth. His worship hm survived the transformation of the 
ancient patriarchal Vedie religion of nature into the priest- 
ridden Hinduism of our own day. In India there may yet be 
found the so-called Fire-priests (Agnihotri) who perform ac- 
cording to Vedic rite the sacrifices entitling the woi-ahippers 
to heavenly life. The sacred fii-e-drill for churning the 
new fire by friction of wood (arani) is used so that Agni 
still is new-bom of the twirling fire-sticks, and receives 
the melted butter of the sacrifice.^ Among the records of 
fire-worship in Asia, is the account of Jonas Hanway's 
'Travels,' dating from about 1740, of the everlasting fire 
at the burning wells near Baku, on the Caspian. At the 
sacred spot stood several ancient stone temples, mostly 
arched vaults 10 to 15 feet high. One little temple was 

* See 'Records of the Past,' voL iii. p. IS?, vol. it p, U3 ; Saytx, 
^'Lectures on Rel, af Ancient Babylottiuts, ' p, 170. For aouoantiior Setnitio 

fire-worship, we Movers, 'Phonizier,' voL i. p. 32?, ftCt 337, Ac., 40J. 

* 'Rig-Vedft,' i. 1. 1, 19, 2, iii. 1. 19, 4c. ; Mm Miiller, vol. i. p. 59; 
Wftfd, 'HindotB,' vol. ii. p. ft3. Haug, 'Easftys on Ptriie,' iv, ; * Euly 
Hist, o( Mankind, p. 255. 
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Btill iified for worship, near the altar of which, about 
three feet high, a large hollow cane conveyed the gas up 
from the ground, burning at the mouth with a blue flama 
Here were generally forty or fifty poor devotees, come on 
pilgrimage from their country to make expiation for them- 
selves and others, and Bubsisting on wild celery, &c. These 
pilgrims are descriljod as marking their foreheads with 
saffron, and haviiig great veneration for a red cow; they 
wore little clothing, and the holiest of them kept one arm 
on their heads, or continued unmoved in some other pos- 
ture; they are described as Ghebers, or Gours, the usual 
Moslem term for Fire-worshippers,^ 

In general, this name of Ghebers is applied to the 
Zoroastrians or Parsis, whom a modern European would aU 
but surely point to if asked to instance a modern race of 
Fire-worahippera. Classical acconntK*} of the Persian reli- 
gion set down fire-worship as part and parcel of it ; the 
Magi, it is recorded, hold the gods to be Fire and Earth 
and Water ; and again, the Persians reckon the Fire to be 
a god ($^o^opov<nv).' On tlie testimony of the old religious 
books of the Parsis themselves, Fire, as the greatest Ized, 
as giver of increase and health, as craving for wood and 
scents and fat, seems to take tbo distinctest divine per- 
sonality. Their doctrine that Ardebehist, the presiding 
angel or spirit of fire, is adored, but not tlie material object 
be belongs to, is a perfect instance of the development of 
the idea of an elemental divinity from that of an animated 
fetish. When, driven by Moslem persecution from Persia, 
Parsi exiles landed in Gujarat, they described their reli- 
gion in an orticial document as being the worship of Agni 
or Fire, thus claiming for themselves a place among rec<^- 
niaed Himlu sects,^ In modem times, though for the most 
part the Parsis have found toleration and prosperity in 

• Hanway, * Journal of Travela,' Londrki), 17S8, rol. L cli. Irii. 
' Diog, Lnrt, Frocein. ii. €. 9«xtai Eiiipiriciu adv. Phjnoos, ix. ; Stzsbo^ 
XT, a, 18. 

" jfshn Wilton, 'The Pam Beligion,' eh. i?. ; 'AvmU,' Ir. by Sjriege], 
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India, yet an oppreased remnaftt o( the race still keeps up 
the everlasting fires at Yezd and Kirmaii, in their old Per- 
sian land. The modern Parais, as in Strabo's tiine, scruple 
to defile the fire or blow it %vith their breath, they abstain 
from smoking out of regard not to themselves but to the 
sacred element, and they keep up conBScrated ever-burning 
firea before which they do worship. Nevertheless, Prot 
Max Mtiller ia able to gay of the Parsis of our own day: 
'The Bo-called Fire- worshippers certainly do not worship 
the fire, and they naturally object to a name which seems 
to place them on a level with mere idolaters. All they 
admit is, that in their youth they are taught to face some 
luminous object while worshipping G-od, and that they 
regard the fire, like other great natural phenomena, as an 
emblem of the Divine power. But they assure ua that they 
never aak assistance or blessings from an unintelligent 
material object, nor is it even considered necessary to turn 
the face to any emblem whatever in praying to Ormuzd.'^ 
Now, admitting this view of fire-worship as true of the more 
intelligent Parsis, and leaving aside the question how far 
among the more ignorant this symbolism may blend (as in 
guch ca^s is usual) into actual adoration, we may ask what 
Ib the history of ceremonies which thus imitate, yet are not, 
fire-worship. The ethnographic answer is clear and instruc- 
tive. The Parsi ia the descendant of a race in this respect 
represented by the modem Hindu, a race who did simply 
and actually worship Fire. Fire-worship still forms a link 
historically connecting the Vedic with the ^roastrian 
ritual ; for the Agnishtoma or praise of Agni the Fire, 
where four goats are to be sacrificed and burnt, is repre- 
sented by the Yajishn ceremony, where the Parsi priests 
are now content to put some hair of an ox in a vessel and 
show it to the Fire. But the development of the more 
philosophic Zarathustrian doctrines has led to a result com- 
mon in the history of religion, that the ancient distiactly 

' Max Miiilar, 'Chipa,' vol. i. p. leo. Hmig, * Essafs on Parais,' p. 2SI. 
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meant rite has dwindled to a symbol, to be preserved with 
changed sense in a new theology. 

Somewhat of the same kind may have taken place among 
the European race who seem in some respects the closest 
relatives of the old Persians. Slavonic history possibly 
keeps up some trace of direct and absolute fire-worship, as 
where in Bohemia the Pagans are described as worshipping 
fires, groveSj trees, stones. But though the Lithuanians 
and Old Prussians and Russians are among the nations 
whose especial rite it was to keep up sacred everlasting fires, 
yet it seems that their fire-rites were in the symbolic stage, 
ceremonies of their great celestial-aolar i-eligion, rather than 
aote of direct worship to a Fire-god.' Classical religion, 
on the other hand, brings prominently into view the special 
deities of fire. Hephaistos, Vulcan, the divine metallurgist 
who had his temples on ^tna and Lipari, stands in especial 
connexion with the subterranean volcanic fire, and combines 
the nature of the Polyneaian Mahuika and the Circassian 
Tleps. The Greek Hestia, tlie divine hearth, the ever- 
virgin venerable goddess, to wtiora Zeiia gave fair office 
instead of wedlock, sits in the midst of the house, receiv- 
ing fat : — 

• Tg S* irarifp Ztv^ StoKt icaAfii' yipa^ avrl ydftAio, 
Ko-t T« fiicrtf oiKiji (cor' Oft tftTo jrtap iXova-a,.' 

In the high halls of gods and men she has her everlasting 
seat, and without her are no banquets among mortals, foij 
to Hestia first and last is poured the honey -sweet wine : — 

' EcTTt'ij, ^ iravTUf tv Bw/iatriv v^kouriv 
' A9a.tftx.T(iiy Tt Btwti- ^o-iiiii ip''^ofiiviur t' dv6p(aWm%' 
*E&pT)v ofSiov eXajft, wpnT^fjiSa Tifiifv, 
KitXoy c^qura yipa^ ttai Tt'fiiov' ov yap artp vov 
E^AaTTtVat OyTfTaitrw, h-' ov wp&rg wvfUiTQ rt 
^Etrriji dp)(6fttvo'i inrivStt fxtKiijBia otyov.' * 

In G-reek civil life, He&tia sat in house and assemblj as 



> HtnuMh, 'Shw. Hjth,' pp. 8S, 98. 

* Homer. Hymn, Aphrod, 29, HMtit 1. 

ToL ii pp. 686, an. 
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representative of domeBtic and social order. Like her in 
name and origin, but not altogether in development, is 
Veata with her ancient Roman cultus, and her retinue of 
virgins to keep up her pure eternal fire in her temple, need- 
ing no image, for she herself dwelt within : — 

' Eaae diu stuUus Yeatce simulacra putavi : 

Mox didjoi curvo nulU subesse tholq. 
Ignia inextinctus templo celatur in illo. 
EGHgiem nuMam Vesta nee ignis habet.'^ 

The last lingering reliea of fire-worship in Europe reach us, 
as usual, hoth through Turanian and Aryan channels of 
folklore. The Esthoniaii bride consecrates her new hearth 
and home by an offering of money cast into the fire, or laid 
on the oven for Tule-ema, Fire-mother,'^ The Carinthian 
peasant will ' fodder ' the fire to make it kindly, and throw 
lard or dripping to it, that it may not burn his house. To 
the Bohemian it is a godless thing to spit into the fire, 
'God's fire' as he calls it. It is not right to throw away 
the crumbs after a meal, for they belong to the fire. Of 
every kind of diab aorao should be given to the fire, and if 
some runs over it is wrong to scold, for it lielonga to the 
Are. It ia because these rites are now bo neglected that 
harmful firea so often break out* 

What the Sea ia to "Water-worship, in 8ome measure the 
Sun is to Pire-worship. From the doctrines and rites of 
earthly fire, varioua and ambiguous in character, generalized 
from many phenomena, appUed to many purposes, we pass 
to the religion of heavenly fire, whose great deity has a 
perfect definitenesa from his embodiment in one great indi- 
vidual fetish, the Sun. 

Rivalling in power and glory the all-encompassing Heaven, 
the Sim moves eminent among the deities of nature, no 
mere cosmic globe affecting distant material worlds by force 

I Ovid. Fast. vi. 296. 
* Boeder, 'Ehston Aborgl.' p. 28, Ac. 

» Wiittke, 'Volkwborgl,' i>, 86. Qrohmann, * AbergUttban aui BShmen,' 
p. 41, 
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in the guise of light and heat and graTlty, but a living 
reigning Lord: — 

' O thou, that witJi surposBiiig glory crown'd, 
Look'st from tbj sole dominion like the Qod 
Of this new world.' 

It is no exaggeration to say, with Sir William Jones, that 
one great fountain of all idolatrj' in the four quarters of the 
globe was the veneration paid by men to the sun : it is no 
more than an exaggeration to Bay with Mr. Helps of the 
Bun-worahip in Peni, that it was inevitable. Sun-worsMp is 
by no means universal among the lower races of mankind, 
but manifests itself in the upper levels of savage religion 
in districts far and wide over the earth, often assuming the 
prominence which it keeps and develops in the faiths of 
the barbaric world. Why some races are san-worshippeis 
and others not, is indeed too bard a question to answer in 
general terma. Yet oae important reason is obviouB, that 
the Sun is not so evidently the god of wild hunters and 
fishers, as of the tillers of the soil, who watch him day by 
day giving or taking away their wealth and their very life. 
On the geographical significance of eun-worahip, D'Orbigny 
has made a remark, suggestive if not altogether sound, 
connecting the worship of the aun not so much with tbe 
torrid regions where his glaring heat oppresses man all day 
long, and drives him to the shade for refuge, as with 
climates where his presence is welcomed for his life-giving 
heat, and nature chills at his departure. Thus while the 
low sultry forests of South America show little prominence 
of Sun-worship, this is the dominant organized cultus of 
the high table-lands of Peru and Cundinamarca,* The 
theory ts ingenious, and if not carried too far may often be 
supported. We may well compare the feelings witli which 
the sun-worshipping Massagetse of Tartary must have 
sacrificed their horses to the deity who freed them from the 
miseries of wluter, with tbe thoughts of men in those bum- 

1 D'Orliigpy, ^L'HoTuine Ami^Tieaiii,' tal. i, f>. 242. 
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ing Unda of Central Africa where, as Sir Samuel Baker 
Bays, ' the riBing of the sun i^ always dreaded . . , the sun 
is regarded as the common enemy,' words which recall 
Herodotus' old description of the Atlautes or Atarantea who 
dwelt in the interior of Africa, who cursed the srni at Ma 
rising, and abused him with shameful epithets for afflicting 
them with his burning heat, them and their land.' 

The details of Sun-worship among the native races of 
America give an epitome of its development among man- 
kind at large. Among many of the ruder tribes of the 
northern continent, the Sun is looked upon as one of the 
great deities, as representative of the greatest deity, or as 
that greatest deity himself. Indian chiefs of Hudson's Bay 
smoked thiice to the rising sun. In Vancouver Island men 
pray in time of need to the sun as he mounts toward the 
zenith. Among the Delawares the sun received sacrifice as 
second among the twelve great manitus: the Virginians 
bowed before him with uplifted hands and eyes as he rose 
and set; the Pottawatomie would climb aoraetimee at sun- 
rise on their huts, to kneel and offer to the luminary a mess 
of Indian com; his likeness is found representing the 
Great Manitu in Algoatiuin picture-writings. Father Hen- 
nepin, whose name is well known to geologists m the 
earliest visitor to the Falls of Niagara, about 1678, gives 
an account of the native tribes, Sioux and others, of this 
far-west region. He describes them as venerating the Suii, 
'which they recognize, though only in appearance, as the 
Maker and Preserver of all things ; ' to him first they offer 
the calumet when they light it, and to him they often 
present the best and most delicate of their game in the lodge 
of the chiefj 'who profits more by it than the Sun.' The 
Creeks regarded the Sun as symbol or minister of the Great 
Spirit, sending toward him the first puff of the ealumet at 
treaties, and bowing reverently toward him in confirming 
their council talk or haranguing their warriors to battle.* 

• Herod, i. 216, iv. lU. Baker, 'Albert Nynum,* vol. i. p. !4I. 

* Wsitz, ' AntUrolwldgie,' »ol, iii. [i. 181 {Hudson's B., rottawatomie*), 
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Among the rude Botocudos of Brazil, the idea of the Sun 
aa the great good deity seeiiis not unknown; the Arauca- 
niane are described as bringing offerings to him as highest 
deity ; the Puelches as ascribing to the sun, and praying to 
him for, all good things they possess or desire; the Dia- 
guitas of Tucuman aa ha\'ing temples dedicated to the Sun, 
whom they adored, and to whom they consecrated birds' 
feathers, which they then brought back to their cabins, and 
sprinkled from time to time with the blood of animals.^ 

Such accounts of Sun-worship appearing in the lower 
native culture of America, may be taken to repToeent its 
first stage. It is on the whole within distinctly higher cul- 
ture that its second stage appeal's, where it has attained to 
full development of ritual and appurtenance, and become in 
some cases even the central doctrine of national religion 
and statecraft. Sun-worship had reached this level among 
the Natchez of Louisiana, witli whom various other tribes of 
this district stood in close relation. Every morning at sun- 
rise the great Sun-chief stood at the house-door facing the 
east, shouted and prostrated himself thrice, and smoked 
first toward the sun, and then toward the other three 
quarters. The Sun-temple was a circular hut some thirty 
feet across and dome-roofed : liere in the mitlst was kept up 
the everlasting fire, here prayer was offered thrice daily, and 
here were kept images and fetishes and the Imnes of dead 
chiefs. The Natchez government was a solar hierarchy. 
At its head stood the great chief, called the Sun or the 



20& (Virguiiiius), J. G. Miiller, 'Ainer. VmtV p. U7 (DekwAn*, Sioux, 
Mingo*, Ac). SproBt, 'Ind. of Vancouver's I,' in 'Tr. Eth. 8<w.' toI. y. 
p. 253. Loskitil, ' Ind. of N. A,' jiart i. ji 43 (DBlawnrca). Hcnnejiin, ' Voy»g« 
dan* l'AiD^riqu«, ' [>. SO^i (Bwux.), &c Bartrtini, ' Ureek and Cherokee Ind.' 
in 'Tr. Amer. Eth. Soc.' vol. iil. fnirt i. y<ji. 20, 26; lee a\m SohoolcrsFt, 
• Ind. Triliea,' pwt ii. p. 127 (Cotniinclica, kc) ; Morgan, ' Iroquois,' p. 184 ; 
Gregg, vol, ti. p, 238 (Sliiwnees) ; but compare the remarks of Brinton, 
•Mjtha of Kew World,' p. 141. 

' Martius, 'Ethnog- Amer.' toL i. jk 327 (B«tocudo«). Waiu, voL iii. 
pi, 618 {Ar«uc«ni»n»). Dobmhoffer, vol. ii. p. 89 (Pnelclies). Ctiartevciji, 
'Uiflt du P&mguiiy,' vol. i. p. 331 (Diagnitiuj. J. G. Mullcr, |i. 2t>& 
(Botocudos, Aocaa, DisguiUui). 
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Sun's brother, higb priest and despot over his people. By 
his side stood hig sister or ueareat femalo relative, the 
female chief who of all women was alone permitted to 
enter the Sun-temple. Her son, after the custom of female 
suoceasion common among the lower races, would anceeed 
to the primacy and chiefship ; and the solar family took to 
themselves wives and husbands from the plebeian order, 
who were their inferiora in life, and were slain to follow them 
as attendants in death.* Another nation of sun-worship- 
pers were the Apaiachea of Florida, whoso daily service was 
to salute the Sun at their doors as he rose and set. The 
Sun, they said, had built hia own conical mountain of 
Olaimi, with its spiral patli leading to the cave-temple, in 
the east side. Here, at the four solar festivals, the 
worshippers saluted the rising sun with chants and incense 
as his rays entered the sanctuary, and again when at mid- 
day the sunbgbt poured down upon tlie altar through the 
hole or shaft pierced for this purpose in the rocky vault of 
the cave; through this passage the sun-birds, the tonat- 
zuli, were let Hy up sunward as messengers, and the cere- 
mony was over.- Day by day, in the temples of Mexico, 
the rising sun was welcomed with blast of horns, and 
incense, and offering of a little of the officiators' own blood 
drawn from tlieir ears, and a sacrifice of tinails, Saying, 
the Sun has risen, we know not how he will fulfil his 
coxirse nor whether misfortune will happen, they prayed to 
him — ' Our Lord, do your office prosperously.' In dis- 
tinct and absolute personality, the di^nne Sun in Aztec 
theology was Tonatinh, whose huge pyramid-mound stands 
on the plain of Teotihuacau, a witness of his worship for 
future ages. Beyond this, the religion of Mexico, in its 
complex system or congeries of great gods, such as results 
from the mixture and alliance of the deities of several 
nations, shows the solar element rooted deeply and widely 
in other personages of its divine mythology, and attributes 

^ Charlcvoi*, ' JfcnlVetle Fmnce,' Vol, Vl. t>. 172 ; Wiiil?., vol. iii. ]i, 217. 
' Hochefort, 'lies Aiitillua,' book ii. cli, viii. 
11. — tr 
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especially to the Sun the title of Teotl, God.* Again, 
the high plateau of Bogota in New Granada was the seat 
of the Bemi-civiliised Cliibchas or Mujiicas, of whose myth- 
ology and religion the leading ideas were given by the 
Sun. The Sun was the great deity to whom the human 
sacriBces were offered, and ©Bpecially tliat holieat sacrifice, 
the blood of a pure captive youth daubed on a rock on a 
mountain-top for the rieiug sun to shine on. lu native 
Muysca legeud, the mythic cLvilizer of the land, the teacher 
of agriculture, the founder of the theocracy and iustitutor 
of Bim-worship, is a figure in whom we cannot fail to 
discern the personal Sun himself.* It is thus, lastly, in 
the far more celebrated native theocracy to the south. In 
the royal religion of Peru, the Sun was at once ancestor 
and founder of the dynasty of Incas, who reigned as hie 
representatives and almost in his person, who took wives 
from the convent of viiguis of the Sim, and whose de- 
scendants were the solar race, the ruling aristocracy. The 
Sim's innumerable Hocks of llamas grazed on the mountains, 
and his fields were tilled in the valleys, his temples stood 
throughout the land, and first among them the 'Place of 
Gold' in Cuzco, where his new fire was kindled at the 
annual solar festival of Itaymi, and where his splendid 
golden disc with human countenance looked forth to receive 
the first rays of its divine original. Sun-worship was 
ancient in Peru, but it was the Incaa who made it the great 
state religion, imposing it wherever their wide conquests 
reached, till it became the central idea of Peruvian life.* 



' Torquetnada, 'HotiarquU Indibiia,' ii. c 34 ; S&h&ipin, 'Hist, de Nueva 
EspAlta,* ii. App. ill Kiugsborouj^li,' Antiquities of Mexico ;' W«itz, vol. i». 
p, 138; J. 0. MciIIer, |i, 474, 4c. ; BrnMeur, ' Nejci^ne,' vol, iii. p. 487 j 
Tylor, ' Mexico,' ji, 141. 

■ FiedrahitA, ' Hist. Gcd. di< las Cou'iuiitM del Naevo Rey&ode Gratuda,' 
Antwerp, 1S88 : p&rt i. book i. c. iii. iv. ', niimlKiIdt, ' Viteg dea CTordill^rw ;' 
W«[z, ™l, iv, p, 352, kc. ; J. G. Miiller, |i. 432, i^v, 

* OftKiluode U Vega, '^ CotnmeuUrios BmIh,' lib. L c. IS, Ac, iii. c. 20 ; 
V. t. S, « ; ' Bitn and Uwi o( the Ynou,' tr. ft ed. by C. E. M*rkhuii, 
(H«klu)t Hot., 1873) j.. 84 ; Piescolt, ' Pem,' book i. eli. iii. ; W«iU, wU 
iv. Y- 447, &c. : J. U. Miiller, p. 362, Ac 
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The culture of the Old World never surpassed this highest 
range of Sun-worship in the New. 

In Australia and Polynesia the place of the solar god or 
hero 18 rather in myth than in religion. In Africa, though 

'found in some districts,' Sun-worship is not very con- 
Bpicuous out of Egypt, In tracing its Old World develop- 
ment, we begin among the ruder Allophylian tribes of Asia, 
and end among the great polytheistic nations. The north- 
east quarter of India shows the doctrine well defined among 
the indigenous stocks. The Bodo and Dhiiual place the Sun 
in tlie pantheon as an elemental god, though in practical 
rank below the sacred rivers.^ The Kol tribes of Bengal, 
Mundas, Oraons, Santals, know and worship as supreme, 
Sing-bonga, the Sun-god ; to bim some tribes ofi'er white 
animals in token of his purity, and while not regarding him 
aa author of sickness or calamity, they will resort to him 
when other divine aid breaks down in sorest need.^ Among 
the Khouda, Bura Pennu the Light-god, or Bella Pennu 
the Sun-god, is creator of all things in heaven and earth, 
and great first cause of good. As such, he is worshipped 
by his own sect above the ranks of minor deities whom he 
brought into being to carry out the details of the universal 
work.'' The Tatar tribes with much unanimity recognize as 
a great god the Sun, w!i06e figure may be aeen beside the 
Moon's on their magic drums, from Siberia to Lapland, 

I Castren, the ethnologist, speaking of the Samoyed expre«- 
Bion for heaven or doity in general (jilibeambaertje), tells an 
anecdote from hie travels, which gives a lively idea of the 
thorough simple nature-religion still possible to the wan- 
derers of the steppes. ' A Samoyed woman,' he aaya, ' told 
me it was her habit every morning and evening to step out 
of her tent and bow down before the sun ; m tlie morning 

1 Meiners, •Geach, der Bel,' vol. i. p. 383. Burtoa, 'Centnd Afr.' vol. U. 
p, 346 ; ' Daliome,' vol. it, p, H7, 

^ HodgBDD, 'Abor. of InJin,' p]i. 167, 175 (Bodoa, &c, ). 

• Dalton, 'Kols,' in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vi. ji. 33 (Orftoiw, Ac.) ; Hunter, 
' AuhjiIh of Hural Bengoil,' p. l&i {Sa.iiUls], 

* Maqiliei-son, ' India,' p. 84, Ac. (KLondi-). 
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saying, 'When thou Jilibeambaertje risest, I too rise from 
my bed ! 'in the evening, * When thou Jilibeambaertje siakeat 
down, I too get me to rest ! ' The woman bronglit this as a 
proof of her assertion that e%'en among the Samoyeda they 
said their morning and evening prayers, but she added with 
pity that ' there were also among them wild people who nevet 
sent up a prayer to God.' Mongol hordes may still he met 
with whose shamans invoke the Sun, and throw milk up 
into the air as an offering to him, while the Karagas Tatars 
would bring to him as a sacrifice the head and heart of 
bear or stag, Tunguz, Ostyaks, Woguls, worship him in a 
character blending with that of their highest deity and 
Heaven-god; while among the Lapps, Baiwe the Sun, 
though a mighty deity, stood in rank below Tiermes the 
Thunder-god, and the gTe&t celestial mler who had come to 
bear the Norwegian name of Storjunkare.' 

In direct personal nature-worship like that of Siberian 
nomades of our day, the solar cultU8 of the ancient pastoral 
Aryans had its source. The Vedic bards sing of the great 
god Sfirya, knower of beings, the all-revealer before whom 
the start depait with the nights like thieves. We approach 
Sflrya (they say) shining god among the gods, light most 
glorious. He shines on the eight regions, the three worlds, 
the seven rivers ; the goldeti-handed Savitar, all-seeing, 
goes between heaven and earth. To him they pray, ' On 
thy ancient paths, O Savitar, dustlesB, well made, in the 
air, on those good-going paths this day preserve us and 
bless us, God!' Modem Hinduism is full of the 
andent Sun-worship, in oflTerings and proetrations, in daily 
rites and appointed festivals, and it is Savitar the Sun 
who is invoked in the ' gityatri,' the time-honoured formula 
repeated day by day since long-past ages by every Brah- 
man : ' Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi 

' Oksti^n, ' Finn. Myth.' pp. 16, 51, 4c. Meiners, I.e. C«'orgi, ' EeiM im 
Huss. Eeicln' vol. i. [ip. 275, 317. Klenini, 'Cultftr-Gcjwiiifhte,' vol. iii p, $7, 
Sun- Worship in J«paii, Slebold, ' N{p[ioD,' put t. p. 9. For fiorthcir endena 
M lo MTage and WlMrii' woi-gbip or Hie Sun u Supi-emc Dcitjr, am «h&|t. 
ZTii 
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dhiyo yo nah prakodaySt. — Let ua meditate on the desirable 
light of the divine Sun ; may he rouse our minds ! ' Every 
morning the Brahman worships the auii, standing on one 
foot and reating the other against liia ankle ur heel, looking 
towards the east, holding hia hands open before him in a 
hollow form, and repeating to hiniHelf these prayers: 'The 
rays of light announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully 
rising to illumine the universe.' — ' He rises, wonderful, the 
eye of the auu, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and sky with his luminous net ; 
he is the aoul of all that ia fixed or locomotive,'— ' That 
eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the east ; may we 
gee him a hundred years ; may we live a hundred years ; 
may we hear a hundred years.' — ' May we, preserved by 
the divine power, contemplating heaven above the region of 
darkness, approach the deity, most splendid of luminaries!'* 
A Vedie celestial deity, Mitra the Friend, came to be deve- 
loped in the Persian religion into that great ruling divinity 
of light, the victorious Mithra, lord of life and head of all 
created beings. The ancient Persian Mihr-Yasht invokes 
him in the character of the sun-light, Mithra with wide 
pastures, whom the lords of the regions praise at early dawn, 
who as the first heavenly Yazata rises over Hara-terezaiti 
before the sun, the immortal with swift steeds, who first 
with golden form seizes the fair Bummits, then surroimds 
the whole Aryan region. Mithra came to be regarded as 
the very Sun, as where Dionyaoa addresses the Tyrian Bel, 
'el-re tru Utdpni 'BeXiof Ba^uXwof' Hifl worship spread 
from the East across the Koman empire, and in Eui-ope he 
takes rank among the great solar gods absolutely identified 
with the personal Sun, as in this inscription on a lioraan 
altar dating from Trajan's time — 'Deo Soli Mithras.' * 

' 'Rig- Veda,' i. 36, 60; iii. 62, 10. M»i MilUer, 'Lectures,' 2ad Sor. 
pp. 378, 411 5 ' Chips,' vi>l. i. [>. 19. Colubrooke, ' Eaaays,' vol. L pp, 30, 133. 
Ward, ' Hindoos,' vol. ii, p. 43. 

^ ' Ehordah-Avesta,' xivi. in Avesta tr. by Spiegel, vol, iii. ; M. Haug, 
' Essays on Pars is. ' Stvabo, xv. 3, 13, Nonnus, a.1, 400. Movers, 'Phonixter,' 
vol. i. p. ISO; ''R\lvWSf»}^iK^Tifi'; * Aiij OKiMjroip'HXiou.' 
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The earlier Sun-worship of Europe, upon which thiB new 
Oriental variety waa intruded, in certain of its developmeuta 
shows the same clear pcraonality. The Greek Helios, to 
whom horses were sacrificed on the mountain -top of Tau* 
getofl, was that same personal Sun to whom Sokratea, wlien 
he had staid rapt in thought till daybreak, offered a jirayer 
before he departed {eiretT uixer aTriMv irpotr€u^nfJL€vo^ Tip 
nhtus)} Ciesar devotes to the Grerman theology of his time 
three lines of Ma Commentaries, They reckon in the num- 
ber of the gocb, he says, those only whom they perceive and 
whose benefits they openly enjoy /Sun and Vulcan and Moon, 
the rest they know not even by report.- It is true that 
Caesar's short summary does no justice to the real number 
and quality of the deities of the German pantheon, yet hia 
forcible description of nature-worship in its most primitive 
stage may probably be true of the direct adoration of the 
Bun and moon, and possibly of lire. On the other hand, 
European sun-worship leads into the most perplexing pro- 
blems of mythology, "Well might Cicero exclaim, ' How 
many suns are set forth by the theologians!'* The 
modem student who shall undertake to discriminate among 
the Sun-goda of European lands, to separate the solar and 
non-solar elements of the Greek Apollo and Herakles, or 
of the Slavonic Swatowit, has a task before him complicate 
with that all but hopeless difliculty which besets the study 
of myth, the moment that the clue of direct comparison 
with nature falls away. 

The religion of ancient Egypt is one of which we know 
much, yet little — much of its temples, rites, names of 
deities, liturgical formulas, but little of the esoteric reli- 
gious ideas which lay hidden within these outer manifesta- 
tions. Yet it is clear that central solar conceptions as it 

1 put Sympos. ixivi. Soe Welckflr, 'Orifcli. Giitterleliru,' vol. i. mi. 400, 
412. 

^ Cffisar de Bella Gallico, vi. 21 : ' Deorum numero eoa solos ducitnt, 
que* cemunt et quomm aperte opibug jiivauttir, Solem et Vutcanvim et 
Ltintni, reliquos nu Tama ijutdem <ujc<<[ieruDt.' 

* Ciceio de N^atura Deoruu, iil. 21. 
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were radiate through the Egyptian theology, Ra, who 
traverses in his boat the upper and lower regions of the 
universe, is the Sun himself in plain cosmic peraonality. 
And to take two obvious instances of solar characters in 
other deities, Osiris the manifester of good and truth, who 
dies by the powers of darkness and becomes judge of the 
dead in the west-land of Araenti, is solar in his divine 
nature, as is also his son Horns, sniiter of the monster Set.* 
In the religions of the Semitic race, the place of the Sun is 
marked through a long range of centuries. The warning 
to the Israelites lest they should worship and serve sun, 
moon, and stars, and the mention of Josiah taking away the 
horses that tlie Kings of Judah had given to the sun, and 
burning the chariots of the sun with fire,- agree with the 
place given in other Semitic religions to the Sun-god, 
Shamas of Assyria, or Baal, even expressly qualified as 
Baal-Shemesh or Lord Sim. Syrian religion, like Persian, 
introduced a new phase of Sun-worship into Rome, the 
cultua of Elagabal, and the vile priest emperor who bore 
this divine name made it more intelligible to elaasie ears 
as HeUogabalua.' Eusebiua is a late writer as regards 
Semitic religion, but with such facts as these before iis 
we need not withhold our confidence from him when he 
describes the Phoenicians and Egyptians as holding Sim, 
Moon, and Stars to be gods, sole causes of the generation 
and destruction of all things.* 

The widely spread and deeply rooted religion of the Sun 
naturally offered strenuous resistance to the invasion of 
Christianity, and it was one of the great aigna of the reli- 
gious change of the civilized world when Constantine, that 
ardent votary of the Sun, abandoned the faith of Apollo 
for that of Christ. Amalgamation even proved possible 



' See WilkiuBOD, 'Ancient EgyptitiuB'; Renouf, ^Religion of Ancient 
Egypt.' 

" Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3 ; 2 Kings jtjtiii. 11. 

' Movers, ' Plumixier,' vol. i. pp. 133, 180, Ik. Lainprid. Heliggahal. i, 

* EuB«b, Pfiejia.rBit. Evang. i, 9, 
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between the dodriiiiea of Sabeisai and Cbiutianity. and in 
and near Armenia a sect of Suti-worshippeta have lasted 
into laodem times under the profession of Jacobite Chris-^ 
tians ;' a parallel case within the limits of Mohammedanism 
being that of Bedain Arabs who still continue the old < 
ration of the rising sun, in spite of the Prophet's e3q)r 
command not to bow before the sun or moon, and in sjnfe 
of the good Moslem's dictum, that * the sun rises between 
the devil's boms.'- Actual worship of the sun in Chris- j 
tendom soon shrank to the stsge of survivaL In Lndan'fl 
time the Greeks kissed their hands as an act of worship U»] 
the rising sun; and Tertullian had still to complain of 
many Christiana that with an aEfectation of adoring the 
heavenly bodies thej would move their lips toward the sun- 
rise (Sed et plerii^ue vestmm aCTectatione aliquando et ccetestia 
adorandi ad solis ortum labia vibratk).' In the 5th ceuturjr. 
Leo the Great complains of certain Christians who, before 
entering the Basilica of St. Peter, or from the top of a hill, 
would turn and bow to the rising sun ; this comes, he sajs, 
jiartly of ignorance and partly of the spirit of paganism,* 
To this day, in the Upper Palatinate, the peasant takes off 
his hat to the rising Bun ; and in Fomerania, the fever- 
stricken patient is to pray thrice turning toward the sun 
at sunrise, 'Dear Sun, come soon down, and take the 
seventy-seven fevers from me. In the name of God the 
Father, &c.' '' 

For the raost part, the ancient rites of solar worship are 
represented in modem Christendom in two ways; by the 
ceremonies connected with turning to the east, of which an 
account is given in an ensuing chapter under the heading 
of Orientation; and in the continuance of the great sun- 

' Neuul«r, 'Charoli Uittorjr,' voL vi p. 341. Omten Niebuhr, * Bhm- 
btKbr/ rol. a p. $99. 

* Palgi»T«, ' Ankia,' vol L p. 9 ; roU U. p. 2&S. See Korui, ilL 37, 

* TertuUJjui. Apolng. adr. 0«nUt^ jcri Bee ImciAD. de Skltat zriu ; o 

|Mre Job xxxi. 'H, 

* Leo. L Strm. rtii, in K»Ut. Dom. 

* WutUce, > VolkttbergUube,' i-. 160. 
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feativala, countenanced by or incorporated in Christianitj. 
Spring-tide, reckoned by so many peoples as Few- Year, has 
in great measure had ita aolar eharacteriBtica transferred to 
the Paschal festival. The Easter btjufires with which the 
North German hills used to be ablaze mile after mile, are 
not altogether given up by local custom. On Easter morn- 
ing in Saxony and Braudenburg, the peasants still climb the 
hill-tops before dawn, to see the rising sun give his three 
joyful leaps, as our forefathers used to do in England in the 
days when Sir Thomas Browne so quaintly apologized for 
declaring that ' the sun doth not dance on Easter Day.' 
The solar rite of the New Fire, adopted by the Roman 
Church as a Paschal ceremony, may still be witnessed ja 
Europe, with ita solemn curfew on Easter Eve, and the 
ceremonial striking of the new holy fire. On Easter Eve, 
under the solemn auspices of the Greek Church, a mob of 
howling fanatics crush and trample to death the vietima 
who faint and fall in their struggles to approach the most 
shameless impoattire of modern Christendom, the miracu- 
lous fire from heaven which descends into the Holy Sepul- 
chre.^ Two other Christian festivals have not merely had 
solar rites transferred to them, but seem distinctly them- 
selves of solar origin. The Konian winter-solstice festival, 
83 celebrated on December 25 (VIII. KaL Jan.) in con- 
nexion with the worship of the Sun-god Mithra, appears to 
have been instituted in this special form after the Eastern 
campaign of Aurelian A.D, 273, and to this festival the day 
owes ita apposite name of Birthday of the Uneouquered 
Sun, ' Dies Natalis Solis invicti.' With full symbolic 
appropriateness, though not with hiatorical justiiicatioii, 
the day was adopted in the Western Church, where it 
appeal's to have been generally introduced by the 4th 
century, and whence in time it passed to the Eastern 
Church, as the solemn anniversary of the birth of Christ, 

1 Grimm, ' Deatscho Mjtk' p. 581, kc. Wuttke, l.p, 17, SJ3, BiiJid, 
' Pop, Ant.' voL i |). Ifi7, Ac. ' Early Hist of Mankind,' p. 280. Mttttay'i 
'Haudbook for ayrift and Palostiao/ IMS, p. 162. 
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the Christian Dies Natalia, Christmas Day. Attempte 
have been made to ratif/ this date as matter of history, 
but no valid nor even consistent early Chriatian tradition 
vouches for it. The real solar origin of the festival is 
dear from the writings of the Fathers after its inatitvition. 
In religious syraboliam of the material and spiritual sun, 
Augustine and Gregory of Nyssa dificourse on the glowing 
light and dwindling darkness that follow the Nativity, while 
Leo the Great, among whose people the earlier solar mean- 
ing of the festival evidently remained in strong remem- 
brance, rebukes in a sermon the pestiferous persuasion, as 
he calls it, that this solemn day is to be honoured not for 
the birth of Christ, but for the rising, as they say, of the new 
sun.^ As for modern memory of the sun-ritea of mid-winter, 
Europe recognizea Christmas as a primitive solar festival by 
bonfires which our 'yule-log,' the 'souche de Noel,' still 
keeps in mind ; while the adaptation of ancient solar thought 
to Christian allegory is as plain as ever in the Christmas 
service chant, ' Sol novus oritur.' * The solar Christmas 
festival has its pendant at Midsummer. The summer 
Boktice was the great season of fire-festivals throughout 
Europe, of bonfires on the heights, of dancing round and 
leaping through the fires, of sending blazing fire-wheels to 
roll down from the hills into the valleys in sign of the sun's 
descending course. These ancient rites attached themselves 
in Christendom to St. John's Eve.^ It seems as though 
the same train of symbolism which had adapted the mid- 
winter festival to the Nativity, may have suggested the 
dedication of the midsummer festival to John the Baptist, 
in dear allusion to hia words, 'He must increase, biit I 
must decrease/ 

> Sen Pauly, 'Be«l-Encyclo|i.'8.v. *Sol ;' Petavius, * Julisni Iniju Oiwn,' 
SdO-S, 377. Bingham, * Aiitiqtiitiea of Chrutian Chunili,' book xx, ch. ir, ; 
Keander, 'Churcli Hut' ro). iii, p. 137; Beausobre, ' HUL de Maoicbfe,* 
vol. ii. p. 691 ; (.iifblmu, cb. xxii. ; Creuzer, 'Syiubolik/ vol. i, |i. 76i| te. 

* Qrimni, ' D. M.' pii. 693, 1223. Brand, ' Pojiular Autiquitiw,* vol. i. 
|t. 467. Uoiiuier, 'Traditioua Po|ialaire8,' |i. 188. 

■ fSrimtii, 'D. M.* (1. 5S3 ; Brand, vol. i. p. 268 ; Wuttki-, y^f. II, 140. 
Beausolire, I.e. 
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Moon-worship, naturally ranking below Sun-worship in 
importance, ranges tlirough nearly the same district of 
culture. There are remarkable cases in which the Moon 
is recognized as a great deity by tribes who take leas ac- 
count, or none at all, of the Siin. The rude savages of 
Brazil seem especially to worship or respect the moon, by 
wiiich they regulate their time and festivals, and draw their 
omens. They would lift up their hands to the moon with 
wonder-struck exclamations of teh ! teh ! they would have 
children smoked by the eorcerera to preserve them from 
moon-given sickness, or the women would hold up their 
babes to the Iimiinary. The Botocudos are said to give the 
highest rank among the heavenly bodies to Taru the Moon, 
as causing thunder and lightning and the failure of vege- 
tables and fruits, and as e^'en sometimes falling to the earth, 
whereby many men die.' An old account of the Cariba 
describes them as esteeming the Moon more than the Sun, 
and at new moon coming out of their houses crying 'Be- 
hold the Moon!'^ The Ahts of Vancouver's Island, it is 
stated, worship the Sun and Moon, particularly the full 
moon and the sun ascending to the zenith. Itegarding the 
Moon as husband and the Sun as wife, their prayers are 
more generally addressed to the Moon aa the superior deity ; 
he is the highest object of their worship, and they speak of 
him as ' looking down upon the earth in answer to prayer, 
and seeing everybody.'* With a somewhat diflerent turn 
of mythic fancy, the Hurona seem to have considered Ata- 
entsic the Moon as maker of the earth and man, and grand- 
mother of louskeha the Sun, with whom she governs the 
world,* In Africa, Moon-worship is proniiuent iu an Itu- 
niense district where Sun-worship is unknown or insiguifi- 
eant. Among south-central tribes, men will watch for the 

> S^iix aod Martiua, ' Reke in Brmtilien,' vol. i. pii. 377, 381 ; MnrtiuB, 
'Etlinog. Amer.' vol. i. p. 327 ; Pr. Mm. v. Wted, vol. ii. p. 68; J. G. 
Miiller, p]i. 218, 2S4 ; also Musters, * Patagomana,' ii[i. fiS, US, 

'' I>e la. Bordc, ' Caraibes,' \i. 625. 

' Sjiroat, 'SaviigB Life,' p. 208 ; ' Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. v. p. 2&3. 

* Brelwuf in ' Kul. dee J&.' 1635, p. S*. 
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first glimpse of the new Moon, which they hail with shouts 
of kua ! and vociferate prayera to it ; on such an occasion 
Dr. Livingstone's Makololo prayed, 'Let our jnuruey with 
the white uian to prosperoua ! ' &c.^ These people keep 
holiday at new-moon, as indeed in many countries her 
worship is connected with the settlement of periodic festivals. 
Negro triljefl seem almost universally to greet the new Moon, 
whether in delight or disgust. The G-uinea people fling 
themselves about with droll gestures, and pretend to throw 
firebrands at it; the Ashango men behold it with super- 
Btitioua fear ; the Fetu negroes jumped thrice into the air 
with hands together and gave thanks.- The Congo people 
fell on their knees, or stood and clapped their hands, crying, 
' So may 1 renew my life as thou art renewed ! ' * The 
Hottentots are deseritod early in the last century as dancing 
and singing all night at new and full moon, calling the Moon 
the Great Captain, and crying to him ' Be greeted ! ' 
' Let us get much honey ! ' ' May our cattle get much to 
eat and give much milk !' With the same thought as that 
juBt noticed in the district north-west of them, the Hotten- 
tots connect the Moon in legend with that fatal message 
sent to Man, which ought to have promised to the human 
race a moon-like renewal of life, but which was perverted 
into a doom of death like that of the beast who brought it.* 
The more iLSual status of the Moon in the religions of 
the world is, as nature suggests, that of a subordinate com- 
panion deity to the Sun, such a position as is acknowledged 
in the precedence of Sunday to Monday. Their various 
mutual relations as brother and sister, husband and wife, 
have already been noticed here as matter of mythology. 
Afl wide-lying rude races who place them thus side by side 
in their theology, it is enough to mention the Delawares of 

^ Lmngstone, * 8. Afr.' p. 23G ; WuU, vol. il |ip. 175, 342, 

" Roraer, 'Guiuea,' |i. Si; Da Ohnilla, ' AshwiBO-Uttii,' ji. 428; «M 
Purohu, voj. V, j>. 788, Mulier, ' Petti,' (>. 47. 

' Herolls, ' Congo,' in PinkartoD, vol. z^i. p. 273. 

* Knlbe, ' Beach rjTing van de Kup de Oo«de Hoti|i,' ]*rt L xiix. 8m 
naU, vol. L p. 365, 
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North America,' the Ainoa of Yeaso,^ tbe Bodoa of North- 
East-India/ the Tunguz of Siberia.* This is the state of 
things which continues at higher levels of syBtematic civili- 
zation. Beside the Mexican Tonatinh the Sun, Metztli the 
Moon had a smaller pyramid and temple ; '' in Bogota^ the 
Moon, identified in local myth with the Evil Deity, bad 
her place and figure in the temple beside the Sun her hus- 
band ; " the Peruvian Mother-Moon, Mama-Quilla, had her 
silver disc-face to match the golden one of her brother and 
husband the Sun, whose companion she had been in the 
legendary civilizing of the landJ In the ancient Kami- 
religion of Japan, tlie supreme Sun-god ranks high above 
the Moon-god, who was worshipped under the form of a 
fox.^ Among the historic iiatioiia of the Old World, docu- 
ments of Semitic culture show Sun and Moon side by side. 
For one, we may take the Jewish law, to stone with stones 
till they died the man or woman who ' hath gone and 
served other gods, and worshipped them, either the sun, 
or moon, or any of the host of heaven/ For another, let 
us glance over the curious record of the treaty-oath between 
Philip of Macedon and the general of the Carthaginian and 
Libyan army, which so well shows how the original identity 
of nature-deities may y>e forgotten in their different local 
shapes, so that the same divinity may come twice or even 
three times over in as many national names and forms. 
Herakles and Apollo stand in company with the personal 
Sun, and aa well as the personal Moon is to be seen the 
' Carthaginian deity,' whom there is reason to look on as 
Astarte, a goddess latterly of lunar nature. This is the 
list ol deities invoked : ' Before Zeus and Hera and 



' Loskiel, ' Ind. of N. A.' jisrt i. p. *3. 

* Biokniore, 'Ainoa,' iu 'Tr. Etb. 8i>c.' vol, vii, \k 20. 
' Hodgson, ' Abor, of India,' p. 167. 

* Georgi, 'Reiaeini Russ- R.' vol. i. p. 276. 

° Clftvigero, ' Mesaiuo,' vol. ii. I'p. S, 35 ; Tylor, 'Mexico,' I.e. 

« WaitK, vol. iv. p. 362. 

^ fiarcilasa da la Vega, * CoinmentitrioA Reolej,* iii. 21. 

' Siibold, ' NipiwDi' jiart v. i>. 9. 
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Apollo ; before the goddess of the Carthaginians {Saitiovo<t 
Kapxt}Soviti>v) and Heraklee and lolaos ; before Ares, Triton, 
Poseidon ; before the gods who fought with the armies, 
and Sun and Moon and Earth ; before the rivers and 
meadows and waters ; before all the gods who rule Mace- 
donia and the rest of Greece ; before all the gods who 
were at the war, they who have presided over this oath.'* 
When Lucian viaited the famous temple of Hierapolts in 
Syria, he saw the images of the other gods, ' but only of 
the Sun and Moon they show no images.' And when 
he asked why, they told him that the forms of other gods 
were not seen by all, but Sun and Moon are altogether 
clear, and all men see them.^ In Egyptian theology, not 
to discuss other divine beings to whom a Imiar nature has 
been ascribed, it is at least certain that Khonsu is the Moon in 
absolute personal divinity .* In Aryan theology, the personal 
Moon stands aa Selene beside the more anthropomorphic 
forms of Hekate and Artemis,* as Luna beeide the less 
understood Lucina, and Diana with her borrowed attri- 
butes,* while our Teutonic forefathers were content with his 
plain name of Moon.^ As for lunar survivals in the higher 
religions, they are much like the solar. Monotheist as he 
is, the Moslem still claps hia hands at sight of the new 
moon, and says a prayer' In Europe in the 15tli century 
it was matter of complaint that some still adored the new 
moon with beaded knee, or hood or hat removed, and to 
this day we may still see a hat raised or a curtsey dropped 
to her, half in conservatism and half in jest. It is with 
reference to silver as the lunar metal, that money is turned 

* Bvuterou. XTii. 3; Folyb. vii. 9; we Moverc, 'Plionkier,' p[», IBS, 
636, 605. 

^ Luciui. de Sym Dcs, iv. 34. 

' Wilkinsoo, 'Ancient Egyiiti«]i»,' ed, by Bircli, toL iii, ji, 1/4. 8m 
PluUrcli. li, pt Osir. 

* Wel<?kiT, ' Griecli. frnttorl.' vol. i, \<. &$% *c. 
» Cic. de N«t. Deor. ii. 27. 

* Grimm, ' D. M.' eh. xjeil 

* AkctWad, ' I>ttre h Italimrky.* Burton, ' Cflotml Afr.' vol a. p. 340. 
Muugo I'mk, ' Tmyel*," in ' Piiilcf rton,' vol. ivi. p. 875. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ANIMISM (contifiued). 

Polytheism comjirius a class of Great Deities, ruling the course of Nature 
und the life of Man — Childbirth-god— Agriculture-god — War-god — God 
of the Dead — First Man as Divine Anoeator^Dudism ; its rudimen- 
tary imd unetbical uati]r« &tiiotig low r&ccs ; its development through 
the course of oiilture — Good and Eril Deity — Doctrine of Divine 
Supreinacy, distinct from, while t^'ndiug towards, the doctrine of 
Monotheism— Idea of a Highest at Supreme Deity evolved in variou* 
forniB ; its place as c<iiiii>!etiou of the Polytheistic system aotj out* 
come of the Animistic philosophy ; ita continuance and development 
among higher nations — General survey of Animism as a Fbilo- 
apphy of Religion — Recapitulation of the theory advanced aa to its 
development through aocceasive stages of culture ; its immary phases 
best represented among the lower r^cea, while survivals cif these among 
the higher races nark the transition fromf savage througli barbaric to 
civilixed faith? — TrsnsitiDD of Auicuiini in the History of Religion; 
its earlier aud latiT stages as a Philosophy of the Universe ; its later 
stages as the princitile of a Moral luititutian. 

Polytheism acknowledges, beside great fetish-deities like 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, another class of great 
gods whose importance lies not in visible presence, but 
in the performance of certain great otticea in the course 
of Nature and the life of Man. The lower races can 
furnish themHelvea with such deities, either by giving the 
Tecognized gods special duties to perform, or by attributing 
these functions to beings invented in divine personality for 
the purpose. The creation of such divinities is however 
carried to a much greater extent in the complex systems of 
the higher polytheism. For a compact group of examples 
showing to what different ideas men will resort for a deity 
to answer a special end, let us take the deity presiding over 
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CUldbirth, In Ihe West Indies, a special divinity uccupied 
with this function took rank ag one uf the great indigenous 
fetish-gods ; ' in the Samoati group, the household god of 
the fatlier's or mother's family was appealed to ;- in Peru the 
Moon takes to this office,^ and the eame natural idea recurs 
in Mexico;* in Esthonian religion the productive Earth- 
motlier appropriately beeomes patroness of human birth;* 
in the classic tlieology of Greece and Italy, the divine spouse 
of the Heaven-king, Hura,^ JunoJ favours and protects on 
earth marriage and the birth of children; and to conclude 
the lifit, tlie Chinese work out the problem from the raaneS' 
worshipper's point of view, for the goddess whom they call 
'Mother' and propitiate with many a ceremony and sacrifice 
to save and prosper their children, is held to have been in 
human life a flkilful midwife.* 

The deity of Agrienlture may be a cosmic being affecting 
the weather and the soil, or a mythic giver of plants and 
teacher of their cultivation and use. Thus among the 
Iroquois, Heno the Thunder, who rides through the heavens 
on the clouds, who splits the forest-trees with the thunder- 
bolt-stones he hurls at his enemies, who gathers the clouds 
and pours out the warm rains, was fitly chosen aa patron of 
husbandry, invoked at seecl-time and harvest, and called 
Grandfather by his children the Indians* It is interesting 
to notice again on the soulhem continent the working out 
of this idea in the Ttipan of Brazilian triliea; Thunder and 
Lightning, it is recorded, they call Tupan, considering 
theniselvea to owe to hiiu their hoes and the profitable 
art of tillage, and therefore acknowledging him as a deity.^" 

' Herwra, ' Indioa Occideutales, ' Deo, i. 3, 3; J. G. Mailer, 'Amer- 
Urrel.' i<p. 175,22]. 

- Tumor, ' Polynesia,' p, 174. 

" Eivcro and Twhudi, ' Peru,' p. IflO, 

■" Kiiigsborougb, 'Meiico,' vol, v. p. 179. 

* Castn'^n, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 89. 

« Weloker, 'Oriech. Gotterl.' vol. i. p. 3"1. 
' Ovid. Fast it. 449. 

* DooHttle, 'Chinese,' vol. i, p. 264. ' Morgaji, 'Iroquois,' p, 168, 
'" De Ijaet, ' Novua Orbts,' xv. 2 ; Wftitz, vol. iii. p. 417 ; Brinton, pp, 152, 

185: J. G. Miiller, p. 273, 4c. 
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Aiooiig the Gnarani race, Taraoi the Ancient of Heaven 
liad no leas rightful claim, in his character of heaven-god, 
to be venerated as the divine teacher of agriculture to hia 
people.^ In Mexico, Centeotl the Grain-goddess received 
homage and offerings at her two great festivals, and took 
care of the growth and keeping of the com * In Polynesia, 
we hear in the Society Islands of Ofanu the god of hus- 
bandry, in the Tonga Islands of Alo Alo the fanner, god of 
wind and weather, bearing office as god of harvest, and 
receiving his offering of yams when he had ripened them.* 
A picturesque figure from barbaric Asia ia Pheebee Yau, the 
Ceres of the Karens, who sits on a stump and watches the 
growing and ripening corn, to fill the granaries of the frugal 
and industrious.' The Khonds worship at the same shrine, 
a stone or tree near the village, both Burbi Pennu the god- 
dess of new vegetation, and Pidzu Pennu the rain-god,^ 
Among Finns and Esths it is the Earth-mother who appro- 
priately undertakes the task of bringing forth the fruits." 
And so among the Greeks it is the same being, Demeter the 
Earth-mother, who performs this function, while the Roman 
Ceres who is confused with her is rather, as in Mexico, a 
goddess of grain and fruit.' 

The War-god is another being wanted araong the lower 
races, and formed or adapted accordingly. Areskove the 
Iroquois War-god seems to be himself the great celestial 
deity; for his pleasant food they slaughtered human victims, 
that he might give them victory over their enemies; as a 
pleasant sight for him they tortured the war-captives ; on 
him the war-chief called in solemn council, and the warriors, 
shouting his name, rushed into the battle he was surveying 



> D'Orliiffiiy, ' L'Homme Ani<-ric«ui,' voL it p. 319. 

' CUvjgDro, ' Mmsico,' vo). ii. pp. 18, fi8, 75. 

» Ellis, 'Polyii. Rw.' vol. i, |<, 333. MsrineT, 'Tongn la.' vol. ii. p. 116. 

* Cross, in 'Joiim. Anier. OrienUl Sf«.' vol. iv, p. SIS; lioson, p. 215. 

* M«cpherec>n, ' Indi*,' pp. Bl, 36B. 

* CMtri-n, 'Fitm. Myth.' p. 89. 

^ Wfslokcr, ' Gri«cli. QutUrl.' vol. \L i». Ifl". Cox, ' Mytliolngy of Arjua 
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from ou high. Canadian Indiana before the fight would 
look toward the i=iun, ur addressed the Great Spirit aa god of 
war ; Floridan Indiana prayed to the Stm before their wai-a.* 
Araucauians of Chili entreated Pillan the Thunder-j^od 
that he would scatter their enemies, and thanked liiin 
amidst their eupa after a victory.* The very name of Mexico 
seems derived from MexitU, the national War-god, iden- 
tical or identified with the hideous gory Huitzilopuchtli. 
Not to attempt a general solution of the enigmatic nature 
of this inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity, we 
may notice the association of Iiis principal festival with 
the winter-solstice, when his paste idol was shot through 
with an arrow, and being thus killed, was divided into 
moreela and eaten, wherefore the ceremony was called 
the teoqualo or 'god-eating.' This and other details tend 
to show Huitzilopochtli as originally a nature-deity, 
whose life and death were connected with the year's, 
while his functions of War-god may bo of later addition.' 
Polynesia is a region where quite an agsortment of war- 
gods may be collected. Such, to take but one example, 
was Tairi, war-god of King Kamehameha of the Sandwich 
Islands, whose hideous image, covered with red feathers, 
shark-toothed, mother-of-penrl-eyed, with helmet-crest of 
human hair, was carried into battle by his special priest, 
distorting his own face into hideous grins, and uttering 
terrific yells which were considered to proceed from the 
god* Two examples from Asia may show what different 
original conceptions may serve to sliape such deities as 
these upon. The Khond War-god, who entered into aU 
weapons, so that from instruments of peace they tiecamo 
weapons of war, who gave edge to the axe and point 
to the arrow, is the very personified spirit of tribal war, 



' J, a. Miillcr, ■ Amer. Urrel.' i.[^ Ml, 271, 274, 6«, *«. 
' nobriKhotfcr, * Aln'poiiBSi' vol. ii. ]>. 90. 
* Clavigcro, 'Mesiaico,' viiL ii. jqi. 17, 81, 

' Ellis, 'Polyn. Kcs.' vul. i. ji, 328; vol. iv. p, 15?. See also BIatiiit>r, 
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his token is the relic of iron aod the iron weapons buried 
ill his sacred grove which stands near each group of 
hamlets, and his name is Loha Pennu or Iron-god.' The 
Chinese War-god, Kuang Ta, on the other hand, is an 
ancient military ghost ; he was a distiiiguislied officer, as 
well as a 'faithful and honest courtier/ who flourished 
during the wars of the Han djiiasty, and emperors since 
then have delighted to honour hira by adding to hia usual 
title more and more honorary distinctions.^ Looking at 
these selections from the army of War-gods of the diflferent 
i-^ons of t)ie world, we may well leave their classic 
analogues, Aree and Mars, as beings whose warlike function 
we recognise, but not so easily their original nature.' 

It would be easy, going through the religious systems of 
Polynesia and Mexico, Greece and Rome, India and China, 
to give the names and offices of a long list of divinities, 
patrons of hunting and fishing, carpentering and weaving, 
and BO forth. But studying here rather the oontinuity of 
polytheistic ideas than the analysiai of polytheistic divinities, 
it is needless to proceed farther in the comparison of these 
deities of special function, as recognized to some extent in 
the lower civilization, before their elaborate development 
became one of the great features of the higher. 

The great polytheistic deities we have been examining, 
concerned as they are with the earthly course of nature and 
human life, are gods of the li'i'ing. But oven in savage 
levels man began to feel an intellectual need of a God of the 
Dead, to reign over the souls of men in the next life, and 
this necessity has been supplied in various ways. Of the 
deities set up as lords of Deadman's Laud, some are beings 
whose original meaning is obscure. Some are distinctly 
nature-deities appointed to this office, often for h»cal reasouB, 
as happening to belong to the regions wliere the dead tal 
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up their abode. Some, again, are as distinctly the deified 
bouIb of men. The two first classes may be briefly instanced 
together in America, where the light-siile and shadow-side 
(aa Dr. J, G. Miiller well caUa them) of the conception of a 
future life are broadly contrasted in the definitions of the 
Lord of the Dead, Among the Northern Indians this may 
Ite Tarenyawagon the Heaven-God, identified with the Great 
Spirit, who receives good warriors in his happy Imnting- 
grounds, or his grandmother, the Death-goddess Atahentaic' 
In Brazil, the Under-world-god, who places good warriors 
and sorcerers in Paradise, contrasts with Aygnan the evU 
deity who takes base and cowardly Tupi souls,^ much aa 
the Mexican Tlaloc, Water-god and lord of the earthly 
paradise, contrasts with Mictlantenctli, ruler of the diamal 
dead-land in the shades below.^ In Peru there has been 
placed on record a belief that the departed spirits went to 
be with the Creator and Teacher of the World — ' Bring us 
too near to thee . . . that we may be fortunate, being near 
to theo, Uira-cocha ! ' Tliere are also statements as to 
an under-world of shades, the land of the demon Snpay.* 
Accounts of this class must often be suspected of giving 
ideas mis-stated under European influence, or actually 
adopted from Europeans, but there is in some a look of 
untouched genuineness. Thus in Polynesia, the idea of a 
Devil borrowed from colonists or missionaries may be sus- 
pected in such a figure as the evil deity Wiro, chief of 
Beigna, the New Zealander's western world of departed 
souk. But few conceptions of deity are more quaintly 
original than that of the Samoan deity Saveasiideo, at once 



I J. Q. Miiller, ' Amer. Urrel.' \i\k 137, &o., 272, 28«j, 4c., BOO, ftc See 
Sprout, j>. 213 (Aht8), citeil ante, \\ S5. Chay-her signitiaa not only the 
world baiow, hut Death persootfied a,» a lioneleu gKyWrd who wandera at 
niglit atcdliiig men's aoula away. 
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ruler of destinies of war and other attaira of men and 
chief of the suhterranean Bulobu, witli the human upper 
half of hiB l»ody recliutnjj in hiA great house in company 
with the apiritB of departed chiefs, while his tail or extremity 
stretches far away into the sea, in the shape of an eel or 
serpent. Under a name correaponding dialectically (Siuleo 
- Hikuleo), tliia composite lieing reappeare in the kindred 
myths of the neighbouring group, the Tonga Islands. The 
Xongan Hikuleo has hia home in the spirit-land of Bulotu, 
here conceived aq. out in the far western sea. Here we are 
told the use of his taiL His body goes away on journeya, 
but his tail remains watching in Eulotii, and thus he is 
aware of what goes on in more places than one. Hikuleo 
used to carry off the first-born sons of Tongan chiefs, to 
people his island of the blest, and he so thinned the ranks 
of the living that at last the other gods were moved to 
compassion, Tangaloa and Maui seized Hikuleo, passed a 
strong chain round him, and fastened one end to heaven 
and the other to earth. Another god of the dead, of well- 
marked native type, is the Earotongan Tiki, an ancestral 
deity as in New Zealand, to whose long house, a place 
of unceasing joys, the dead are to find their way.' Among 
Turanian trilies, there are Samoyeds who t>elieve in a deity 
called 'A/ dwelling in impenetrable darknesB, sending disease 
and death to men and reindeer, and ruling over a crowd of 
spirits which are manes of the dead Tatars tell of the 
nine Irle-Chans, who in their gloomy subterranean kingdom 
not only rule over souls of the dead, but have at their com- 
mand a multitude of miniBtering spirits, visible and invisible. 
In the gloomy under-world of the Finns reigns Mana or 
Tuoni, a being whose nature is worked out by perBonifica- 
tion from the dismal dead-land or death itself,* Much the 

» Turner, 'Polynesia,' |i. 237; Farraw, 'Toag»,' p. 126, V«te. 'New 
Zealand,' p. 140; J. Williuua, 'MiHionarj £Dter|iri3«,' p. H6. Sm 
Scbimn, ' Wandcrengen iJer Neu«eel4in(1«r,' p. 80; WilJiams, 'Kyi,' »ol. L 
p. 246. 

* CmU^b, 'FiniL Myth.' pp. 128, 147, 166; WmU, vol. ii. J^ U\ 
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same may be eaid of the Greek Aides, Hades, and the 
Scandinavian Helj whose names, perhaps not so much by 
confusion as with a sense of their latent significanee, have 
become identified in language with the doleful abodes over 
which a peraonifying fancy set them to preside.^ As ap- 
propriately, though working out a different idea, the ancient 
Egyptians conceived their great solar deity to rxde in the 
regions of hia weetem under-world — Osiria h Lord of the 
Dead in Amenti.^ 

In the world's assembly of great gods, an important place 
must be filled up by the manes-worahippei* in logical 
development of his special aysteni. Tlie theory of family 
manea, carried back to trilml gods, leads to the recognition 
of superior deities of the nature of Divine Ancestor or Fii"st 
Man, and it is of course reasonable that such a being, if 
recognized, should sometimea fill the place of lord of the 
dead, whose ancestral chief he is. There is an anecdote 
among the Mandans told by Prince Maximilian von Wied, 
which brings into view conceptions lying in the deepest 
recesses of savage religion, the idea of the di\ine first 
ancestor, the mythic connexion of the sun's death and 
descent into the under-woi'ld, with the like fate of man and 
the nature of the spiritual intercourse lietween man's own 
Boul and his deity. The First Man, it is said, promised 
the Mandans to be their helper in time of need, and then 
departed into the West. It came to pass that the Mandans 
were attacked by foes. One Mandan would send a bird to 
the great ancestor to ask for help, but no bird could fiy bo 
far. Another thought a look would reach hiin, but the hills 
walled him in. Then aaid a third, thought must be the 
safest way to reach the First Man. He wrapped himself in 
his buffalo-robe, fell down, and spoke, ' I think — I have 
thought — I come back.' Throwing oil" the fur, lie was 
bathed in sweat. The divine helper he had called on in his 

' Welcker, 'Griech, GbtterL' vul. i. p. 3fl6 ; KoachHr, a. v. 'Hades.' 
Grimni, ' Deutsch. Myth.' p. 288. 
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distress appearetl.^ There 13 instructive variety in the ways 
in which tho lower American raeea work uut the conception 
of the divine forefather. The Mingo tribes revere and 
make oft'erings to the First Man, he who waa saved at the 
great dehige, as a powerful deity under the Master of Life, 
or even aa identified with him; some Mississippi Indians 
said tliat the First Man ascended into heaven, and thunders 
there; among the Dc^-ribs, he was creator of sun and 
moon ; ^ Tanioi, the grandfather and ancient of heaven of 
the Guaranis, waa their tirst ancestor, who dwelt among 
them and taught them t« till the soil, and rose to heaven in 
the east, prondsing to succour them on earth, and at death 
to carry them from the sacred tree into a new life where 
they should all meet again, and have much hunting.^ 

Polynesia, again, has thoroughly worked the theory of 
divine auceators into the native system of multiform and 
blending nature-deities. Men are sprimg from the divine 
Maiu, whom Europeans have therefore called the ' Adani 
of New Zealand,' or from tho Kai-otongan Tiki, who seems 
hJB equivalent (Mauitiki), and who again is the Tii of 
the Society Islands ; it is, however, the son of Tii who 
precisely represents a Polynesian Adam, for his name is 
Taata, i.e., Man, and he is the ancestor of the human race. 
There ia perhaps alao reason to identify Maui and the Firat 
Man with Akea, first King of Hawaii, who at his earthly 
death descended to rule over his dark subterranean kingdom, 
where hia subjecta are the dead who recline imder the 
spreading kou-trees, and drink of the infernal rivers, and 
feed on lizards and butterflies.* In the mylhology of Kam- 
chatka, the relation between the Ci^ator and the First Man 
is one not of identity but of parentage. Among the sons of 

' Pr. Max V, Wiwl, ' N", Anurikd.,' vol. ii. p. 15". 

* J. G. Miiller, 'Amur. Urrel.'iip. 133, Ac, 228, S65. Ontliti, 'N. A. Ind,' 
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Eutka the Creator is Haetsh the First Man, who dwelt on 
earth, and died, and descended into Hades to be chief of 
the uflder-world ; there he receives the dead and new-risen 
Kamehadals, to continue a life like that of earth in bis 
pleasant subterranean land where mildness and plenty pre- 
vail, as they did in the regions above in the old days when 
the Creator was still on eartlu* Among all the lower races 
who have reasoned out this divine ancestor, none excel 
those consistent manes -worshippers, the Zulus. Their 
worship of the manes of the dead has not only naade the 
clan-ancestors of a few generations back into tribal deities 
(Unkulunkulii), but beyond these, too far ofi' and too little 
known for actual worship, yet recognized as the original 
race-deity and identified with the Creator, stands the First 
Man, he who ' broke off in the beginning,' the Oid-Old- 
One, the great Unkulunkulu. While the Zulu's most 
intense religious emotions are turned to the ghosts of the 
departed, while he sacrifices his beloved oxen and prays 
with agonising entreaty to his grandfather, and carries his 
tribal worship back to those ancestral deities whose praise- 
giving names are still remembered, the First Man is beyond 
the reach of such rites. 'At first we saw that we were 
matle by Unkulunkulu. But when we were ill we did not 
worship Mm, nor ask anything of him. We worshipped 
those whom we had seen with our eyes, their death and 
their life among us. ... . Unkulunkulu had no longer a 
son who could worship him; there was no going back to 
the beginning, for people increased, and were scattered 
abroad, and each house had its own connections; there 
was no one who said, " For my part I am of the house of 
Unkulunkulu." ' Nay more, the Zulus who would not dare 
to affront an 'idhlozi,' a common ghost, that might be 
angry and kill them, have come to make open mock of the 
name of the great first ancestor. When the grown-up 
people wish to talk privately or eat something by them- 
selves, it is the regular thing to send the cMldreu out to 
> SbeUer, ' EamtsclmtkA,' p. 271. 
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call at the top of their voica; for UakiUimkulu. 'The 
name of Unkulunkulu has no respect paid tu it among black 
men; for his house no longer exists. It is now like 
the name of a vety old crone, who has no power to do 
even a little thing for herself, but sits continually where she 
aat in the morning tlU the sun gets. And the children 
make sport of her, for she cannot catch them and flog them, 
but only talk with her mouth. Just so is the name of Un- 
kulnnkulu when all the children are told to go and call him. 
He is now a means of making sport of children.^ 

In Aryan religion, the divinities just described give ua 
analogues for the Hindu Yama, throughout his threefold 
natore as First Man, as solar God of Hades, as Judge of the 
Dead. Professor Max Muller thus suggests his origin, 
which may indeed be inferred from his being called the 
child of Vivasvat, himself the San: 'The sun, contrived 
as eettiiig or dying every day, was the first who had 
trodden the path of life from Eiaat to West — the first 
mortal — -the first to show ua the way when our course is 
run, and our sun sets in the far West. Thither the fatheis 
followed Yama; there they sit with him rejoicing, and 
thither we too shall go when his messengers (day and night) 
have found os out. .... Yama is said to have crossed the 
rapid waters, to have shown the way to many, to have first 
known the path on which our fathers crossed over.' It is 
a perfectly consistent myth-formatioo, that the solar Yama 
should become the first of mortals who died and discovered 
the way to the other world, who guides other men thither 
and aasembles them in a home which is secured to them for 
ever. As representative of death, Yama had even in early 
AijVB. times hia aspects of terror, and in later Indian theo- 
lo^ be beoomea not only the Lord but the awful Judge of 
the Dead, wbom some modem Hindus are said to worship 
alone of all the gods, allegmg that their future state is to 
be determined only by Ytuna, and that they have nothing 
therefore to hope or fear frum any beeide Mm. In these 
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days, Hindu and Parsi iii Bombay are learning from 
Bcholars in Europe the ancient connexion of their long 
atitagonietic faiths, and have to hear that Yama son of 
Visavat eittrng on his awful judgtuent-seat of the dead, to 
reward the good and punish the wicked with hideous 
tortures, and Yima son of Vivanhao who in prtmfeval days 
reigned over his happy deathless kingdom of good Zarathu- 
Btrian men, are but two figures developed in the course of 
ages out of one and the same Aryan nature-myth,* Within 
the UmitB of Jewish, Christian, and Moslem theology, the 
First Man scarcely occupies more than a place of pre- 
cedence among the human race in Hades or in Heaven, not 
the high ofBoe of Lord of the Dead. Yet that tendency to 
deify an ideal ancestor, which we observe to act so strongly 
on lower races, has taken eflect also here. The Eabbinical 
Adam is a gigantic being reaching from earth to heaven, for 
the definition of whose stature Kabbi Eliezer cites Deute- 
ronomy iv. 32, 'God made man (Adam) upon the earth, 
and from one end of heaven to the other.'- It is one of 
the familiar episodes of the Koran, how the angels were 
bidden to bow down before Adam, the regent of Allah upon 
earth, and how Eblis (Diabolus) swelling with pride, refused 
the act of adoration.* Among the Gnostic sect of the 
Valentiniana, Adam the primal man in whom the Deity 
had revealed himself, stood as earthly representative of the 
Demiurge, and was even counted among the Mons.* 

The figures of the great deities of Polytheism, thus 
traced in outline according to the determining idea on 
which each is shaped, seem to show that conceptions 
originating under rude and primitive conditions of human 
thouglit and passing thence into the range of higher ciUtm-e, 

' *Rig-Voi)a,' I, ' Athnrva-Veda,* x-viii. Mas Miiller, ' Lectures,' 2nd Ser. 
p. SI4, Muii', ' Y&naft,' ice,, in ' Journ. As, Soc, N. S,' vol, i. lS6fi, Roth is 
' Ztaclir. Deatech. Morgenl. G." vol. iv. p. 42fS. Ward, ' Hiii(!ix>s,' vol ii. j*. 60. 
Areata ; ' Vciidirlad,' ii, Pictet, ' Origjues Indo-Eurojx' jiftrt ii. ji. 621. 
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may suffer in the course of ages the most various fates, to 
be expanded, elaborated, transformed, or abandoned Yet 
the philosophy of modern ages still to a remarkable degree 
foUowa the primitive courses of savage thought, even as the 
highways of our land ao often follow the unchanging tracks 
of barbaric roads. Let us endeavour timidly and circum- 
spectly to trace onward from savage times the courses of 
vast and pregnant generalization which tend towards the 
two greatest of the world's schemes of religious doctrine, 
the systems of Dualism and Mouotheiam. 

Rudimentary forms of Dualism, the antagonism of a Gkxjd 
and Evil Deity, are well known among the lower races of 
mankind. The investigation of those savage and barbaric 
doctrines, however, ia a task demanding peculiar caution. 
The Europeans in contact with these rude tribes since their 
discovery, themselves for the most part holding strongly 
dualistic forma of Christianity, to the extent of practically 
Btibjecting the world to the contending influences of armies 
of gootl and evil spirits under the antagonistic control of 
God and Devil, were liable on the one hand to mistake 
and exaggerate savage ideas in this direction, so that their 
records of native religion can only be accepted with reserve, 
while on the other hand there is no doubt that dualistic 
ideas have been largely introduced and developed among the 
savages themselves, under this same Euroj^ean influence. 
For instance, among the natives of Australia, we hear of 
the great deity Nambajandi who dwells in his heavenly 
paradiae, where the happy shades of black men feast and 
dance and sing for evermore; over i^aiust him standi the 
great evil being Warrugura, who dwells in the nethermost 
regions, who causes the great calamities wliich befall man- 
kind, and whom the natives represent with horns and tail, 
although no horned boast is indigenous in the land' There 
may be more or less native snljatratum in all this, but the 
hints borrowed from popular Christian ideaa are unmistake- 
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able. Thus also, among the North American Indians, the 
native religion was modified under the influence of ideas 
borrowed from the white men, and there arose a full 
duaListic seheiDe, of which Loskiel, a Moravian missionary 
conversant especially with Algonquin and Iroquoia tribes, 
gives the following suggestive particulars, dating from 1794. 
'Thej (the Indians) first received in modern times through 
the Europeans the idea of the Devil, the Prince of Darkness, 
They consider him as a Very mighty spirit, who can only 
do evil, and therefore call him the Evil One. Thus 
they now believe in a great good and a great evil spirit ; 
to the one they ascribe all good, and to the other all evil. 
About thirty years ago, a remarkable change took place in 
the religious opinions of the Indians. Some preachers of 
their own nation pretended to have received revelations 
from above, to have travelled into heaven, and conversed 
with God. They gave different accounts of their journey 
to heaven, but all agreed in this, that no one could arrive 
there without great danger ; for the road runs close by 
the gates of hell. There the Devil lies in ambuah, and 
snatches at every one who is going to God. Now those 
who have passed by this dangerous place unhurt, come first 
to the Son of God, and from him to God himself, from 
whom they pretend to have received a commandment, to 
instruct the Indians in the way to heaven. By them 
the Indiana were informed that heaven was tlie dwelling 
of God, and hell that of the DeviL Some of these 
preachers had not indeed reached the dwelling of God, 
but professed to have approached near enough to hear the 
cockfl in heaven crow, or to see the smoke of the chimneya 
in heaven, &o., &c.'* 

Such imequivucal proofs that savage tribes can adopt and 
work into the midst of their native beliefft thts European 
doctrine of the Good and Evil Spirit, must induce us to 
criticise keenly all recorded accounts of the religion of un- 

' Loekiel, ' Croach, der Mission unter den Itid. in Nord-Amer." part i, 
oh. 3. 
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cultured tribes, lest we should mistake the confused reflexion 
of Christendom for the indigenous theology of Australia or 
Canada. It is the more needful to bring this state of things 
into the clearest light, in order that the religion of the lower 
tribes may be placed in its proper relation to the i-eligion 
of the higher nations. Genuine savage faiths do in fact 
bring to our view what seem to be rudimentary forms of 
ideas which imderlie dnaliatic theological schemes among 
higher nations. It is certain that even among rude eavage 
hordes, native thought has already turned toward the deep 
problem of good and evil. Their crude though earnest 
speculation has already tried to solve the great mystery 
which still resiats the eflbrts of moralists and theologians. 
But as in general the animistic doctrine of the lower races 
is not yet an ethical institution, but a philosophy of man 
and nature, so savage dualism is not yet a theory of abstract 
moral principles, but a theory of pleasure or pain, profit or 
loss, affecting the individual man, his family, or at the 
utmost stretch, his people. This narrow and rudimentary 
distinction between good and e\al was not unfairly stated by 
the savage who explained that if anybody took away his wife, 
ttiat would be bad, but if he himaelf took someone's else, that 
would be good. Now by the savage or barl>arian mind, the 
spiritual Ijeings which by their (lersoual action account for 
the events of life and the operations of nature, are apt to 
be regarded as kinrily or hostile, sometimes or always, like 
the human beings on whose type they are so obviously 
modelled. In such a case, we may well judge by the safe 
analogy of disemboilied human souls, and it appears that 
these are habitually regarded as 8ometiraeB friends and 
sometimes foea of the living. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive in this respect than an account of the three daya* 
Imttle tetween two factions of Zulii ghosts for the life of 
a man and wife whom the one spiritual party desired to 
destroy and the other to save; the defending spirita pr 
vailed, dug up the liewitched charm-bags which had 
buried to cause sympathetic disease, and Hung these object 
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into the midat of the aasembly of the people watching in 
silence, just as the spirits now fling real flowers at a tahle- 
rapping glance.* For spirits less closely belonging to the 
definition of ghosts, may be taken Eochefort's remarks in the 
17th century as to the two sorts of spirits, good and bad, 
recognized by the Caribe of the West Indies. This writer 
declares that their good epirits or divinities are in fact so 
many demons who seduce theni and keep theni enchained 
in their daninable servitude; but nevertheless, he says, 
the people themselves do distinguish them from tlieir evil 
spirits.^ Nor c^n we pronounce this dJBtinetion of theirg 
unreasonable, learning from other authorities that it was 
the ofTice of some of these spirits to attend men aa familiar 
genii, and of others to inflict diaeasea. After the immeroua 
details which have incidentally been cited in the present 
volumes, it will be needless to offer farther proof that 
Bpiritual beings are really conceived by savages and barba- 
rians as ranged in antagonistic ranks as good and evil, i.e., 
friendly and hostile to themselves. The interesting enquiry 
on which it is here desirable to collect evidence, is this: 
how far are the doctrines of the higher nations anticipated 
in principle among the lower tribes, in the assignment of 
the conduct of the universe to two mighty hostile beings, in 
whom the contending powers of good and evil are personi- 
fled, the Good Deity and the Evil Deity, each the head 
and nder of a spiritual hoat like-minded ? The true answer 
seems to be that savage belief tlisplays to us the primitive 
conceptions which, when developed in fiyetematic form and 
attac!ied to ethical meaning, take their place in religious 
systems of which the Zoroastrian is the type. 

First, when in district after district two special deities 
with special native names are contrasted in native religion 
as the Good and Evil Deity, it is in some cases easier to 
explain them beings aa native at least in origin, than to 
suppose tliat foreign intercourse should have exerted the 

> CjiJlawsy, *Re). of Amniinlu,' ]i. 343, 

» Rocliefoi't, ' Ilea Aiitillis,' p. 419. See J. G. Miillcr, }». 207. 
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eonswtent and far-reaching influenoe needed to introdoee 
them. Second^ when the deities in question are actually 
polytheistic gods, such as Son, Moon, Heaven, Earth, con- 
sidered as of gocxi or eril, ie., favourable or unfavourable 
aspect, this looks like native development, not innovation 
detived from a foreign religion ignoring such divinities. 
Third, when it is held that the Good Deity b remote and 
otiose, bat the £vil Deity present and active, and worehip 
is therefore directed especially to the propitiation of the 
hostile principle, we have here a conception which appears 
native in the lower culture, rather than derived from the 
higher coltore to which it is unfamiliar and even hatefnL 
Now Dualiam, as prevailing among the lower races, will be 
seen in a considerable degree to assert its originali^ by 
satisfying one or more of these conditions. 

There have been recorded among the Indiana of North 
America a group of mythic beliefs, which display the funda- 
mental idea of dualism in the very act of germinating in 
savage religioa. Yet the examination of these myths leads 
U8 first to destructive criticism of a picturesque but not 
ancient member of the series. An ethnologist, asked to 
point out the most striking sav^e dualistic legend of the 
world, would be likely to name the celebrated Irotjuois myth 
of the Twia Brethren. The current version of this legend 
is that set down in 1825 by the Christian chief of the Tns- 
caroras, David Cusick, as the belief uf his people. Among 
the ancients, he relates, tliere were two worlds, the lower 
world in darkneas and possessed by monsters, the upper 
world inhabited by muikind. A woman near her travail 
Bank from this upper region to the dark world below. She 
alighted on a Tortoise, prepared to receive her with a little 
earth on Iuh back, whicli Torloige liecame an island. The 
celestial njother bore twin aoaa into the dark world, and 
died. The tortoise increased to a great island, and the 
twins grew up. One w^ of gentle disposition, and was 
catkd Enigorio, the Good Mind, the other was of insolent 
character, aii<l wah named Enigonhahetgca, the Bml Mind 
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The Good MiulI, not ton tented to remain in darkness, 
wished to create a great Uglit; the Bad Mind desLred that 
the world should remain in its natural state. The Good 
Mind took his dead mother's head and made it the sun, and 
of a remnant of her body he made the moon. These were 
to give light to the day and to the night. Also he created 
many spots of light, now atara : these were to regulate the 
days, nights, Reasons^ years, Wliere the light came upon 
the dark world, the monsters were displeased, and hid 
themselves in the depths, lest man should find them. The 
Good Mind continued the creation, formed many creeks and 
rivers on the Great Island, created small and great beaata 
to inhabit the forests, and fishes to inhabit the waters. 
When he had made the universe, he doubted concerning 
beings to posBess the Great Island. He formed two images 
of the dust of the ground in his own likeness, male and 
female, and by breatliing into their nostrils gave them 
living souls, and named tliem Ea-gwe-howe, that is 'real 
people ; ' and he gave the Great Island all the animab 
of game for their maintenanco; he appointed thunder 
to water the earth by frequent rains; the island became 
fruitful, and vegetation afforded to the animals subsistence. 
The Bad Mind went throughout the island and made high 
mountains and waterfalls and great steeps, and created rep- 
tiles injurious to mankind ; but the Good Mind restored 
the island to its former condition. The Bad Mind made 
two clay images in the form of man, but while he was giving 
them existence they tecame apes; and bo on. The Good 
Mind accouiplished the works of creation, notwithstanding 
the imaginations of the Bad Mind were continually evil ; 
thus he attempted to enclose all the animals of game in the 
earth away from mankind, but his brother set them free, 
and traces of them were made on the rocks near the cave 
where they were shut in. At last the brethren came to 
single combat for the mastery of the universe. The Good 
Mind falsely persuaded the Bad Mind that whipping with 
flags would destroy his own life, but he himself used the 
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deer-horns, the instrument of death. After a. two days' 
fight, the Good Mind slew his brother and crushed him in 
the earth ; and the last words of the Bad Mind were that 
he would liavu e(^ual power over men's souls after death ; 
then he sank down to eternal doom and became the Evil 
Spirit. The Good Mind visited the people, and then retired 
from the earth.* 

This 18 a graphic tale. Its version of the csoBmie myth 
of the World-Tortoise, and its apparent philosophical myth 
of fossil footprintSj have much mythological interest. But 
itB Biblical copying eKtenda to the very phraseology, and 
only partial genuineness can l>e allowed to its main theme. 
Dr. Brinton has shown from early American writers how 
much dualistic fancy has sprung up since the times of first 
intercourse between natives and white men. When this 
legend is compared with tlie earlier version given by Father 
Brebeuf, missionary to the Hurons in 1636. we find its 
whole complexion altered ; the moral dualism vanishes ; 
the names of Good and Bad Mind do not appear ; it is the 
story of loskeha the White One, with his brother Tawiscara 
the Dark One, and we at onoe perceive that Christian in- 
fluence in the course of two centuries had given the tale a 
meaning foreign to its real intent. Yet to go back to the 
earliest aources and examine this myth of the White One 
and the Dark One, proves it to be itself a perfect example of 
the rise of primitive dualism in the savage mind. Father 
Brebeufa story is as follows : Aataentsic the Moon fell 
from lieaven on earth, and bore two sons, Taouiacaron and 
louskeha, who being grown np ijuarrelled ; judge, he says, 
if there be not in thia a touch of the death of Abel. They 
came to combat, biit with very different weapons. louskeha 
hud a stag -horn. Taouiacaron contented himself with some 
wild-rose bGrrios, persuading himself that as soon as he 
should thus smite his brother, he would fall dead at bia 



' Schoolcnitl, ' f ndiati Trilws,' part t. p. 63'i ; «i*c jurt >. p. SJ8, part 
vi. p, 166 ; 'Jroqiinin,' p. 36, bm 237; Brintoii, 'Myths of New World,' 
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feet ; but it fell out quite otherwise than he had promised 
himself, and louskeha struck him so heavy a blow in the 
side that the blood gushed forth in streams, The poor 
wretcli fled, and from hia blood which fell upon the laud 
came the flints which the savages etill call Taouiscara, 
from the victim's name. From this we aee it to be true 
that the original myth of the two brotliers, the White One 
and the Dark One, had no tuoral element. It seems mere 
nature-myth, the contest between Day and Night, for the 
Hurons knew tJiat louakeha was the Sun, even as his 
mother or grandmother Aataentsic was the Moon. Yet in 
the contrast tetween these two, the Huron mind had 
already come to the rudimentary contrast of the Good and 
Evil Deity- louskeha the Sun, it is expressly said, seemed 
to the Indians their benefactor ; their kettle would not 
boil were it not for him ; it was he who learnt from the 
Tortoise the art. of making tire; without him tliey would 
have no luck in hunting ; it is he who makes the com 
to grow. louskeha the Sun takes care for the living and 
all tliiuga concerning life, and therofore, says the mis- 
sionary, they say he is good. But Aataeutaic the Moon, 
the creatress of eartli and man, makes men die and has 
charge of their departed souls, and they say she is evil. 
The Sun and Moon dwell together in their cabin at the end 
of the earth, and thither it was that the Indians made the 
mythic journey of which various episotlea have tieen more 
than once cited here ; true to their respective eharacterR, 
t!ie Sun receives the travellers kimUy and naves them from 
the harm the lieauteuuB but hurtfid Moon would have done 
them. Another missionary of still earlicj time identifies 
louskeha with the supreme deity Atahotau ; ' louskeha,' he 
says, 'is good and gives growth and fair weather; hia 
grandmother Eatahentsic is wicked and spoils.'' Thus in 
early Iroi]uois legend, the Sun and Moon, as. g«l and god- 

' Brobeiif in ' iUsL dea Jatuites daus lu I^'uuvelle Krauae,' 1636, p. 34, 1836, 
p. 100. Sagard, ' Histoire du CrtiiiuU,' I'ai'iii, isaij, ji. 490. L. H. Morgnti, 
' lioqxiois,' p. 160, See ante, vol. i. jip. 288, 349. 
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desa of Day. and Night, had already acquired the characters 
of the great friend and enemy of man, the Good and Evil 
Deity. And as to the related cosmic legend of Day and 
Night, contrasted in the persons of the two brothers, the 
White One and the Dark One^ though this was originally 
pure unethic nature-myth, yet it naturally took the same 
direction among the half-Europeanized Indiana of later 
times, becoming a moral myth of Good and Evil. The idea 
comes to full maturity in the modem shaping of Iroquois 
religion, where the good and great deity HJiwemieyu the 
Huler has opposed to him a rival deity keeping the same 
name as in the myth, Hanegoategeh the Evil-minded. We 
have thus before us the profoundly interesting fact, that 
the rude North American Indians have more than one© 
begun the same mytholugic transition which in ancient Asia 
shaped the contrast of light and darkness into the contrast 
of righteousness and wickedness, by following out the same 
thought which still in the Eurojiean roind arrays in the 
hostile forma of Light and Darkness the contending powei-s 
of Good and Evil. 

Judging by Buch evidence, at once of th© rudimentary 
dualism springing up in savage animism, and of the 
tendency of this to amalgamate with similar thought 
brought in by foreign intercourse, it is possible to account 
for many systems of the dualistic clas.'i found in the native 
religions of America. While the evidence may lead us to 
agree with Waitz that the Nortli American Indian dualism, 
the most distinct and universal feature of their religion, is 
not to be altogether referred to a modem Christian origin, 
yet care must be taken not to claim as the result of prim- 
itive religious development what shows signs of being 
borrowed civilized theology. The records remain of the 
Jesuit missionary teacliing under which the Algonquins 
came to use their native temi Manitu, that is, spirit or 
demon, in speaking of the Christian God and Devil as the 
good and the e\'U Manitu. Still later, the Great Spirit and 
the Evil Spirit, Kitchi Manitu and Matdii Manitu, gained 
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a wider place in the beliefs of North Americau tribes, wlio 
combined these adopted Christian uoiiceptiuna with older 
native beliefs in powers oi light and warmth aud life and 
protection, of darkness and cold and death and deatruction. 
Thus the two great antagoiiiatie lieinga became chiefs of the 
kindly aud harmful spirits pervading the world and strug- 
gling for the mastery over it. Here the nature-religion of 
the savage was expanded and developed rather than set on 
foot by the foreigner. Among other American races, such 
combinationa of foreign and native religious ideas are easy 
to lind, though hard to analyse. In the extreme north-west, 
we may doubt any native origin in the semi-Christianized 
Kodiak's definition of Shljeiu Shod the creator of heaven 
and earth, to whom oflerings were made before and after 
the hunt, as contrasted with Ijak the bad spirit dwelling 
in the earth. In the extreme south-east may be found more 
originality among tlie Floridan Indians two or three cen- 
turies ago, for they are said to have paid solemn worship 
to the Bad Spirit Toia who plagued them with visions, but 
to have had small regard for the Good Spirit, who troubles 
himself little about mankind.' On the soiithern continent, 
Martiu3 tuaketi this characteri^tio remark as to the rude 
tribes of Brazil : ' All Indians have a lively conviction of 
the power of an evil principle over them ; in many there 
dawns also a glimpse of the good ; but they revere the one 
less than they fear the other It might be thought that 
they hold the G-ood Being weaker in relation to the fate of 
man than the evil' This generaU;;ation is to some extent 
supported by statements as to particular tribes. The 
Macuaia are said to recognize tlie good creator Macunaima, 
' he who works by night,' and his evil adversary Epel or 
Horiuch : of these people it is observed that ' All the powers 
of nature are products of the Good Spirit, when they do 

' Waitz, 'Anthropologic,' vol. HI, pp, 182, 330, 335, 345; Ls Jouiib in 
'Rel. dea Jea." 1937, p. 49 ; La Potherie, ' Ukt. de rAra^r. Septentrional*,' 
Paris, 172^, voL i. p. 121; J. ti. Muller, p, 1-19, kc. Schoolcraft, 'Indian 
Triliea,' part i. p. 3S, ate., 320, 412; C»tlin, ToU i, p. 168; Crane, 'Grrin- 
loDd/p. 263, 
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not disturb the Indian's rest and comfort, but the work of 
evil spirits when they do.' Uaualoa and Locozy, the good 
and evil deity of the Yumanas, live aUive the earth and 
toward the sun ; the Evil Deity is fearetl by these savages, 
hut the (tood Deity will eoine to eat fruit with the departed 
and take their souk to his dwelling, wherefore they bury 
the dead each doubled op in his great earthen pot, with 
fruit in hia Up, and looking toward the sunrise. Even the 
rude Botocudoe are thought to recognize antagonistic prin- 
ciple of good and evil in the persons of the Sun and Moon.^ 
Tliia idea bag especial interest from its corr^pondence on 
the one band with that of the Iroquois tribes, and on the 
other with thftt of the comparatively ci'vilized Muyscas of 
Bogota, whose good deity is unequivocally a mythic Sun, 
thwarted in his kindly labours for man by his wicked wife 
Hoytbaca the Moon,* The native religion of ChiL is said 
to haye placaj among the subaltern deities Meuleu, the 
friend of man, and Huecuvu the bad spirit and author of 
evil. These people can hardly have learnt from Christianity 
to conceive their evil spirit as simply and fully the general 
cause of misfortune : if the earth quakes. Huecu^Ti has given 
it a shock ; if a horse tires, Huecuvu has ridden him ; if 
a man falls sick, Huecu^'u has sent the disease into his 
body, and no man dies but that Huecuvu suffocates bim.* 

In Africa, again, allowing for Moslem influence, du&lisui 
ia not ill represented in native religi^m. An old account 
from Loango descriljes the natives as theoretically recogniz- 
ing Zambi the supreme deity, creator of good and lover of 
justice, and over against him Zambi-anbi the destroyer, the 
counsellor of crime, the author of loss aud accident, of 
disease and death. But when it comes to actual worship, aa 



' Martina, ' Ethnog. Anwr.' voL i. pf. 327, <i8G, eS3, A4f, ace 2i7, 39S, 427, 
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the good god will always be favourable, it is the god uf evil 
who must be appeased, and it is for his satisfaction that men 
abstain some from one kind of food and aiJiue from auotlier.^ 
Among accounts of the two rival deities in West Africa, one 
dffiicribea the Guinea negroes as recognizing below the Su- 
preme Deity two spirits (or classes of spirits), Ombwiri and 
Onyambe, the one kind and gentle, doing good to men and 
reBculng them from harm, the other hateful and wicked, 
whose seldom mentioned name is heard with uneasiness and 
displeasure.^ It would lie scarcely profitable, in an enquiry 
where accurate knowledge of the doctriue of any insignifi- 
cant trilie is more to the purpose than vague speculation on 
the theology of the mightiest nation, to dwell on the enig- 
matic traces of ancient Egyptian dualism. Suffice it to say 
that the two brother-deities Osiris and Seti, Osiris tlie bene- 
ficent solar divinity whose nature the blessed dead took on 
tliem, Seti perlmpa a rival national god degraded to a TypUon, 
seem to have become the representative figures of a contrasted 
scheme of light and darkness, good and evil ; the sculptured 
granite still commemorates the contests of their long-de- 
parted sects, where the hieroglyphic square-eared beast of 
Seti has been defaced to substitute for it tlio figure of Osiris.' 
The conception of the light-god as the good deity in con- 
trast to a rival god of evil, is one plainly suggested by 
nature, and naturally recurring in the religions of the world. 
The Khonds of Orissa may te counted its most perfect 
modern exponents in barbaric culture. To their supreme 
creative deity, Bura Pennu or Bella Peauu, Light-god or 
Sun-god, tliero stands opposed his evil consort Tari Pennu 
tlie Earth-goddess, and the history of good and evil iu the 
world is the history of his work and her counterwork. He 
created a world paradisaic, happy, harmleas; she rebelled 
against him, and to blast the lot of bis new creature, man, 

' Projart, 'I<cmnBo,' in Piukertou, vol, xvi. p. SOl. BiMtinn, 'Menicli,' 
vol. ii. J). 109. See Kolliu, ' Ktta|) ijp Got'dc Huoii,* jiiirt 1. xxix : Waits;, 
vol. ii. II. 3-12 (Hottentots}, 
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fthe brought in disease, and poiaon, aad all disurder, ' sow- 
ing the seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploughed field.' 
Death became the divine punishment of wickedness, the 
spontaneously fertile earth went to jungle and rock and 
mud, plants and animals grew poisonous and fierce, through- 
out nature good and evil were eoiumingled, and still the 
fight goes on between the two great powers. So far all 
Khonda agree, and it is on the practical relation of good 
and evil that tJiey split into their two hostile secta of Biira 
and Tari. Biira'a sect hold that he triumphed over Tari, 
in sign of her discomfiture imposed the cares of childbirth 
on her sex, and makea her still his subject instrameut 
■wherewith to punish ; Tari's sect hold that she still main- 
tains the struggle, and even practically disposes of the hap- 
piness of man, doing evil or good on her own account, and 
allowing or not allowing the Creator's blessings to reach 
mankind.' 

Now that tlie sacred books of the Zend-Avesta are open 
to us, it is possible to compare the doctrines of savage 
tribes witli those of the great faith through which of all' 
otheis Dualism seems to have impressed itself on the 
higher nations. The religion of Zarathustra was a schism 
from that ancient Aryan nature-worship which is represented 
in a pure and early form in the Veda, and in depravity and 
decay in modern Hinduism. The leading thought of the 
Zarathustrian faith was the contest of Good and Evil in the 
world, a contrast tj-pified and involved in that of Day and I 
Night, Light and Darkness, and brought to personal shape 
in the warfare of Ahura-Mazda and Anra-MainJ^l, the Good 
and Evil Deity, Ormuzd and Ahriiuan. The prophet 
Zarathustra said : ' In the beginning there was a pair of 
twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are 
the good and the base in thought, word, and deed. Chooaal 
one of these two spirits. Be good, not base ! ' The Bacred] 
Vendidad begins with the record of the primaeval contest of 
the two principles. Ahura-Mazda created the best of regions 
' Mocii^beraon, ' India,' p. 84. 
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and lauds, the Aryan huiue, Sogdia, Bactria, and the rest ; 
Anra-MaiiijTi against his work created snow and pestilence, 
bvizzing insects and poisonous plants, poverty and sickness, 
sin and unbelief. The modern Tarsi, in passages of hia 
formularies of confession, still keeps alive the old antagonism. 
1 repent, he says, of all kinds of sins which t)ie evil Ahriman 
produced amongst the creatures of Ormazd in opposition. 
'That which was the wish of Ormazd the Creator, and I 
ought to have thought and have not thought, what I ought 
to have spoken and have not spoken, what 1 ought to have 
done and have not done ; of these sine repent I with 
thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as well as spiritual, 
earthly aa well as heavenly, with the throe words: Pardon, 
Lord, I repent of sin. That whicli waa the wish of 
Ahriman, and 1 ought not to have thought and yet have 
thought, what 1 ought not to have spoken and yet have 
spoken, what I ought not to have done and yet have done ; 
of these sins repent I with thoughts, words, and works, 
corporeal aa well as spiritual, earthly as well aa heavenly, 
with the three words: Pardon, Lord, I repent of sin.' 
. . . 'May Ahriman be broken, may Ormazd increase.*^ 
The Izedis or Yezidis, the BO-csUod Devil-worshippers, still 
remain a numerous though oppressed people in Mesopotamia 
and adjacent countries. Their adoration of the sun and 
horror of defiling fire accord with the idea of a Persian 
origin of their rehgion (Persian ized = god), an origin under- 
lying more superficial atlniixture of Chrialian and Moslem 
elements. This remarkable sect is distinguished by a 
special form of dualiBJa. While recogui>;ing the existence 
of a Supreme Being, their .peculiar reverence ia given to 
Satan, chief of the angelic host, who now has the means of 
doing evil to mankind, and in his restoration will have the 
power of rewarding thera. 'Will not Satan then reward 
the poor Izedia, wlio alone have never spoken ill of him, and 
have Buflered so much for him ? ' Martyrdom for the rights 
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of Satan ! exclaims the German traveller to whom an old 
white-be&rded devil-worahipper thus set forth the hopes of 
his religion.^ 

Direct woraliijj of the E\dl Principle, f&miUar as it is to 
low barhario races, is scarcely to be found anioug people 
Ingher in ci%'ilizatioii than these persecuted and Btubborn 
sectaries of Western Asia. So far &s such ideas extend iu 
the development of religion, they seem fair evidence how 
far worship among low tribes turns rather on fear thau love. 
That the adoration of a G-ood Deity shoidd have more and 
moro supergeded the propitiation of an Evil Deity, is the 
sign of one of the great movements in the education of 
mankind, a result of happier experience of life, and of 
larger and more gladsome views of the system of the 
universe. It is not, however, through the inactive systems 
of modern I'arsism and Izedism that the nnghty Zoroastrian 
dualism has exerted its main influence on laankind. We 
must look back to long-past ages for traces of its contact 
with Judaisju and Christianity. It is often and reasonably 
thought that intercourse between Jews and ancient Persians 
was an effective agent in producing that theologio change 
which diflerences the later Jew of the Rabbinical books from 
the earlier Jew of the Pentateuch, a change in which one im- 
portant part is the greater prominence of the dualiatic scheme. 
So in later times (about the fourth century), the contact of 
2oroa8trism and Christianity appears to have been influential 
in producing Manichieism. Manichft-ism is known mostly on 
the testimony of its adversaries, but thus much seems clear, 
that it is based on the very doctrine of the two antagonistic 
principles of good and evil, of spirit and matter. It sets on 
the one hand God, original good and source of good alone, 
primal light and lord of the kingdom of light, and on the 
other hand the Prince of Darkness, with his kingdom of 
darkness, of matter, of confusion, and destruction. The 
theory of ceaseless Conflict between these contending 

' Laysni, ' Niuoveli,' wl, i, ji, 2fl7 ; AiiiBworth, ' I«edw,'iii • Tr. Etli. 8oc," 
vc\. i. J), ! 1. 
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puwera becoinea a key to the physical and moral nature and 
coiu'se of the imiverHe.' Among Christian or semi-Christian 
.sects, the Maniclueans stand as representatives of dualism 
pushed to ita utmost development. It need scarcely be aaid, 
however, that Ghriatian dualism is not bounded by the 
limits of thia or that apecial sect. In so far as the Evil 
Being, with hia subordinate powers of darknem, is held to 
exist and act in any degree in indepfjndenee of the Supreme 
Deity and hie ministering spirits of light, so far theologicsal 
schools admit, though in widely dift'erent grades of impor- 
tance, a philosophy of nature and of life whlth haa its basis 
rather in dualism than in monotheism. 

"We now turn to the last objects of our present survey, 
those theological beliefs of the lower tribes of mankind 
which point more or less distinctly toward a doctrine of 
Monotheism. Here it is by no means proposed to examine 
savage ideas from the point of view of doctrinal theology, 
an undertaking which would demand arguments quite 
beyond the present range. Their treatment is limited to 
classifying the actual beliefs of the lower races, with some 
ethnographic considerations as to their origin and their 
relation to higher religions. For this purpose it is desir- 
able to distinguish the prevalent doctrines of the unciJtured 
world from absolute monotheism. At the outset, care is 
needed to exclude an arabigtdty of which the importance 
often goes unnoticed. How are the mighty but subordinate 
divinities, recognized in different religions, to be classed? 
Beings who in Christian or Moslem theology would be 
called angels, sainta, demons, would under the same defini- 
tions be called deities in polytheistic systems. This is 
obvious, but we may realize it more distinctly from ita 
at'tually having happened. The Chuwashes, a race of 
Tatar affinity, are stated to reverence a god of Death, 
who takes to himself the soula of the departed, and whom 
they call Esrel ; it is curious that Castrun, in mentioning 

' Beausohl-e, * Iliat. da Mauich«e,* tc. Neaoder, 'Hist of Ulimtiftn 
Beligion,' rol. ii. p. 157, &c. 
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this, should fail to point out that this deity is no other than 
Azrael the angel of death, adopted under Moslem influence.^ 
Agaia, in the mixed Pagan and Christian religion of the 
Circassians, which at least in its recently prevalent form 
would be reckoned polytheiatie, there stand beneath the 
Supreme Being a number of mighty subordinate deities, of 
whom the principal are lele the Thunder-god, Tleps the 
Fire-god, Seoaerea the god of Wind and Water, Miaitcha 
the Forest-god, and Mariam the Virgin Mary.- If the 
inonotheistic criterion be simply made to consist in the 
Supreme Deity being held as creator of the universe and 
chief of the spiritual bierai-chy^ then its application to 
sav^e and barbaric theolc^y will lead to perplexing conse- 
quences. Eacos of North and South America, of Africa, 
of Polynesia, recognizing a number of great deities, are 
uaually and reasonably considered iwlytheists, yet under 
this definition their acknowledgment of a Supreme Creator, 
of which various cases will here be shown, would entitle 
them at the same time to the name of monotheiate. To 
mark oft" the doctrines of monotheism, closer definition 
is required, assigning the distinctive attributes of deity to 
none save the Almighty Creator. It may be declared that, 
in this strict sense, no savage tribe of monotbeists has been 
ever Inaown. Nor are any fair representatives of the lower 
culture in a strict sense pantheists. The doctrine which 
they do widely hold, and which opens to them a course 
tending in one or other of these directions, is polytheism 
culminating in the rule of one supreme divinity. High 
above the doctrine of souls, of divine manes, of local nature- 
spirits, of the great deities of class and element, tliere are 
to be discerned in barbaric theology shadowings, quaint or 
majestic, of the conception of a Supreme Deity, henceforth 
to be traced onward In expanding power and brigbtening 
glory along the history of reUgion. It is no unimportant 
task, partial as it is, to select and group the typical data 

' Ciwtr&, 'Finn. Mjth.'p, ISC. 

' Elemm, ' CiiiCur-Gescti.' voL vL [k S&. 
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which show the nature and position of the doctrine of 
Bupreniacy, as it comes into view within the lower culture. 
On the threshold of the investigation, there meets us the 
game critical difficulty which obstructs the study of primi- 
tive dualism. Among low tribes who have been in contact 
with Christianity or Mohammedanism, how are we to tell to 
what extent, under this foreign influence, dim, uncouth 
ideas of divine supremacy may have been developed into 
more cultured forms, or wholly foreign ideas implanted? 
We know how the Jesuit missionaries led the native 
Canadians to the conception of the Great Manitu; how 
[•they took up the native Brazilian name of the divine 
Thunder, Tupan, and adapted its meaning to convey in 
Christian teaching the idea of God. Thus, again, we find 
most diatLuctly-marked African ideas of a Supreme Deity 
in the West, where intercourse with Moslems has actually 
Islamized or semi-Ialamized whole negro nations, and the 
name of Allah is in all men's moutlis. The ethnograplier 
must be ever on the look-out for traces of such foreign 
influence in the definition of the Supreme Deity acknow- 
ledged by any uncultured race, a divinity whose nature 
and even whose name may betray his adoption from 
abroad. Thus the supreme Iroquois deity, Neo or Hawa- 
neu, the pre-existent creator, has been triumphantly adduced 
to show the monotheism underlying the native creeds of 
America, But it seems that thb divinity was introduced 
by the French Catholic missionaries, and that Niio is an 
altered form of Dieu.* Among the list of supreme deities 
of the lower races who are also held to Ije first ancestors 
of maa, we liear of Louquo, the uncreate first Carib, who 
descended from the eternal heaven, made the flat earth, and 
produced man from his own body. He lived long on earth 
among men, died and came to life again after three daySj 
and returned to heaven.* It would be hardly reasonable 

' ' itudea Philologiquea tur quelques Languea Saiivages de rAm^riqiie,' 
iwr N. O. (J. A, Cuoq.) Montreal, 186e, ji. 1*. Brinton, 'Myth* of Kew 
World,' p. 53. Sclioolcraft, • IroqiioiH,' p. :J3. 

« De k BorJe, 'CwMbea,' p. 624. J. G. MUller, ' Am«i-. Ureal' y. 228. 
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to enumerate, among genuine deities of native West Indian 
religion, a being with cliaracteristica thus on the face of 
them adopted from the religion of the white men. Yet 
even in 8uch extreme cases, it does uot necessarily follow 
that the definitions of these deities, vitiated as they are for 
ethnographical use by foreign influence, have not to some ex- 
tent a native substratum. In criticising details, moreover, it 
must not be forgotten how largely the similarities in the reli- 
gions of difterent races may 1« of independent origin, and 
how closely allied are many ideas in the rude native theolo- 
gies of savages to ideas holding an immemorial place in the 
religions of their civilised invaders. For the present pur- 
pose, however, it is well to dwell especially on such evidence 
as by characteristic traits or early date is farthest removed 
from suspicion of being borrowed from a foreign source. 

In surveying the peoples of the world, the ethnographer 
finds many who are not shown to have any definite concep- 
tion of a supreme deity ; and even where such a conception 
is placed on record, it is sometimoe eo vaguely asserted, or 
on such questionable authority, that he can but take note 
of it and pass on. In numerous cases, however, illustrated 
by the following collection from diiJ'erent rt^ions, certain 
leading ideas, singly or blended, may lie traced. There 
are many aav^e and barbaric religions which solve their 
highest problem by the simple process of raising to divine 
primacy one of the gods of polytheism itself. Even the 
ayetem of the manes-worshipper has been stretched to reach 
the limit of supreme deity, in the person of the primaeval 
ancestor. More frequently, it is the nature-worshipper's 
principle which has prevailed, giving to one of the great 
nature-deities the precedence of the rest. Here, by no re- 
condite speculation, but by the plain teaching of nature, 
the choice has for the most part lain between two mighty 
visible divinities, the all-animating Sun and the all-encom- 
passing Heaven. In the study of such schemes, we are on 
intellectual terra firms. There is among the religions of 
the lower races another notable group of systems, seemingly 
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in dom connexion with the first. These diaplay to us a 
heavenly pantheon arranged on the model of an earthly 
political constitution, where the commonalty are crowds of 
human souls and other tribes of world-pervading spirits, 
the aristocracy are great polytheistic gods, and the King is 
the supreme Deity. To this comparatively intelligible side 
of the Rubject, a more perplexed and obscure side stands 
contrasted. Among thoughtful men whose theory of the 
soul animating the body has already led them to suppose 
a divine spirit animating the huge mass of earth or sky, 
this idea needs but a last expansion to become a doctrine 
of the universe as animated by one greatest, all-pervad- 
ing divinity, the World-Spirit, Moreover, where specula- 
tive philosophy grapples with the vast fundamental 
world-problem, the solution is attained by ascending from 
the Many to the One, by strivmg to discern through and 
beyond the Universe a First Cause. Let the basis of such 
reasoning be laid in theological ground, tlien the First 
Cause is realized as the Supreme Deity, In such ways, 
the result of carrying to their utmost limits the animistic 
conceptions which among low races and high pervade 
the philosophy of religion, is to reach an idea of as it were 
a soul of the world, a shajwr, animator, ruler of the uni- 
verse. Entering theBe regions of transcendental theology, 
we are not to wonder that the comparative distinctness 
belonging to conceptions of lower spiritual beings here 
fades away. Human souls, subordinate nature-spirits, and 
huge polytheistic nature-gods, carry with the defined special 
functions they perform some defined character and figure, 
but beyond such limits form and function blend into the 
infinite and universal in the thought of supreme divinity. 
To realize this widest idea, two especial ways are open. 
The first way is to fuse the attributes of the great poly- 
theistic powers into more or less of common personality, 
thus coneei\'ing that, after all, it is the same Highest 
Being who holds up the heavens, shines in the sun, smites 
his foes in the thunder, stands first in the human pedigree as 
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the divine ancestor. The second way is to remove the limit 
of theologic speculation into the region of the indefinite 
and the inane. An unshaped divine entity looming vast, 
shadowy, and calm beyond and over the material world, too 
benevolent or too exalted to need human worship, too huge, 
too remote, too indifferent, too supine, too merely existent, 
to concern himself with the petty race of men,- — this i& a 
myetic form or formlessness in which religion baa not 
seldom pictui'ed the Supreme, 

Thus, then, it appears that the theology of the lower races 
already reaches its climax in conceptiona of a highest of the 
gods, and that these conceptions in the savage and barbaric 
world are no copies stamped from one common type, but 
outlines widely varying among mankind. The degenera- 
tion-theory, in some instances no doubt with justice, may 
claim auclj teliefs as mutilated and perverted remnants of 
higher religions. Yet for the moat part, the development- 
theory is competent to account for them without seeking 
their origin in grades of culture higher than those in which 
they are fovmd existing. Looked upon as products of 
natural religion, such doctrines of divine supremacy seem 
in no way to transcend the powers of the low-cultured mind 
to reason out, nor of the low-cultured imagination to deck 
with mythic fancy. There have existed in times past, 
and do still exist, savage or barbaric peoples who hold 
such views of a highest god as they may have attained to 
of themselves, without the aid of more cultured nations. 
Among these races, Animism has its distinct and consistent 
outcome, and Polytheism its distinct and consistent com- 
pletion, in the doctrine of a Supreme Deity. 

The native religions of South America and the West 
Indies display a well-marked series of types. The primacy 
of the Sun was long ago well stated by the Moluchee when 
a Jesuit missionary preached to them, aud they replied, 
' Till this hour, we never knew nor acknowledged anything 
great<er nr better than the Sun,' ' So when a later mis- 
> DolrixhoOer, ' AbijxinM,' toI. it. ji. S9. 
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siouary argued with the chief of the Tubas, 'My gud is 
good and pimiahes wicked people,* the chief replied, 'My 
God (the Sun) is good likewise; but he punialies nobody, 
satisfied to do good to all,' ^ In various manifestations, 
moreover, there reigns among barbarians- a auprenie being 
whose characteristics are thoae of the Heaven-god. It 
ia thus with the Taraoi of the Giiarania, ' that beneficent 
deity worshipped in lus blended character of ancestor of 
mankind and ancient of heaven, lord of the celestial 
paradise.' ^ It is ao with the highest deity of the Arauca- 
nians, PiUan the Thunder or the Thunderer, called also 
Huenu-Pillan or Heaven-Thunder, and Vuta-gen or Great 
Being, ' The uuiversal government of l*illan,' saya 
Molina, 'is a prototyiie of the Araucanian polity. He is 
the great Toqiii (Governor) of the invisible world, and as 
8ucli has hia Apo-Ulnienes, and his Ulmenea, to whom he 
entrusts the administration of alfairs of less importance. 
These ideas are certainly very rnde, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Araucanians are not the only pteople who 
have regulated the things of heaven by those of the earth.' ' 
A different but not less characteristic type of the Supreme 
Deity is placed on record among the Caribs, a beneficent 
power dwelUng in the skies, reposing in bis own happi- 
ness, careless of mankind, and by them not honoured nor 
adored.* 

The theological history of Peru, in ^es before the 
Spanish conquest, has lately had new light thrown on it by 
the researches of Mr. Markham. Here the student comes 
into view of a rivalry full of interest in the history of 
barbaric religion, the rivalry between the Creator and 
the divine Sun. In the religion of the Inoas, precedence 
was given to Uiracoclia, called Pachacamac, ' Creator of 
the World.' The Sun (with whom was coupled hia sister- 

' HutchiiiMD, 'Cliaoo Ind.' in ' Tr. Etli. Soc' vol. iii. p, 327. 
^ D'Orbigiiy, ' L'Hotiime AmijHcaiii,* vol, ii, [i. iJ19, 
' Molina, ' Ui^i. of Cliili,' vol. ii. p, 84, &c, Cqmi«nre Felnes, 'DiPcio)i»rio 
ChileAo.' 

* Raohefort, ' Has Antilles,' p. il5. Muatais, ' i'aUgutiittiis,' i>, 179. 
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wife the Moon) was the divine ancestor, the dawn or origin, 
the totem or lar, of the Inca family. The three great 
deities were the Creator, Sun, aud Thunder; their images 
were brought out together at great festivals into the square 
of Cuzco, llaraaa were sacrificed to all three, and they could 
be addressed in prayer together, ' O Creator, and Sun, and 
Thunder, be for ever young, multiply the people, and let 
them always be at peace.' Yet the Thunder and Light- 
ning was held to come by the command of the Creator, and 
the following prayer shows clearly that even 'our father 
the Sun ' was but his creature : — 

' Uiracoclia ! Tltoii wtio gaveat bein^ to the Sua, and afterwards 
said let there be day and night. Raise it and cAuee it to shine, and 
preserve that which thou lia-il crt^ated, that it may give light to nien. 
Grant tliift, Uiracocha I 

'Sun ! Thou who art in peace and safety, shine upon iis, keep us 
from BJckuess, and keep us in he&lth and safety,' 

Among the transitions of religion, however, it is not strange 
that a subordinate God, l)y virtue of Ids nearer intercourse 
and power, should usurp the place of the supreme deity. 
Among the vatloua traces of this taking place under the 
Incas, are traditions of the great temple at Cuzco called 
* The Golden Place,' where Manco Ccapac originally set up 
a flat oval golden plate to signify the Creator; Mayta Ccapac, 
it is said, renewed the Creator's symbol, but Huascar Inca 
took it down, and set up in its stead in the place of honour 
a round golden plate like the sun with rays. The famous 
temple itself, Ccuricancha the 'Golden Place,' was known 
to the Spaniards aiS the Temple of the Sun ; no wonder that 
the idefl has coine to be so generally accepted, that the Sun 
was the chief god of Peru. There is even on record a 
memorable protest made by one Inca, who dared to deny 
that the Sun could be the maker of all things, conapariag 
bim to a tethered beast that must make ever the same daily 
round, and to an arrow that must go whither it is Bent, not 
whither it will. But what availed philosophic protest, even 
from the head of church and state himself, againat a state 
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ehiirch of which the world haa seldom seeo the equal for 
Btid' and solid organization ? The Sun reigned in Peru till 
Pizarro overthrew him, and his splendid gulden UkeneSH 
came down from the temple wait to lie the booty of a Caati- 
lian soldier, who lost it in one night at play.^ 

Among rude tribes of the North American continent, 
evidence of the primacy of the divine Sim ia not unknown. 
Pather Hennepin's account of the Sioux worabipping the 
Sun as the Creator is explicit enough, and agrees with the 
argument of the modem Shawueea, that the Sun animates 
everything, and therefore must be the Master of Life or 
Great Spirit.* It is the widespread beUef in this Great 
Spirit which lias long and deservedly drawn the attention 
of European thinkei'B to the native religions of the Forth 
American tribes. The name of the Great Spirit originates 
with the equivalent term Kitchi Manitu in the language 
of the Algonquin Indians. Before the European intercourse 
in the 17th century, these tribes had indeed no deity ao 
called, but as has been already pointed out, the term came 
first into use by the application of the native word manitu, 
meaning demon or deity, to the Christian God. During 
the following centuries, the name of the Great Spirit, with 
the ideas belonging to the name, travelled far and wide 
over the continent. It became the ortlinary expression 
of Europeans in their descriptions of Indian religion, and 
in discourse carried on in English words between Europeans 
and Indians, and was more or leas naturalized among the 
Indians themselves. On their religions it had on the one 

' ' Namttivca of the Ritea and Laws of the Yncaa,' trang, from the origina.! 
Sp-inish MSS., and ed. hy C. H. Markliam, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. jx, 6, 16, 
30, 7$, 84. 154, kc. Tlie dtrnve reiufirks tire boaod on the early evideuce here 
piiuted for tho first time, ami on ]»i!Vuto anggestiotiJf for ArliicU I am also 
itKklitcd to Mr. Murklmiii. The title PjKrha«au)HC lia.s been nUa cousidered 
to mean Animator ot Sout of tli« AVorld, camani^l crtate, camac = urtiatcr, 
caina = ganl (note to 2ti'i &•].). GariHlaao de In Voga, lib. i,, ii. o. 2, iii. e. 20; 
Herrera, de«. v. i ; Bi'intou, 'ilyttiB of New World,* (i. 177, soo 142; Eivcro 
and Tachudi, ' Peruvian Antiquitiea,' cli. vii. ; Waitx, vol. iv. p. 417 ; J. G. 
Mtiller, p. 317, Ao. 

' Sa^arJ, * Hiat. du Canada,' ji, 490. Hciiiie{iiTi, * Voy. dana I'Amdriqne,' 
p. 302. Gregg, ' Cumnicrce of Prairies," vol. ii. p. 237. 
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hand a transformitig influenee, while on the other hand, as 
is usual ill the combination of religions, the new divinity 
iucorporated into liiniaelf the characteristics of native 
divinities, so that native ideas remained in part repre- 
sented in him. A divine being whose characteristies are 
often 80 unlike what European intercourse would liave 
suggested, could be hardly altogether of foreign origin,' 
Again, aniung the Greenlanders, Torngarstik or Great 
Spirit (his name is an augmentative of ' torngak ' — 
' demon ') was known to the early Danish missionary 
Egede as the oracular deity of the augekoks, to whose 
under-world Bonla hope to descend at death. He so far 
held the place of supreme deity in the native mind, that, 
aa Cranz the miesionary relates eomewhat afterwards, 
many Greenlanders hearing of God and his almighty 
power were apt to fall on the idea that it w&a their Torn- 
gai-suk who was meant; but he was eventually identified 
with the Devils In like manner, Algonquin Indians, early 
in the 17th eentuiy, hearing of the white man's Deity, 
identified him with one known to tlieir own native belief, 
Atahocan the Creator. When Le Jeune the missionary talked 
to them of an almighty creator of heaven and earth, they 
began to say to one another, ' Atahocan, Atahocan, it is 
Atahocan ! ' The traditional idea of such a tieing seems in- 
deed to have lain in utter mythic vagueness in their thoughts, 
for they had made liis name into a verb, ' Nitatahocan,' 
meaning, 'I tell a fable, an old fanciful story,'* 

In late times, Schoolcraft represents the Great Spirit as a 
Soul of the Fniversc, inhaldting and animating all things, 
recognized in roeka and trees, in cataracts and clouds, in 
thunder and lightning, in tempest and zephyr, becoming 
incarnate in birda and beasts as titular deities, existing id 
the world irnder every possible form, animate and inani- 

' Le Jcune, ' Rcl. dea Jtj».' Ift37, p. <9 ; Brinton, ji. 62; LafiUu, 'Uoenpi 
des 8»ttT»ges AmBriqtininp,' vol. i. pp. 12fi, 146 (note to 3rd cd.), 

> Egede, ' Dt^cr, of Orecnl&od,' ch. xviiL ; Crajix, 'Gronluid,' p^ 2tf8 ; 

Kink, 'EskiniciiBke Eveutjr,' ic, y. 'dS, 
* Le Jeoue, 1633, |i. 16 ; UH, ^ 13. 
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mate.' Whether the lied Indian mind eveu in modern 
times really entertained this extreme pantheistic Bcheme, 
we may well doubt. In early times of Anierican discovery, 
the records show a qnite ditferent and more usual concep- 
tion of a supreme deity. Among the more noteworthy of 
these older documents are the following. Jacques Cartier, 
in his second Canadian voyage (1535), apeaka of the people 
having no valid belief in God, for they believe in one whom 
they call Cudouagni, and say that he often speaks with 
them, and tella theuj what the weather will l>e ; they say 
that when he ia angry with them he casts earth in their 
eyes. Thevet'a statement somewhat later ia as follows: 
' Ab to their religion, they have no worship or prayer to 
God, except that they contemplate the new moon, ealled in 
their language Osannaha, saying that Andouagni calls it 
thus, sending it little by little to advance or retaiti the 
waters. For the rest, they fully believe that there is a 
Creator, greater than the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, 
and who holds all in his power. He it is whom they call 
Andouagni, without however having any form or method of 
prayer to him.'^ In Virginia about 1586, we learn from 
Heriot that the natives l>elieved in many gods, which they 
call 'mantoac,' but of different sorts and degrees, also 
that there is one chief god wlio first made other principal 
gods, and afterwards the sun, moon, and stars as petty 
gods. In New England, in 1622, Winslow says that they 
believe, as do the Viirginiana, in many divine powers, yet of 
one above all the rest ; the Masaaehusetts call their great 
god Kiehtan, who made all the other gods ; he dwells far 
westerly above the heavens, whither all good men go when 
they die ; ' They never saw Kvihtnn, but they hold it a 
great charge and dutie, that one ^e teach another; and to 
him they make feasts, and cry and sing for plentie and 
victorie, or anything is good.' Another famous native 

' Sclioolcraft, ' Indian TribM,' jwrt i. p. 15. 

* Cartier, ' Relation ; ' Hokluyt, vol, iii, p, 212 ; Leaearliot, ' Nouvelle 
France,* p. 613, Thevet, 'Siiigiilaritez do la France AnUrutitjue,' Piria, 
1558, cli. 77. See also .r. 0. MiJlar, p. 102, Andoimgni is perhaj'ia a niia- 
copied form of Cudoiugni. Other forma, Cudruagnij 4c. , occur. 
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American uaiue for the supreme deity is OM. Captain 
John Smith, the hero of the colonization of Virginia in 1607, 
he who was befriended by Pocahontas, ' La Belle Sauvage/ 
thuB deeeribes the religion of the country, and especially of 
her tribe, the PowhatauB: 'There is yet in Virginia do 
place discovered to be so Savage in which they haue not a 
Keligion, Deer, and Bow and Arrowes. All things that 
are able to doe them hurt beyond their prevention, they 
adore with their kinde of divine worship; as the fire, water, 
lightning, tluuuler, our Ordnance peeeea, horses, &c. But 
their chiefe god they worship ia the DevilL Him they call 
OJcff, and serue him more of feare than loue. They say 
they haue conference witli him, and fashion themselves as 
neare to his shape as they can imagine. In their Temples 
they haue his inii^e evill favouredly carved, and then 
painted and adorned with chaines of copper, and beads, and 
covered with a skin in sucli manner as the deformities may 
well suit with such a God'' This quaint account deserves 
to be quoted at length as an example of the judgment which 
a half-educated and whole-prejudiced European is apt to 
pass on savage deities, which from his point of view 8eem 
of simply diabolic nature. It is known from other sources 
that Oki, a word belonging not to the Powhatan but to the 
Huron language, was in fact a general name for spirit or deity. 
We may judge the real belief of these Indians better from 
Father Brebeuf 'b description of the Heaven God, cite^l here in 
a former chapter: they imagine in the heavens an Oki, that 
is, a Demon or power ruling the seasons of the year, and 
controlling the winds and waves, a being whose anger tliey 
fear, and whom they call on in making solemn treaties.* 

' Smitli, ' Hiat. of Virginia,' Londoti, lfi33, in Pinleerton, ' Voyifccs,' 
vol. xiij. pp. 13, IS, 244 {New ICitg,} : nte Arlier's edition. Priority has hMn 
claimed for E. Straclie; (nee Lang, ' M^kiiif; oT Re^igjon,^ p. 254), Init tbii 
oopyiat Beoms. only to liavc cofjied Capt. Smith's *M»p of Virpnt*" (IflOS). 
Briatoti, p. 66; WaILz, toI. iiL p. 1??, ka. J. G. Ifiilter, pp. 09, Ae. ; 
Loskiel, i»rt 1. pp. 33i 43. 

* BFebenf in 'Rel. <3m Sh.' 1«3S, p. 107; sec above, p. 255. 8«|^, 
p. 494 ; Cuoq, p. 17fl ; J. G. Mtiller, p. 103. For other mention of • Supreme 
Deity among North American tnhes sec Joutel, ' Jonnml do Voyege,' to., 
Piria, 1713. |t, 224 (Louiiiana); Sprout in "Tr. Btli. 8oc.' vol. v. f*. 298 
(VkncouTcr's I.), 
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About a century later, Father Lafitau wrote passages which 
ilhiBtrate well the transformation of native animistic con- 
ceptions under missionary inlluence into analogues of 
Christian theolog)'. Such general terras for spiritual I^eings 
as ' oki ' or ' manitu ' had become to him iudiviLjual names 
of one supreme being. ' This great Spirit, known among 
the Caribs under tlie name of Chemiin, under that of 
Mauitou among the Algonquin nations, and under that of 
Okki among those who speak the Huron tongue , . .' &c. All 
American tribes, he saya, uae expressions wliich can only 
denote God; they call him the great Spirit, sometimea 
the Master and Author of Life , . .* &c.' Tlie longer rude 
tribes of America have been in contact with European 
belief, the less confidently can we ascribe to purely native 
Bources the theologic Bcheme theiF religions have settled 
into. Yet the Creeks towards the end of the 18th century 
preserved some elements of native faith. They believed 
in the Great Spirit, the Master of Breath (a being whom 
Bartram represents as a soul and governor of the uni- 
verse): to liim they would address their frequent prayers 
and ejaculations, at the same time paying a kind of homage 
to the sun, moon, and stars, aa the mediators or ministers 
of the Great Spirit, in dispensing his attributes for their 
comfort and well-being in this life.^ In our own day, among 
the wild Comanches of the prairies, the Great Spirit, their 
creator and supreme deity, is above Sun and Moon and 
Earth ; towards him is sent the first puff of tobacco-amoke 
before the Sun receives the second, and to him ia offered 
the first morsel of the feast.^ 

Turning from the simple faiths of savage tribes of North 
America to the complex religion of the half - civilized 
Mexican nation, we find what we might naturally expect, 
a cimibrous polytheisiu eomplteated by mixture of several 
national pantheons, and beside and l>eyond t\m, certain 

' Lafitau, ' Mceura des Sauvagea Ameriquuni,' 1724, vol. i, pp. 124-0, 
'■' Bartram in ' Tr. ArtiiT, Etii, Soc,' vol. iii, iip, 30, 26. 
' Schoolcrftft, ' Ind. Tribiss,' [wrt iL p, 127, 
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appearances uf a doctrine of divine Bupremaey. But tbeae 
doctrines seem to have been spoken of more defiaitely than 
the evidence warrants. A remarkable native developnient 
of Mexican theism must be admitted, in ao far as we may 
receive the native historian Ixtlilxochitl's account of the 
worship paid by Nezahualcoyotl, the poet-king of Tezcuco, 
to the invisible supreme Tloque Nahnaque, he who has all 
in him, the cause of causes, in whose star-jroofed pyramid 
stood no idol, and who there received no bloody sacrifice, 
but only flowers and incense. Yet it would have been 
more satisfactory were tlie atoriea told by this Aztec 
panegyrist of his royal ancestor confirmed by other re- 
cords. Traces of divine supremacy in Mexican religion are 
especially associated witli Tezcatlipoca, ' Shining Mirror,' 
a deity who seems in his original nature the Sun-goti, and 
tljence by expansion to have become the soul of the world, 
creator of heaven and earth, lord of all tilings, Supreme 
Deity. Such conceptions may in more or less measure 
have arisen in native thought, but it should be pointed out 
that the remarkable Aztec religious formulas collected by 
Sahagun, in which the deity Tezcatlipoca is bo prominent 
a figure, show traces of Christian aihnixture in their mate- 
rial, as well as of Christian influence in their style. For 
instance, all etudetits of Mexican antiquities know the 
belief in Mictlan, the Hades of the dead. But when one 
of these Aztec prayer-formulas (concerning auricular con- 
fession, the washing away of sins, and a new birth) makes 
mention of sinners lieing plunged into a lake of intolerable 
miser)' and tonnent, the introduction of an idea so obviously 
Etiro]->ean condemns the compo-sition as not purely nativa 
The <)^ue8tion of Uie actual developments of ideas vergii^ 
on pantheism or theism, amonf,' the priests and philosophers 
of native Mexico, is one to lie left for furtliev criiicismJ 
In the islands of the Pacific, the idea of Supreme Deity 



' Prt»i!Ott, 'Hexioo/ book L ch, tL S&liaguo, 'HiiL de XuevA EipiA*,' 
lil). vL in Kiugi^rough, vo), v. ; Torquemod*, 'Monnci], !riil.*Utj. t. o. li. 
WntU, vol. iv. [1. isa ; J. G. Miilier, p. «'J1, Ac. 
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is especially manifeated in tliat great mythologic di\Tiiity of 
the PoIyiieBian race, whom the New Zealanders call Tati- 
garoa, the Hawaiians Kanaroa, the Toiigans and Samctans 
Tangaloa, the Georgian and Society islandem Taaroa. 
Students of the science of religion who hold polytheism to 
be but the mis-development of a prioial idea of divine 
irnityj which in spite of corruption continues to pervade it, 
might well choose this South Sea Island divinity as their 
aptest illustration from the savage world. Taaroa, says 
Moerenhout, is their supreme or rather only god ; for all 
tiie others, aa in other known polytheisms, seem scarcely 
more than seneible figures and images of the infinite attri- 
butes united in Ids divine person. The following ie given 
as a native poetic definition of the Creator. 'He was; 
Taaroa was his name ; he abode in the void. "No earth, no 
Bky, no men. Taaroa calls, but nought answers ; and alone 
existing, he became the universe. The props are Taaroa; 
the rocks are Taaroa; the sands are Taaroa; it is thus he 
huuself is named.' According to Ellis, Taaroa is described 
in the Leeward Islands as the eternal parei^ess uncreate 
Creator, dwelling alone in the highest heave n /whose bodily 
form mortals cannot see, who after intervals of 'innumerable 
seasons casts off his body or shell and Ijecomes renewed. 
It wa.s he who created Hina his daughter, and with her aid 
formed the sky and earth and sea. He founded the world 
on a solid rock, which with all the creation he sustains by 
his invisible power. Then he created the ranks of lesser 
deities such aa reign over sea and land and air, and govern 
ipeace and war, and preside over physic and luisbandry, and 
'canoe-building, and roofing, and theft. The version from 
the Windward Islands is that Taaroa's wife was the rock, 
the foundation of all things, and she gave birth to eartli and 
sea. Now, fortunately for our understandiug of this myth, 
the name of Taaroa's wife, with whom he begat the lesser 
deities, was taken down in Tahiti in Captain Cook's time, 
Slie was a rock called Papa, and her name plainly suggests 
her identity with Papa the Earth, the wife of Rangi the 
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Heaven iu the New Zealand myth of Heaven and Earth, 
the great firAt pare&te. If this inferBDce be just, then it 
Beerae that Taaroa the Creator is no personification of a 
primaeval theistic idea, but simply the divine personal 
Heaven transformed under European influence into the 
supreme Heaven-god. Thus, when Turner gives the Samoan 
myths of Tangaloa in heaven presiding over the production 
of the earth from beneath the waters, or throwing down from 
the sky rocks which are now islands, the classic name by 
which he calls liim is that which rightly deseribos his nature 
and mythic origin — Tangaloa, the Polynesian Jupiter. Yet 
in island district after district, we find the name of the 
mighty heavenly creator given to other and lesser mythic 
beings. In Tahiti, tlie manea-worshipper's idea is applied 
not only to lesser deities, but to Taaroa the Creator himself, 
whom some maintained to be but a man deiBed after death. 
Iu the New Zealand mythology, Tangaroa figures on the 
one hand as Sea-god and father of fish and reptiles, on the 
other as the mischievous eaves-dropping god who reveals 
secrets. In Tonga, Tangaloa was god of artificers and arts, 
and his prieata were carpenters ; it was he who went forth 
to fish, and dragged up the Tonga islands from the bottom 
of the sea. Here, then, he corresponds with Maui, and 
indeed Tangaroa and Maui are found blending iu Polynesia 
even to full identificatiom It is neither easy nor safe to 
fix to definite origin the Protean abapes of South Sea 
mythology, but on the whole the native myths are apt to 
embody cosmic ideas, and aa the idea of the Sun preponde- 
rates in Ma\d, so the idea of the Heaven in Taaroa.^ hi tlio 
Fiji Islands, whose native mythology h on the whole distinct 
from that of Polynesia proper, a strange weird figure takes 
the supreme place among the gods. His name is Ndengei, 

' Morrenhotit, ' Voy, aux Ilea du Orand OcAm,' to), i. |i[i, 419, 437. Etlu, 
' Polyn. Res," vol. i. p, 321 j ko. J. R. Forstor, ' Voyujje round the World,' 
pp. 6*0, &87. Orey, ' Poiyn, Myth.* p. 9, T»ylor, 'Now Z«ilsnd,' fi 118 i 
Bwi aboTe, rol. i. p. 322. Turner, ' Polyn oiia,' jh 214. Maritier, 'Tongm 
Is.' vol ii. |>i'. lis, 131. Sclnrren, ' WandcrBagen der Heueebuider,' 
pp. 6S, m. 
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the serpent is liie shritie, eome traditions represent him with 
a serpent's head and body and the rest of him stone. He 
passes a monotonous existence in his gloomy cavern, feeling 
no emotion nor BensatioD, nor any appetite but hunger ; he 
takes no interest in any one but Uto. his attendant, and 
gives no sign of life beyond eating, answering his priest, 
and changing his position from one side to the other. No 
wonder Ndengei is less worshipped than most of the inferior 
gods. The natives have even made a comic song about 
him, where he talks with his attendant, Uto, who has been 
to attend the feast at Eakiraki, where Ndengei has espe- 
cially his temple and worship. 

Ndtn^ei. 'Have yon been to the sharing of food lo-day 1' 

Uto. * Yes ; and turtles formed a part ; but only the under-ahell 

was shared to us two.' 
Ndengeit ' Indeed, Uto t Tliis is very bad. How is it 1 We made 

them men, placed them on the earth, gave them food, 

and yet they share to U3 onlj the nader-shell. Uto, 

liow is thia 1 ' ' 

The native religion of Africa, a land pervaded by the doc- 
trines of divine hierarchy and divine supremacy, affords apt 
evidence for the problem before us. The capacity of the 
manes-worshipper's scheme to extend in thia direction may 
be judged from the religious speculations of the Zulus, 
where may be traced the merging of the First Man, the 
Old-Old-One, Unkulunkulu, into the ideal of the Creator, 
Thunderer, and Heaven-god.^ If we examine a collection 
of documents illustrating the doctrines of the West African 
races lying between the Hottentots on the south and the 
Berbers on the north, we may fairly judge their concep- 
tions, evidently influenced as these have been by Chris- 
tian intercourse, to be nevertlielesa based on native ideas 
of the personal Heaven.' Whether they think of their 

• Willitnu, ' Fiji,' vol. i. p. 217. 

* Goltawaf, ' B«!igioD of Auiasulu,' {Art i. Bee ante, )>Ii. 116, 313. 

' See wii«i*Ily Waitz, vol. li. p. 107, *o. ; J. L. WiIboii, ' W. Afr.' 
pp. S09, 387; Bosman, Mango Park, Ac. Com p. Ellis, 'Uada^car,' 
voL t. {1. 3B0. 
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supreme deity as actively pervading and governing his 
universe, or as acting through his divine subordinatee^ or as 
retiring from his creation and leaving the losser spirits to 
work their will, he is always to their minds the celestial 
ruler, the Heaven-god. Examplea may he cited, each in its 
way full of uistruction. In the mind of the Crold-eoast 
negro, tendencies towards theistic religion seem to have been 
mainly developed through the idea of Nyongmo, the personal 
Heaven, or its aiumating personal deity. Heaven, wide- 
arching, rain-giving, light-giving, who has lieen and is and 
shall I>e, is to him the Supreme Deity. The sky is Ny- 
ongrao's creature, the clouds are hia veil, the stara his face- 
ornamentB. Creator of all things, and of their animating 
powers whoae chief and elder he is, he sits in inajeatie reafe^ 
surrounded by his children, the wongs, the spirits of the 
air who serve him and represoat him on earth, Though 
men's worship is for the moat part paid to these, revereneei^ 
ia also given to Nyongmo, the Eldest, the Highest. Every 
day^ said a fetish-man, we see how the grass and corn and 
trees spring forth by the rain and sunshine that Uyongnio 
sends, how should he not be the Creator? Again, the 
mighty Heaven-god, far rejnoved from man and seldom 
Touaed to interfere in eartlily interests, is the type on which 
the Guinea negroes may have modelled their thoughts of a 
Highest Deity who has abandoned the control of his world 
to lesser and e\il spirits.' The religion of anotlier district 
seems to show clearly the train of tliought by which such 
ideas may be worked out. Among the Kimbunda race of 
Congo, Suku-Vakange is the highest being. He takes little 
interest in mankind, leaving the real government of the' 
world to the good and evil kilulu or spirits, into whoae ranks 
the souls of men pass at death. Now in that there are more 
bad spirits who torment, than good who favour living men, 
human miseiy would be unbearable, were it not that from 



' SteinhftusBT, 'Religion des Neg««,' in 'Utg. dw Mij«.' IUmI, 18M. 
No. 2, p, 128. J. L. Wiboa, ' W. Afr.' pp. 92, 20fl ; Rciiner, 'Guinw,' p. «3. , 
8e« hIbo WbiU, vol. U. pp. 171, 419. 
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time to time Suku-Vakange, enraged at the wickedness of 
the evil epirits, terrifies them with thimder, and punishes 
the more obstinate with his thunderbolts. Then he returns 
to rest, and lets the kilulii rule again.' Who, we may ask, 
is this divinity, cahu and uidifleient save when his wrath 
bursts forth iu storm, but the Heaven himself ? The rela- 
tion of the Supreme Deity to the lesser gods of polytheism is 
graphically put in the following passage, where an American 
missionary among the Yorubas describes the relation of 
Olorung, the Lord of Heaven, to his lesser deities (oriaa), 
among whom the chief are the androgynous Obatala, repre- 
senting the reproductive power of nature, and Shango the 
Thunder-god, 'The doctrine of idolatry prevalent in 
Yoruba appears to be derived by analogy from the form and 
customs of the civil government. There is but one king in 
the nation, and one God over the univeree. Petitioners to 
the king approacli him through the intervention of his 
servants, courtiers, and nobles : and the petitioner con- 
cdiatea the courtier whom he employs by good words and 
presents. In like manner no man can directly approach 
God ; but the Almighty himself, they say, has appointed 
various kinds of orisas, who are mediators and iutereessors 
between himself and mankind. No sacritieca are made to 
God, because he needs nolliing ; but the orisas, being much 
like men, are pleased with ofleringa of eheep, pigeons, and 
other things. They conciliate the orisa or mediator that he 
may bless them, not in his own power, but in the power 
of God.'^ 

Rooted as they are in the depths of nature-worship, the 
doctrines of tlie supreme Sun and Heaven both come to the 
surface again in the native religions of Asia. The divine 
Sun liolda his primacy distinctly enough among the rude 
indigenous tribes of India. Although one sect of the 
Khonda of Orisaa especially direct their worship to Tari 

UagfuT, ' Reisen in Sjid-Afrik»,' pp. 125, 336, 
■' Bowen, 'Or and Die. of Yoniba," p. xvj. in ' flmithsonkn Contr.' 
vol, I. 
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PeQiiu the Earth-goddess, yet even they agree theoretically 
with the sect wJio worship Bura Pennu or Bella Peoxm, 
Light-god or Sim-god, in giving to him supremacy above 
the manes-goda and nature-gods, and all spiritual powers.' 
Among the Kol tribes of Bengal, the acknowledged primate 
of all classes of divinities ia the beneficent supreme deity, 
Sing-bonga, Sun-god. Among some Mimda tribes his 
authority is bo real that they will appeal to him for help 
where recourse to minor deities has failed ; while among the 
Santa^ his cultus has so dwindled away that he receives less 
practical woraliip tlian hia malevolent inferiors, and is scarce 
honoured with more than nominal dignity and an occasional 
feaat.^ These are rude tribes who, so far as we know, have 
never been other than rude tribes. The Japanese are a 
comparatively civilized nation, one of those so instructive to 
the student of culture from the stubborn conservatism with 
which they have consecrated by traditional reverence, and 
kept up by state autliority, the religion o! their former 
barbarism. This is the Kami-religion, Spirit-religion, the 
ancient but mixed faith of divine spirits of ancestors, nature- 
spirits, and polytheistic gods, which still holds official place 
by the side of the imported Buddhism and Confucianism. 
The Sun-goddess, Amaterasu, ' Heaven-shiner,' though but 
sprung from the left eye of the parent Izanagi, came to be 
honoured a1x>ve all lesser kamis or gods, wliile by a fiction 
of ancestor- worship the solar race, as in Peru, became the 
royal family, her spirit descending to animate the Mikado, 
Kaerapfer, in his 'History of Japan,' written early in the 
18th centurj', showed how absolutely the divine Tensio Dai 
Sin, represented below on the imperial throne, was looked 
upon as ruler of the minor powers ; he mentions the Japanese 
tenth month, called the 'godless month,' because then the 
lesser gods are consideretl to be away from their temples, gone 
to pay their annual homage to the DairL He describee, as it 

' HAcpharaon, ' India,' ]x 84, fte. 

' IJttltou, 'KoIb,* in 'Tt. Eth. Soe.' rol. vL p. 32. Huntw, 'Runtl 
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was in his time, the great Japanese place of pilgrimage, Yae. 
There was to be seen the small cavern in a hill near the sea, 
where the divine Sun onoe hid herself, depriving the world 
of light, and thus showing herself to be eupreme above 
all gods. Within the small ancient temple hard by, of 
which an account and a picture are given from a Japanese 
book, there were to be seen round the walls the usual 
pieces of cut white paper, and in the midst nothing Ijut a 
polished metal mirror.^ 

Over the vast range of the Tatar races, it is the type of 
the supreme Heaven that comes prominently into view. 
Nature-worahippers in the extreme sense, these rude tribes 
conceived their ghosts and elves and demons and great 
powers of the earth and air to be, like men themselveSj 
within the domain of the divine Heaven, almighty and all- 
encompaBsing. To trace the Samoyed'e thought of Num 
the personal Sky passhig into vague conceptions of pervad- 
ing deity ; to see with the Tunguz how Boa the Heaven- 
god, unseen but all-knowing, kindly but indifierent, has 
divided the business of his world among such lesser powers 
as sun and moon, earth and fire; to discern the meaning of 
the Mongol Tengri, shading from Heaven into Heaven-god, 
and thence into god or spirit in general; to follow the 
records of Heaven- worship among the ancient Turks and 
Hiong-nu ; to compare the supremacy among the Lappa of 
Tiermea, the Thunderer, with the supremacy among the 
Finns of Jmnala and Ukko, the Heaven-god and heavenly 
Grandfather — such evidence seems good ground for Gastrin's 
argument, that the doctrine of the divine Sky underlay the 
first Turanian conceptions, not merely of a Heaven-god, but 
of a highest deity who iu after t^os of Christian conversion 
blended into the Christian God.^ Here, again, we may have 

' SielioM, 'Ki[>jnji(,' KBPinpfcr, " Hi»t. of Jufwi),' 1727, Itouk L ch, 1, IV, 
F<ir ivcciii'ute inudorn iufomiatioti, am [i!i]i«ra of ClmnilTcrlaiii hik! Sutow in 
'Tr. As. S«c. Juiau,' anrl Miirnij's HfimlUoofc (wote to 3i-d eil). 

* CutruD, ' Finu. Myth.' p. 1, i«, Klomni, 'Cultur-Gwch.' vol. jii, ji. 101. 
'BanioiedU,' in Finkarlon, vol. i. p. 531. 'Georgi, Reise ini Rnss, Rcioli.' 
vol. i. p. '275. 
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the advantage of studying among a cultured race the survi- 
val of religion from ruder ancient times, kept up by official 
ordinance. The state religion of China ia in its dominant 
doctrine the worship of Tien, Heaven, identified with Sliaug- 
ti, the Emperor-above, next to whom stands Tu, Earth; 
while helow them are worshipped great nature-spirits and 
anceBtors. It is possible that this faith, as Professor Max 
Miiller argues, may be ethnologically and even linguistically 
part and parcel of the general Heaven-worship of the 
Turanian tril^es of Siberia. At any rate, it is identical with 
it in its primary idea, the adoration of the supreme Heaven, 
Dr. Legge charges Confucius with an incUnatJon to sub- 
stitute in his religious teaching the name of Tien, Heaven, 
for that known to more ancient religion and imed in more 
ancient books, Shang-ti, the personal ruling Deity. But it 
seems rather that the sage was in fact upholding the tradi- 
tions of the ancient faith, thug acting according to the 
cliaracter on which he prided himself, that of a transmitter 
and not a maker, a preserver of old knowledge, not a new 
revealer. It ia in accordance with the usual course of 
theologic development, for the divine Heaven to reign in 
rude mythologic religion over the lesser spirits of the world 
before the childlike poetic thought passes into the states- 
man's conception of a Celestial Emperor. As Platli well 
remarks, ' It belongs to the Chinese system that all nature 
is animated by spirits, and that all these follow one order. 
As the Chinese cannot think of a Chinese Empire with an 
Emperor only, and without the host of vassal-prmces and 
officials, 80 he cannot think of the Upper Emperor without 
the host of spirits.' Developed in a different lino, the idea 
of a supreme Heaven comes to pervade Chinese philosophy 
and ethics as a general expression of fate, ordinance, duty, 
' Heaven's order is nature '— ' The wise man readily awaits 
Heaven's command '^ — 'Man mnst first do his own part; 
when he has done all, tlien he can wait for Heaven to 
complete it' — 'AH state oilicers are Heaven's workmen, 
and represent lam '— ' How does Heaven speak ? The four 
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seasons have their course, the hundred things arise, what 
speaks he ? ' — ' No, Heaven speaks not ; by the course of 
events he makes liimself understood, no more/^ 

These stray aeraps from old Chinese literature are intel- 
ligible to European ears, for our Aryan race has indeed 
worked out religious ideas from the like source and almost 
in the like directions. The Samoyed or Tunguz Heaven- 
god had liia analogue in Dyii, Heaven, of the Vedie hymns. 
Onoe meaning the sky, and the sky personified, this Zeus 
came to mean far more than mere heaven in the minds of 
Greek poets and philosophers, when it rose toward 'that 
coneeption which in subhinity, brightness, and infinity 
transcended all others as much as the bright blue sky 
transcended all otlier things visible upon earth.' At the 
lower level of mythic religion, the ideal procesB of shaping 
the divine world into a monarchic constitution was worked 
out by the ancient Greeks, on the same simple plan as among 
such barbariaus as the Kola of Chota-Nagpur or the Gallaa 
of Abyssinia ; Zeus is King over Olympian gods, and below 
these again are marshalled the crowded ranks of demigods, 
heroes, demons, nymphs, ghosts. At the higher level of 
theologic speculation, exalted thoughts of universal cause 
and being, of physical and moral law, took personality uuder 
the name of Zeus. It is in direct derivation along tliis 
historic line, that the classical heaven-cultus still asserts 
itself in song and pageant among us, in that quaititest of 
quaint survivals, the factitious religion of the Italian Opera, 
where such worship as artistic ends require is still addressed 
to the divine Cielo. Even in our daily talk, colloquial ex- 
pressions call up Jiefore the mind of the ethnographer out- 
lines of remotest religious history. Heaven grants^ forbids, 
blesses still in phrase, as heretofore in fact. 

Vast and difficult as is the research into the full scope 
and history of the doctrine of supremacy among the higher 

' PIftth, 'Rel. dar AJten ClitnMen,' part L p. 18, ic. See Mai Hiiller, 
•Lectures on Science of Religion,' No, III. in ' Fnwer'a Mng.' 1870. LeggB, 
' ConfuoiuB,' p. lOO. 
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uations, it may be at least seen that helpful clues exist to 
lead the explorer. The doetriue of mighty nature-spLrits, 
inhabiting and controlling sky and earth and sea, seems to 
expand in Asia into such ideas as that of Mahfitman the 
Great Spirit, Paramatman the Highest Spirit, taking per- 
sonality as Brahma the all-pervading iiniveraal soitl ^ — in 
Europe into philosophic conceptions of which a grand type 
stands out in Kepler's words, that the univerge is a hanno- 
nioiis whole, whose soul is God. There is a saying of 
Comte's that throws strong light upon this track of specula- 
tive theology: he declares that the conception among the 
aneienta of the Soul of the Universe, the notion that the 
earth is a vast living animal, and in our own time, the 
obscure pantheism which is eo rife among German meta- 
physicians, are only fetishism generalised and made syste- 
matic.^ Polytheism, in its inextricable confusion of the 
persona and functions of the great divinities, and in its 
assignment of the sovereignty of the world to a supreme 
being who combines in himself the attributes of several snch 
minor deities, tends toward tiie doctrine of fundamental 
unity. Max Muller, in & lecture on the Veda, has given 
the name of kathenotheism to the doctrine of divine unity 
in diversity which comes into view in these instructive 
lines: — 

' InJttim Mitram Yanmaui Aguim hhw atbo 

(livyali Ha supanio Garulniiln : 
Ekfuti tiad viimt bahudha vadiuili Agnim 
Yiunam M&tai'i^vanam Ahuh.' 

'TLey call him ladra, llitra, Varuna, Agai ; tlien he is the beauti- 
fiil-\dngud heavenly Oarutmat : That which is One the wise call it in 
diivers uiauucrs ; they call it Agni, Yama, M&tarifvan.'* 



■ S«e ColebrtKike, ' Esbajtb/ toL it Wuttke, ' Heidentlium,' part L p. ^1. 
Ward, 'Hindoos,' v&l. i. p. xxL »ol. ii. p. 1. 

* Comt«, ' Philosophie Positive.' Cr. Bp. Berkeley's 'Siria'; aod Tor a 
niodcrn disserUtioD on the universal seiher as tbe divine aoul of the world, 
sec Phil. Spiller, 'Gott im Licbte der Naturwiasenichaften,' Ikrlin, 1873 
(note to 2nd cd.). 

» ' Big-Ve<Ja,' i. 164, U. Max MuUer, ' Chipa." vol i. pp. 27» 241. 
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The figure of the supreme deity, be he Heaven-god, Sun- 
godj Great Spirit, beginniug already in unciiltured thought 
to take the form and function of a divine ruler of the 
world, represents a coueeption which it hecoaiea the age-long 
work of systematic theology to develop and to define. 
Thus in Greece arises Zeus the highest, greatest, best, ' who 
was and is and shall be,' ' beginning and chief of all things,' 
' who rules over all mortals and immortals,' ' Zeus the god 
of gods.'^ Such is Ahura Mazda in the Persian faith, 
among whose seventy-two names of miglit are those ; Crea- 
tor, Protector, Nourisher, Holiest Heavenly One, Healing 
Priest, Most Pure, Most Majestic, Most Knowing, Most 
Euling at Will^ There may bo truth in the assertion that 
the esoteric religion of ancient Egypt centred in a doctrine 
of divine unity, manifested through the Iieterogeneous crowd 
of popular deities.^ It may lie a hopeless task to disentangle 
the confused personalities of Baal, Bel, and Moloch, and no 
antiquary may ever fully solve the eniguia how far the divine 
name of El carried in its wide range among the Jewish and 
other Semitic nations a doctrine of divhie supremacy.'' The 
great Syro-Phoenician kingiloms and religions have long 
since passed away into darkness, leaving but antiquarian 
relics to vouch for their former might, Far other has been the 
history of their Jewish kindred, etill standing fast to their 
ancient nationality, still upholding to this day their patri- 
archal religion, in the midst of nations who inherit from 
the faith of Israel the belief in one God, highest, almighty, 
who in the beginning made the heavens and the earth, whose 
throne is established of old, who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

Before now bringing these researches to a close, it will be 
well to state compactly the reasons for treating the aniinism 
of the modem savage world as more or less representing the 

' See Welcker, * Oriech. Gotterlehro,' pp, 143, 175. 
' AvQsta ; tvana. by Spiegel, ' OrmaxtJ-yasht.' 12. 

* VVilkinsoD, ' Ancieut Eg.' vol. iv. cli. xii, ; BQUfleii, 'Egypt,' vol. ir. 
p. 326. 

* Movers, ' Phunizier,' vol. i. p. IW, Ac. 
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animism of remotely ancient races of mankind. Savage 
animism, founded on a doctrine of souls carried to an extent 
far l>eyond its limitB in the cultivated world, and thence 
expanding to a yet wider doctrine of spiritual beings ani- 
mating and controlling the universe in all its parts, becomes 
a theory of personal causes developed into a general philo- 
sophy of man and nature. As such, it may he reasonably 
accounted for as the direct product of natural religion, 
using this term according to the sense of its definition by 
Bishop Wilkins: 'I call that Natural Religion, which men 
might know, and should be obliged uuto^ by the meer prin- 
ciples of Reason, improved by Consideration and Experience, 
without the help of Revelation.'^ It will scarcely te argued 
by theologians familiar with the religions of savage trilws, 
that they are direct or nearly direct products of revelation, 
for the theology of our time would abolish or modify their 
details till scarce one was left intact. The main issue of 
the problem is this, whether savage aniraism is a primary 
formation belonging to the lower culture, or whether it con- 
sists, mostly or entirely, of beliefs originating in some 
higher culture, and conveyed by adoption or degradation 
into the lower. The evidence for tlie iirst alternative, 
though not amounting to complete demonstration, seems 
reasonably strong, and not met by contrary evidence ap- 
proaching it in force. The animism of the lower tribee, 
self-contained and self-supporting, maintained in close con- 
tact with that direct evidence of the senses on which it 
appeare to be originaUy based, is a system which might 
quite reasonably exist among mankind, had they never any- 



■ 'Of tlie Principles And Datiea of Fatnral Helicon,' London, 107B, lionlc 
i. oh. Ti. Johiiaon's Dictionary, a. v. Tbe term 'tutiiml religicn ' i» lued in 
TariauH and even iacompAtiblo scnseB, Thus Butler in his 'jLnaJofU of 
KeligioD, Natitr&l and Rerealod, to the Canatitiition and Ccnine of Nature,' 
Hgnifi^ bj ' natural religion ' a priinieTal ay!rt«m wliich he expraulj ftrgnta 
to have be«n not reasoned out, but taught first bjr rvveUtioo. This lyttem, 
of wliich the main tenets are the beljpf in one God, the Creator and UnnJ 
Governor df th« World, and in a fntnre atate oT moral retribution, diAitra 
in the exticnic (rota the ncttml religioni of the lower races. 
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where risen above the savage condition. Now it does not 
seem that the animism of the higher nations stands in a 
connexion so direct and complete with tlieir mental state. 
It is by no means bo closely limited to doctrines evidenced 
by simple contemplation of nature. The doetrinea of the 
lower animism appear in the higher often more and more 
modified, to bring them into accordance with an advancing 
intellectual condition, to adapt them at once to the Umits of 
stricter science and the needs of higher faith ; and in the 
higher animism these doctrines are retained side by side 
with other and special beliefs, of which the religions of the 
lower world show scarce a germ. In tracing the course of 
animistic thought from stage to stage of history, instruction 
ia to be gained alike from the immensity of change and 
from the intensity of permanence. Savage animism^ both 
by what it has and by what it wants, seems to represent the 
earlier system in which began the age-long course of ttio 
education of the world. Especially is it to be noticed that 
various beliefs and practices, which in the lower animism 
stand firm upon their grounds as if they grew there, in the 
higher animism belong rather to peasants than philosopher, 
exist rather as ancestral relics than as products belonging 
to their ^e, are falling froiD full life into survival. Thiis 
it is that savage religion can frequently explain doctrines 
and rites of civilized religion. The converse is far less often 
the case. Now this is a state of things which appears to 
carry a historical m well as a practical meaning. The 
degradation-theory would expect savages to hold beliefs and 
customs intelligible aa broken-down relies of former higher 
civilization. The develoi>ment-theory would expect civilized 
men to keep up beliefs and customs which have their reason- 
able meaning in less cultured states of society. So far aa 
the study of survival enables us to judge between the two 
theories, it is seen that what is intelligible religion in the 
lower cidture ia often meaningless superstition in tlie higher, 
and thus the development-theory has the upper tiand. 
Moreover, this evidence fits with the teaching of prehistoric 
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archaeology. Savage life, carrying on into our own day the 
life of the Stone Age, may be legitimately claimed as repre- 
senting remotely ancient conditions of mankind, intellectual 
and moral as well as material. If so, a low but progressive 
state of animistic religion occupies a like ground in eavage 
and in primitive culture. 

Lastly, a few words of explanation may be offered as to 
the topics which this survey has included and excluded. To 
those who have teen accustomed to find theological subjects 
dealt with ou a dogmatic, emotional, and ethical, rather 
than an ethnographic scheme, the present investigation 
may seem misleading, because one-sided. This one-aided 
treatment, however, has been adopted with full considera- 
tion. Thus, though the doctrines here examined bear not 
only on the dovelupment but the actual truth of religious 
systems, I have felt neither able nor willing to enter into 
this great argument fully and satisfactorily, while experience 
has shown that to dLSposse of such qiiostiona by an occasional 
tlictatorial phraao is one of the xnost serious of errors. The 
scientific value of descriptions of savage and barbarous 
religious, drawn up by travellers and especially Viy mission- 
aries, ia often lowered by tlieir controversial tone, and by 
the affectation of infallibility with which their relation to 
the absolutely true is settled There ia something pathetic 
in the simplicity with which a narrow student will judge the 
doctrines of a foreign religion by their antagonism or con- 
formity to hia own orthodoxy, on points where utter differ- 
ence of opinion exists among the most learned and enlight- 
ened sehoiars. Tlie systematization of the lower religions, 
the reduction of their multifarious details to the few and 
simple ideas of primitive philosophy which form the com- 
mon groundwork of them all, appeared to me an urgently 
needed contribution to the science of religion, This work 
I have carried out to tlie utmost of my power, and I can now 
only leave the result in the hands ut other students, whose 
province it is to deal with such evidence in wider schemes 
of argument Again, the intellectual rather than the emu- 
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tional side of religion has here been kept in view. Even in 
the life of the nideat savage, religious belief is associated 
with intense emotion, with awful reverence, with agonizing 
terror, with rapt ecstasy when sense and thought utterly 
transcend the common level of daily life. How mucli the 
more in faiths where not only does the believer experience 
such enthusiasnif but where his utmost feelings of love and 
hope, of justice and mercy, of fortitude and tenderness and 
self-saerifjcitig devotion, of unutterable miaery and dazzling 
happiuesB, twine and elaflp round the fabric of religion. 
Language, dropping at times from such words as soul and 
spirit their mere philosophic meaning, can use thein in full 
couformity with this tendency of the religious mind, as 
phrases to convey a mystic sense of transcendent emotion. 
Yet of all this religion, the religion of vision and of passion, 
little indeed has been said in these pages, and even that 
little ratlier in incidental touches than with purpose. Those 
to whom religion means above all things religious feeling, 
may say of my argument that I have written souUeasly of 
the soul, and unspiritually of spiritual things. Be it so: I 
accept the phrase not as needing an apology, but as ex- 
pressing a plan. Scientific progress is at times moat 
furthered by working along a distinct intellectual line, 
without being tempted to diverge from the main object to 
what lies beyond, in however intimate connexion. The 
anatomist does well to discuss bodily structure independ- 
ently of the world of Iiappiness and misery which depends 
upon it. It would be thought a mere impertinence for a 
strategist to preface a dissertation on the science of war, 
by an enquiry how far it is lawful for a Christian man to 
tear weapons and serve in the wars. My task has been 
here not to discuss Religion in all its bearings, but to 
portray in outline the great doctrine of Animism, as found 
in what I conceive to be its earliest stages among the lower 
races of mankind, and to show its transmission along the 
lines of religious thought. 
The almost entire exclusion of ethical tiuestions from 
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this investigation has more than a mere reason of arrange- 
ment It is due to the very nature of the subject. To 
fiome the statement may seem startling, yet the evidence 
aeeEQB to justify it, that the relation of morality to religion 
is one that only belongs in its rudimentB, or not at all, to 
rudimentary civilization. The comparison of save^e and 
civilized religions brings into view, by the side of a deep- 
lying resemblance in their philosophy, a deep-lying contrast 
in their practical action on human life, So far as savage 
religion can stand as representing natural religion, the 
popular idea that the moral government of the universe is 
an essential tenet of natural religion simply falls to the 
ground. Savage animism is almost devoid of that ethical 
element which to the educated modern mind is the very 
mainspring of practical religion. Not, as I have said, that 
morality is absent from the life of the lower races. Without 
a code of morals, the very existence of the rudest tribe 
would be impossible; and indeed the moral standards of 
even savage races are to no small extent well-defitied and 
praiseworthy. But these ethical laws stand on their own 
ground of tradition and public opinion, comparatively in- 
dependent of the animistic belief and rites which exist 
Inside them. The lower animism ia not immoral, it is 
unmoraL For this plain reason, it has seemed desirable to 
keep the discussion of animism, as far as might be, separate 
from that of ethics. The general problem of the relation of 
morality to religion is difficult, intricate, and requiring im.- 
mense array of evidence, and may te perhaps more profit- 
ably discussed in connexion with the ethnography of morals. 
To justify their present separation, it will be enougli to 
refer in general terms to the accounts of savage tribes 
whose ideas have been little aflocted by civilized inter- 
course ; proper caution being used not to trust v^ue state- 
ments about good and evil, but to ascertain whether these 
are what philosophic moralists would call virtue and vice, 
righteousness and wickedness, or whether they are mere 
personal advantE^e and disadvantage. The essential eon- 
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lesion of theology and morality is a fixed idea in many 
minds. But it h one of the lessons of history that subjects 
may maintain themselves independently for ages, till the 
event of coalescence takes place. In the course of history, 
religion has in various ways attached to itself matters small 
and great outside its central scheme, such as pruliiLition of 
special meats, ohservance of special days, regulation of mar- 
riage as to kinsliip, division of society into castes, ordinance 
of social law and civil government. Looking at religion 
from a political point of view, as a practical influence on 
human society, it is clear that among its greatest powers 
have been its divine sanction of etliical laws, its theological 
enforcement of morality, its teaching of moral government 
of the universe, its supplanting the 'eontinviance-doctrine' 
of a future life by the 'retribution-doctrine' supplying 
moral motive in the present. But such alliance l^elongs 
almost or wholly to religions above the savage level, not to 
the earlier and lower creeds. It will aid ue to see how 
much more the fruit of religion belongs to etliical influence 
than to philosophical dogma, if we consider how the intro- 
duction of the moral element separates the religions of the 
world, Tinited as they are throughout l>y one animistic 
principle, into two great classes, those luwer Hystema whose 
best result is to supply a crude childMke natural philosophy, 
ami those higher faiths which implant on this the law of 
righteousness and of holiness, the inspiration of duty and 
of love. 
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ReJigioDB Rites: their purjsoae prtiotical or symbolte — Prayer: its con- 
tinuity from Iffw to higli levels of Culture j its lower phases Unethical ; 
its higher phasea Ethical — Hacrilir.e: its oiigiiiiil Gift- theory jiitiisea 
into the Homa^e-iheory iinrt the Abuegfttion-theory^MuEncT of ro- 
cpptioii of Sscrifico hy Deity — Material Tranafor to clemeiita, fetish- 
animals, iirieatB ; couaumptiou of aulistaucc^ by deity or idol ; offering 
of blood; tTftnaniiiistori hy lire; incense — Esacutisl Tmnifer: con- 
slttiTjition of eaacnce, sflTOur, fto. — Spirituftl Ttillisfer : Gontumptiou or 
traiuimisiiDti of soul of ofForiiig — Motive of Sacrificer — ^Tnnsitscm from 
Gift-theory to Homage-theory : insignificant and formal offerings ; 
sacrificial banqnets — Abn fgation -theory ; SAcrifice of children, Ac. — 
Sacrifioa of Stibatitutes : Jwrt given for whole ; inferior life for aujfrior ; 
effigies — Modern Burvival of Saorilice in folklore and religion— ^Faaliijg, 
u ■ means of jMrodncing ecstatic vision ; its course from lower to 
higher Culture— Drugs used to jtriKilieei ecstasy —SwootI* and fiW in- 
dnced for religious purj^sefi — Orientntion : its relation to Sun-iiiytli 
Mid SuD-warahi[> ; niles of East and West as to barial of dead, jioeition 
of worship, and structure of teiniiJe — Lnstration by Water and Fire : 
its trnnsitioD frDui material to symbolic purification ; it« oonneicion 
with siiecial events of Ufe ; its appoArancc among the lower moM — 
LiistratioQ of new-born cbildrcu ; of ivonien ; of thoso [Killutcd bj 
bloodshed or the dead — LusttstioP contiBUed at higher levels of Cultap 
^-CoQclusion. 



Belioious rites fall theoretically into two divisions, 
though these bletid in practice. In part, they are ex- 
pre.'iiiive and symbolic performances, the dramatic utter- 
ance of religioUH thought, the gB9ture-langii^e.of theology. 
In part, they are njeans of intercourse with and influence 
on spiritual beings, and as eiich, their intention in as 
directly practical rb any chemical or mechanical prooen, 
for doctrine and worship correlate as theory and practice. 
In the science of religion, the study uf ceremony has its 
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strong and weak side®. On the one hand, it is generally 
easier to obtain accurate accoimta of ceremonies by eye- 
witnesses, than anytliing like trustworthy and intelligible 
stateuients of doctrine; so that very much of our know- 
ledge of religion in the savage and barbaric world conaista 
in acquaintance with its ceremonies. It ia also true that 
some religious ceremonies are marvels of permanence, 
holding substantially the same form and meaning through 
age after age, and far beyond the range of historic record. 
On the other hand, the signification of cereujonies is not to 
be rashly decided on by mere inspection. In the long and 
varied course in which rel^ion lias adapted itself to now 
ititellectual and moral conditions, one of the most marked 
processes has affected time-honoured religious eufltome, 
whose form has been faithfully and even servilely kept up, 
while their nature has often undergone transformaticin. In 
the religions of the great nations, the natural difliculty of 
following these changes haa been added to by the sacer- 
dotal tendency to ignore and obliterate traces of the in- 
evitable change of religion from age to age, and to convert 
into mysteries ancient rites whose real barbaric meaning Ib 
too far out of harmony with the spirit of a later time. The 
embarrassments, however, which beset the enquirer into the 
ceremonies of a single religion, diminish in a larger com- 
parative study. The ethnographer who brings together 
examples of a ceremony from difl'erent stages of culture 
can often give a more rational account of it, than the 
priest, to whom a special signification, Bometimes very 
unhke the original one, has become matter of orthodoxy. 
As a contribution to the theory of religion, with especial 
view to its lower phases as explanatory of the higher, I 
have here selected for ethnographic discussion a group of 
eacred rites, each in its way fidl of instruction, different as 
these ways are. All have early place and rudimentary 
meaning in savage culture, all tielong to barljaric ages, all 
have their representatives within the limits of modern 
Christendom. They arc the rites of Prayer, Sacrifice, 
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Fasting and other methods of Artificial Ecstasy, Orienta- 
tion, Lustration. 

Prayer, ' the soul's sinoere desire, uttered or unex- 
pressed,' is the atldresa of personal spirit to personal spirit. 
So far aa it ifl actually addressed to diaemhodied or deified 
human souls, it is simply an extension of the daily inter- 
course between man and man; while the worshipper who 
looks up to other divine beings, spiritual after the nature of 
his own spirit, though of place and power in the universe 
far beyond his own, still has his mind in a state where 
prayer is a reasonable and practical act. So simple and 
familiar indeed is the nature of prayer, that its study does 
not demand that detail of fact and argument which must be 
given to rites in comparison practically insignificant. It 
has not indeed teen placed everywhere on record as the 
necessary outcome of animistic belief, for especially at low 
levels of civiliKation there are many races who distinctly 
admit the existence of spirits, but are not positively known 
to pray to them. Beyond this lower level, however, anim- 
ism and ceremonial prayer become nearly conterminous; 
and a view of their relation in their earlier stages may be 
l>est gained from a selection of actual prayers taken down 
word for word, within the limits of savage and barbaric life. 
These agree with an opinion that prayer appeared in the 
reUgion of the lower culture, but that in this its earlier 
Btage it was unetlxical. The accomplishment of desire is 
asked for, but desire is as yet limited to personal advantage. 
It is at later and liighor moral levels, that the wor8hipi>er 
begins to add to his entreaty for prosperity the claim for 
help toward virtue and against vice, and prayer becomes 
an instrument of morality. 

In the Papuan Island of Tanna, where the gods are the 
spirits of departed ancestors, and preside over the growth 
of fruits, a prayer after the offering of first-fruits is spoken 
aloud by the chief who acts as high priest to the silent 
assembly t 'Compassionate father! Here ia Bome food 
for you ; eat it ; be kind to us on account of it ! ' Then 
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all shout together.' In the Saraoan IslaiidB, when the 
libation of ava was poured out at the evening meal, the 
head of the family prayed thus: — 

'Here is ava for you, goda I Look kindly towards tins family : 
let it prosper and increase ; and let as all lie kept in liealtli. Let 
our plantationB be productive ; let food grow ; and maj there be 
abundance of food for ua, your creatures. Here is ava for you, 
our war gods ! Let there be a strong and numerous people for you in 
this land. 

' Here is ava for you, O sailing gods (gods who come in Tougan 
canoes and foreign vessela). Do not eome on shore at this place ; but 
be pleaaed to depart along the ocean to some other land,'" 

Among the Indians of North America, more or less under 
European influence, tho Sioux will eay, ' Spirits of the dead, 
have mercy on me 1 ' then they will add what they want, 
if good weather they aay ao, if good luck in huntings they 
say so.* Among the Osagea, prayers used not long since to 
be offered at daybreak to Wuhkonda, the Master of Life. 
The devotee retired a little from the camp or company, 
and with affected or real weeping, in loud uncouth voice 
of plaintive piteous tone, howled such prayers as these: — 
'Wohkonda, pity me, I am very poor; give me what I 
need; give me success against mine enemies, that I may 
avenge the death of my friends, May I be able to take 
scalps, to take liorses ! &c.' Such prayers might or might 
not have allusion to some deceased relative or friend.* 
How an Algonquin Indian undertakes a dangerous voyage, 
we may judge from John Tanner's account of a fleet of 
frail Indian hark cauoes setting out at dawn one calm morn- 
ing on Lake Superior. We had proceeded, he writes, about 
two hundred yards into the lake, wlien the canoes all 
stopped together, and the chief, in a very loud voice, ad- 
dressed a prayer to the Great Spirit, entreating him to 



' Turner, ' Polynesia,* p. 8S ; see p. 427, 
» Ibid. p. 200 ; ma p, 174. Soo also Ellia, 
Mnriiii'i', 'ToiiKa la.' vol. ii. p. 235. 

» Schoolcraft, 'Ind. Tribes." {wrt iii, p, 237. 
■* M'Coy, ' I\aptiat Indiitn MiasionB,' [i, 359. 
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give us a good look to cross the lake. ' You/ said he, 
' have made this lake, and you have made us, your 
children ; you can uow cause that the water shall remain 
smooth while wo pass over in safety.' In this maoner he 
continued praying for five or ten minutes; he then threw 
into the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in which each of 
the canoes followed his example.' A Nootka Indian, pre- 
paring for war, prayed thus : ' Great Quahootze, let me 
live, not be sick, find the enemy, not fear him, find him 
asleepj and kill a great many of hira.'^ There is more 
pathos in these Lines from the war-song of a Delaware : — 

• O Great Spirit there above 
Have pity on my children 
And my wife ! 

Prevent that they shall mourn for rae ! 
Let me succeed in this undertaking, 
That I may slay my enemy 
And bring home the tokeiL^j o( victoi^ 
To my dear family and my friiinda 
That we may rejoice together . . . 
Have pity on me and protect ray life. 
And I will bring the« m oSermg.'* 

The following two prayers are among these recorded by 
Molina, from the memory of aged men who described to 
him the religion of Peru under the Incas, in whose rites 
they had tliemaelvea borne part. The first is addressed to 
the Sun, the second to the World-creator : — 

' O Sun 1 Thou who h!»st said, let there he Cuicos and Taropue, 
grant that these thy children may conquer all other people. We 
beseech theti that thy children the Yncaa may be the concpierora always, 
tor this hast thou created them.' 

'O conquering Uiracochal Ever present Uiracocha ! Thou why 
art in the ends of the earth without equal ! Thou who gavefit life and 
valour to men, saying " Let thiJj 1»/ a man ! " and to women, saying, 
"Let this be a woman ! " Thou who mailcft thera and gavest them 
b«ing! Watch over them that they may live iu health and peace. 

' Tanner, 'Kurattre,' p. 46. 

* firintan. 'Myth* of New World.' p. 29". 

' HockeweMer, 'Ind. ViJkcrstiimflen,' p S5I. 
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Thou who art in the high heavenB, and among the cloudfl of the 
tempest, grant this with long life, and accept thiB sattifiee, Uiia- 
cocha ! '^ 

In Africa, the Zulus, addreBsing the spirits of their ances- 
tors, think it even enough to call upon them without Baying 
what they want, taking it for granted that the spirits know, 
80 that the mere utterance ' People of our house 1 ' is a 
prayer. "When a Zulu sneezea, and ia thus for the moment 
in close relation to the divine apirits, it is enough for him 
to mention what he wants ( ' to wish a wish,' as our own 
folklore has it), and thus the words ' A cow ! ' ' Children ' ' 
are prayers. Fuller forma are such as these : ' People of 
our house! Cattle 1' — 'People of our house! Good luck 
and health ! ' — ' People of our house ! Children 1 ' On 
occaaions of ancestral cattle-aacrifice the prayers extend to 
actual harangues, as when, after the feast is over, the head- 
man speaks thus amid deafl silence ; ' Yes, yes, our people, 
who did such and such noble acts, I pray to you — I pray 
for prosperity after liaving sacriticed this bullock of yours. 
I say, I eanaot refuse to give you foodj for tliose cattle 
which are here you gave me. And if you ask food of me 
which you have given me, is it not proper that I should 
give it to you ? I pray for cattle, that they may fill this 
pen. I pray for com, that many people may conie to this 
village of yours, and make a rmise, and glorify you. I ask 
also for children, tliat this village may have a large popula- 
tion, and that your name may never come to an end.' So 
he finishes.^ From among the negro races near the equator, 
the following prayers may be cited, addressed to that Su- 
preme Deity whose nature is, as we have seen, more or less 
that of the Heaven-god The Grold Coast negro would 
raise his eyes to Heaven and thua address hiiii ; ' Clod, 
give me to-day rice and yams, gold and agriea, give me 



' ' N&rratirea of Rites and Laws of Ynoas,' tr. ind od. by C. R. Markhun, 
pp. SI, 33. Sec alaa Hriutati, [i. 29S, 

^Callaway, 'Religion of Amazulu,' pp. 141, 174, 182. * Remarks on 
Zulu Lang.' Piotermaritzburg, 1870, p. 22. 
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slaves, riches, aud health, and that I may be brisk and 
Bwif t ! ' the fetish-man will often in the morning take water 
in his mouth and say, ' Heaven ! grant that I may have 
something to eat to-day;' and when giving medicine shown 
him by the fetish, he will hold it up to heaven first, and 
say, ' Ata Nyongmo ! (Father Heaven ') bless this medicine 
that I now give.' The Yebu would say, ' God in heaven, 
protect rae from sickness and deatli. God give me happi- 
ness and wiadom ! '^ When the Manganja of Lake Nyaasa 
were offering to the Supreme Deity a basketful of meal and 
a pot of native beer, that he might give them rain, the 
priestess dropped the meal handful by handful on the ground, 
each time calling, in a high-pitched voice, ' Hear thou, O 
God, and send rain ! ' and the assembled people responded, 
clapping their hands softly and intonbg (they always intone 
their prayers) ' Hear thou, God ! ' - 

Typical forme of prayer may be selected in Asia near the 
junction-line of savage and barbaric culture. Among the 
Karens of Burma, the Harvest-goddess has offerings made 
to her in a little house in tlie paddy-field, in which two 
strings are put for her to bind the spirits of any persons 
who may enter her field. Then they entreat her on this 
wise : ' Grandmother, thou guardest my field, thou watchest 
over ray plantation. Look out for men entering ; look 
sharp for people coming in. If they come, bind them with 
this strmg, tie them with tliis rope, do not let them go ! ' 
And at the threshing of the rice thoy say : ' Shake thyself, 
Grandmother, shake thyself ! Let the paddy a-scend till it 
equals a hill, equals a mountain. Shake thyself, Grand- 
mother, shake thyself!'* The following are extracts from 
the long-drawn prayers of the KJionds of Orissa : ' Boora 
Pennu ! and Tan Pennu, and all other gods I (naming 
them). You, O Boora Pennu ! created us, giiang us the 
attribute of hunger ; thence com food was necessary to vs, 

> Waits, vol. ii. [i. 169. Steinhauser, I.e. p. 129, 

* Rowley, • Uftiveniitia' Miasiot ta Otttml Africa,' p. 22(1. 

* Mason, ' Karens," I.e. \> 216. 
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and thence were necessary producing fields. Yoii gave us 
evQTj seed, and ordered ns to use bullocks, and to make 
ploughs, and to plough. Had we not received this art, we 
might still indeed have existed upon the natural frnita of 
the jungle and the plain, hut, in our destitution, we could 
not have performed your worship. Do you, remembering 
this — the connexion betwixt our wealth and yonr honour — 
grant the prayers which we now offer. In the morning, we 
rise before the light to our labour, carrying the seed. Save 
^is from the tiger, and the snake, and from stumblingblocks. 
Let the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and stones to 
the eating animals of the earth. Let the grain epring up 
suddenly like a ctrj' stream that is swelled in a night. Let 
tlie earth yield to our ploughshares as wax melts before hot 
iron. Let tlie baked clods melt like hailstones. I«t our 
ploughs spring through the furrows with a force like the 
recoil of a bent tree. Let there be such a return from our 
seed, that so much shall fall and be neglected in the fields, 
and so ranch on the roads in carrying it home, that, when 
we shall go out next year to sow, the paths and the fields 
shall look like a young com-lield. From the first times we 
have lived by your favour. Let us continue to receive it. 
Eemember that the increase of our produce is the increase 
of your worship, and that its diminution must be the tliminu- 
tion of your rites,' The following is the conclusion of a 
prayer to the Earth-goddess : ' Let our herds be so nume- 
rous that they cannot be housed; let children so aboimd 
that the care of them shall overcome their parents — as shall 
be seen by their burned hands ; let our heads ever strike 
against brass pots innumerable hanging from our roofs ; lot 
the rats form their neste of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk ; 
let all the kites in the country be seen in the trees of our 
village, from beasts being killed there every day. We are 
ignorant of what it is good to ask for. You know what is 
good for US. Give it to us i ' ^ 

' Macphersan, 'India,' pp, 110, 128. See alto Hnntrt, 'Rlirsl Bengal,' 
(I. 182 (Saobkls). 
11. — 2 B 
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Such are types of prayer in the lower levels of cultiu'e, 
and in no siuall d^ree they remain characteristic of the 
higher nations. If, in long-past ages, the Chitiese raised 
themselves from the condition of nide Siberian tribes to 
their peculiar culture, at any rate their conservative religion 
has scarce changed the rnatter-of-fact prayers for rain and 
good harvest, wealth and long life, addressed to manea and 
nature-spirltH and merciful Heaven.' In other great national 
religions of the world, not the whole of prayer, but a smaller 
or larger part of it, holds closely to the savage definition. 
Tliia in a Vcdic prayer : ' What, Indra, has not yet been 
given me by thee, Lightuing-hurler, all good things briug 
us hither with both hands . . . with mighty riches 
till me, with wealth of cattle, for thou art great!'* This 
is Moalem : ' Allah ! imlooae the captivity of the captives, 
and annul the debts of the debtors ; and make this town to 
be safe and secure, and blessed with wealth and plenty, and 
all the towns of the Moslems, O Lord of all creatures ! and 
decree safety and health to us and to all travellers, and 
pilgrims, and warriors, and wanderers, upon thy earth, 
and upon thy sea, such as are Mo8leU}s, Lord of all crea- 
turas ! ' * Thus also, throughout the ritnaU of Christendom, 
stand an endless array of supplications unaltered in principle 
from savage times — that the weather nvay be adjusted to 
our loc-al needs, that we may have the victory over all onr 
enemies, that life and health and wealth and happiness may 
be ours. 

So far, then, is permanence in culture : but now let ns 
glance at the not less marked lines of modification and new 
formation. The vast political effect of a common faith in 
developing the idea of exclusive nationality, a process 
scarcely expanding teyond the genn among savage triVjes, 
but reaching its full growth in the barbaric world, is apt to 
have its outward manifestation in hostility to those of another 

1 Pl&th, 'Beligiou der Cliineseii,' jvnrt ii. p. 2; Doolittlc, vol. ii. j). 116. 

* * SaittA-VcdA,' i 4, 2. Wuttke, 'Geaah. dea Heidebthuius,' jiui ii. 
1>, 342, 

* L»n«?, ' Mad«ni ^yptinns ,' vol, i. ]t. 128. 
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1, a sentiment which finds vent in chaiacterietic prayers. 
Such are these from the Eig-Veda ; ' Take away our 
calamities. By sacre<:l verses may we overcome tliose who 
employ no holy hymns ! Distinguish between the Aryas and 
those who are Dasj'us ; chastising those who observe no 
sacred rites, subject them to the Hacrificer . . . Indra 
subjects the impious to the pious, and destroys tlie irre- 
ligious by the religious.'* The following is from the closing 
prayer which the boys in many schools in Cairo uaed to 
repeat some years ago, and very likely do still : ' I seek 
refuge witli Allah from Satan the accursed. In the name 
of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ... Lord of 
all creatures ! Allah ! destroy the infidels and polytheists, 
thine enemies, the enemies of the religion ! O Allali ! make 
their children orphane, and defile their abodes, and cause 
their feet to slip, and give them and their families and their 
households and their women and their ehiklreu and their 
relations by marriage and their brothers and their friends 
and their possessions and their race and their wealth and 
their lands as booty to the Moslems I O Lord of all 
creatures 1'* Another powerful tendency of civilization, 
that of regulating human afl'airs by fixed ordinance, has 
since early ages been at work to arrange worship into 
mechanical routine. Here, so to speak, religion deposits 
itself in sharply defined shape from a supersaturated solu- 
tion, and crystallizes into fornialisiu. Thus prayers, from 
being at first utterances as free and fle.xible as requests to a 
living patriarch or chief, stiffened into traditional formulas, 
whose repetition required verbal accuracy, and wliose nature 
practically assimilated more or less to that of charms. 
Liturgies, especially in those three quarters of the world 
where the ancient liturgical language has become at once 
unintelligible and sacred, are crowded with examples of this 
historical process. Its extremest development in Europe 
is connected with the use of the rosary. This devotional 



' 'Rig-Teda,' L 51. 8, i. 105,8. 
' Lane, ' Mixlerii Egj^ptiiuis,' vol. 
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calculating-machine ia of Asiatic invention ; it had if not its 
origin at least its special devoIopuiGut among the ancient 
Buddliists, and its 108 tails still slide through the modern 
Buddliist's hands as of old, measuring out the sacred 
formulas whose reiteration occupies ao large a fraction of a 
pious lite. It wan not till towsird the middle ages that the 
rosary passed into Mohamiucdan and Christian lands, aud 
finding there conceptioiw of prayer which it was suited to 
accompany, has flourished ever aiiice. How far the Bxiddhist 
devotional formulas tliemaelvea partake of the nature of 
prayer, is a question opening into instructive considerations, 
which need ouly be Buggested here. By ita derivation from 
Brahmanism and its fusion with the beliefs of rude spirit- 
worshipping popuiationB, liuddhisiii practically retains ia 
no small measure a prayerful temper and even practice. Yet, 
according to strict and special Buddhist philosophy, where 
personal divinity has faded into metaphysical idea, even 
devotional utleraneoa of desire are not prayers ; as Koppcn 
gays, there ia no 'Thou!' in them. It must be only with 
reservation that we class tlio rosary in Euddliiat hands as au 
instnunent of actual prayer. The same is true of the still 
more extreme development of mechanical religion, the 
prayer-mdl of the Tibetan Buddliists. This was perhaps 
originally a symbolic ' chakra ' or wheel of the law, but has 
l»ecome a cylinder mounted on an axis, which by each rota- 
tion is considered to repeat the sentences written on t)ie 
papers it is filled with, usually the ' Om mani padme hflm ! ' 
Prayer-mills vary in size, from the little wooden toys held 
in the hand, to the great drums tiu-ned by wind or water- 
power, which rei>eat their sentences by the million.^ The 
Buddhist idea, that ' merit ' is produced by the recitation 
of these sentences, may perhaps lead us to form an opinion 
of lai-ge application in the study of religion and superstition, 
namely, that the theory of prayers may explain the origin of 
charms. Charm-formulas are in very many cases actual 

' S«e Koppen, ' Religion d»« Bnddhs,' vol. i. pp. 315, O&S ; vn], ii. pp. 303, 
319. Conip«« Fergusaon, ' Tree^and Seriwat Worship,' pi. xlii. 
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iyers, and as such are intelligible. Where tlioy arc mere 
verbal liorms, producing their effect on nature and man hj 
some unexplained procesB, may not they or llio types they 
were modelled on have been originally prayers, since 
dwindled into mystic sentences ? 

The worshipper cannot always ask wisely what is for hia 
good, therefore it may bo well for him to pray that the 
greater power of the deity may he guided by his greater 
wisdoni~thb is a thought which expands and strengthens 
in the theology of tlie higher nations. The simple prayer 
of Sokrates, that the gods would give such tilings as are 
good, for they know best what are good,' raises a strain of 
supplication which has echoed through Christendom from 
its earliest ages. Greatest of all changes which diflerence the 
prayers of lower from those of higher nations, is the work- 
ing out of the genera] principle that the ethical element, so 
scanty and rndimentary in the lower fonus of religion, be- 
comea in the higher its most vital point ; wbUe it scarcely 
ap]_iears aa though any savage prayer, authentically native 
in its origin, were ever directed to obtain moral goodness or 
to ask pardon for moral ain. Among the aemi-civUized 
Aztecs, in the elaborate ritual which from its early record 
and its original characteristics may be thought to have a 
partial authenticity, we mark the appearance of ethical 
prayer. Such is- the supplication concerning the newly- 
elect ruler: 'Make him, Lord, as your true iiuage, and 
permit him not to be proud and liaughty in your throne and 
court; but vouchsafe, Lord, that he may calmly and care- 
fully rule and govern them whom lie has in charge, the 
people, and permit not, Lord, that he may injure or vex his 
subjects, nor without reason and Justice cause loss to any; 
,and permit not, Lord, that he may spot or soil your throne 
or court with any injustice or wrong, &c.'^ Moral prayer, 
sometimes appearing in rudiment, sometimes shrunk into 

' Xcuoplt. Kemorabtlia Socmt. i. 3, 2. 

^ Sahagtin, 'Retorioa, kc,, de U Gente HexicAnn,' lib. vi. c. 4, in Eiogs- 
borougli, ' Aatiquitiea of Mexico,' rol. t. 
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insignificance, sometimes overlaid by formalism, sometimes 
maintained llrm and vigorous in the inmost life, has its 
place without as well a3 within the Jewish-ChriBtian scheme. 
The ancient Aryan prayed : ' Through want of strength, 
thon strong and bright god, have I gone wrong ; have 
merey, almighty, have mercy 1 .... Wlienever we men, 
Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host, when- 
ever we break the law through thoughtlessnesB, have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy !'^ The modem Parsi prays: 'Of 
my eina which I have committed against the ruler Ormazd, 

against men, and the diflerent kinda of men Deceit, 

contempt, idol-worship, lies, I repent of. ... . All and 
every kind of sin which men have committed because of 
me, or which I have committed because of men ; pardon, I 
repent with confession ! '* As a general rule it would be 
misleading to judge utterances of this kind in the religiona 
of clasaio Greece and Eome as betokening the inton^e 
habitual prayerfulneas which pervades the records of 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. Moralists admit 
that prayer can be made au instrument of evil, that it may 
give comfort and hope to the Buperatitioue robber, that it 
nxay strengthen the heart of the soldier to slay his foes in 
an unrighteous war, that it may uphold the tyrant and the 
bigot in their persecution of freedom in life and tboi^bt, 
Philosophers dwell on the subjective operation of prayer, as 
acting not directly on outward events, but on the mind and 
will of the worshipper himself, which it influences and con- 
firms. The one argument tends to guide prayer, the other to 
suppresa it. Looking on prayer in its eiifect on man himself 
through the course of history, both must recognize it as even 
in savage religion & means of strengthening emotion, of sus- 
taining courage and exciting hope, while in higher faiths it bo- 
comes a great motive power of the etliical system, controlling 
and enforcing, under an ever-present sense of supernatural 
intercourse and aid, the emotions and energies of moral life. 

■ ■ RigVedft,' vii. 89. 3. Majt Muller, •Chip*,* vol i. p. 39. 
^ • AvMtj*,' tr. by Sitiegel ; ' Khords-AvesU," P»Mt Qod. 
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Sacrifice has ite apparent origin in the same early period 
of culture and its place in the same animistic scheme as 
prayer, with which through bo long a range of history it has 
been carried on in the closest connexion. As prayer is s, 
request made to a deity as if he were a man, so sacrifico 
is a gift made to a deity aa if he were a man. The human 
types of both may be studied unchanged in social life to this 
day. The euppUant who bows before his chief, laying a 
gift at his feet and making his humble petition, displays the 
anthropomorphic model and origin at once of eacrifice and 
prayer. But sacrifice, though in its early stages as intelli- 
gible as prayer is in early and late stages alike, has passed 
in tlie course of religious history into transfonnod condi- 
tions, not only of the rite itself but of the intention with 
which the worshipper performs it. And theologians, having 
particularly turned their attention to sacrifice as it appears 
in the higher religions, have been apt to gloss over witli 
mysticism ceremonies which, when traced ethnographically 
up from their savage forms, seem open to simply rational 
interpretation. Many details of ollerings have already been 
given incidentally here, as a means of elucidating the nature 
of the deities they arc oHcred to. Moreover, a main part 
of the doctrine of sacrifice has been anticipated in examining 
the offerings to spirits of the dead, and indeed the ideal dis- 
tinction between soul and deity breaks down among the 
lower races, when it appears how often the deities receiving 
sacrifice are themselves divine liuman souls. In now at- 
tempting to classify sacriflco in its course through the reli- 
gions of the world, it seems a satisfaetoiy plan to group 
the evidence as far as may be according to the manner 
in whicli the offering i& given by the worshipper, and re- 
ceived by the deity. At the same time, the exaniples may 
be 80 arranged as to bring into view the principal lines along 
which the rite has imdergone alteration. The ruder con- 
ception that the deity takes and values the oflerlng for itself, 
gives place on the one hand to the idea of mere homage 
expressed by a gift, and on the other to the negative view 
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that the virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized. These ideas may be broadly distin- 
guished as the gift-tlieory, the homage-theory, and the 
abnegation-theory. Along all three the usual ritualistic 
change may be traced, from practical reality to formal 
ceremony. The originally valuable ofl'ering is conipromieed 
for a smaller tribute or a cheaper substitute, dwindling at 
last to a mere tritiing token or symbol. 

The gift-theory, as standing on its own independent 
basis, properly takes the first place. That most chUdliko 
kind of offering, the giving of a gift with as yet no definite 
thought how the receiver can take and use it, may be the 
most primitive as it is the most rudimentary sacrifloe. 
Moreover, in tracing the history of the ceremony from level 
to level of culture, the same simple unshaped intention may , 
sttU largely prevail, and much of the reason why it is ofteuJ 
found difficult to ascertain what savages and barbarians 
suppose to become of tlie food and valuables they offer to^ 
the gods, may be simply due to ancient sacrificerB knowingj 
as little about it as modem ethnologiata do, and earing leaal 
Yet rude races begin and civilized races continue to furnish 
with the details of theii^ sacrificial ceremonies the key also to 
their meaning, the explanation of the manner in whicli the 
offering is supposed to pass into the possession of the deity. 

Beginning with cases in which this transmission is per- 
formed bodily, it appears that when the deity is the personal 
Water, Earth, Fire, Air, or a fetish-spirit animating or 
inhabiting such element, he can receive and sometimes 
actually consume the offerings given over to this material 
medium. How such notions may take shape is not ill 
shown in the quaintly rational thought noticed in old Peru, 
that the Sun drinks the libations poured out before him ; 
and in modern Madagascar, that the Angatra drinks the 
arrack left for him in the leaf-cup. Do not they see the 
liquids diminish from day to day ?* The sacrifice to Water 

^ GurciUao de U Vagii, 'CoounenUriot BealM,'T. 19. Ellis, ' Mid*gMi«r»* j 

vol i. p, 421. 
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is exemplified by Indians caught in a storm on the North 
AmericaTi lakes, who wotild appease the angry tempest- 
raisiiig deity by tying the feet of a dog and throwing it 
overheard.* Tlie following case from Guinea well shows 
the principle of such offerings. Once in 1693, the sea 
being unusually rough, the headmen eomplained to the 
king, who desired them to be easy, and he would make the 
sea quiet next day. Accordingly he sent his fetiahraan 
with a jar of palm oil, a bag of rice and corn, a jar of pitto, 
a bottle of brandy, a piece of painted calico, and several 
other things to present to the sea. Being come to the sea- 
side, he made a speech to it, assuring it that his king was 
its friend, and loved the white men ; that they were honest 
fellows and came to trade with him for what he wanted; 
and that he requested the sea not to be angry, nor hinder 
them to land their goods ; he told it, that if it wanted palm 
oil, hia king had sent it some ; and so threw the jar with 
the oil into the sea, as he did, with the same compliments 
the rice, com, pitto, brandy, calico, &c.^ Among the North 
American Indians the Earth also receives olfcrings buried 
in it. The distinctness of idea with which such objects 
may be given is well shown in a Sioux legend. The Spirit 
of the earth, it seems, requires an offering from those who 
l>erform extraortlinary achievemouta, and accordingly the 
prairie gapes open with an earthquake before the victorious 
hero of the tale ; he casts a partridge into the crevice, and 
springs over.^ One of the most explicit recorded instances 
of the offering to the Earth ia the hideous sacrifice to the 
Earth-goddeea among the Khonda of Orissa, the tearing of the 
fleah of the human victim from the bones, the priest burying 
half of it in a hole in the earth behind hia back without 



• ChftrlevoLx, 'Nou», Fr.'vul. i. p. 394. S«6 also Smith, 'Virginia,' iu 
' Pinkerton,' vol. xiii. jj. 41. 

* PbiJli[isin Astley's ' Voyages,' val. U. p. 411 ; Lubbock, 'Origin of Civi- 
lizntion,' p. 216. Boaman, 'Guinea,' to PiakertoD, vol. ivi, p, 600, Bastian 
in 'iStdclir. fiir EUinologie,' 1860, p. 315. 

' Sdioolorart, ' Algio Res,' roL ii. p. 75. Sae alio Taim«r, ' Kan. 'p. l&S, 
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looking round, and each householder carrying off a particle 
to bury in like manner in his favourite field.* For offerings 
to the Fire, we may take for an example the Yakuts, who 
not only give him the first spoonful of food, hut inBlead of 
washing their earthen pots allow him to clean out the re- 
mains.'^ Here is a New Zealand charm called Wangailian, 
Le.j feeding the Wind : — 

* Lilt up hia offering, 
To Uenga a te Eangi hia offering, 
Bat, O invisible one, listen to me, 
Let Uiat food bring you down from the sky.'* 

Beside this may he set the quaint description of the Fanti 
negroes assisting at the saorifice of men and cattle to the 
local fetish ; the victims were considered to he carried up in 
a whirlwind out of the midst of the small inner ring of 
priests and prieateaaea ; thia whirlwind was, however, not 
perceptible to tlie senses of the surroimding worabippers.* 
These series of details collected from the lower civiUzation 
throw light on curious problems as to aacrificial ideas in 
the religions of the elaaaic world ; such qiiestious as what 
Xerxes meant when he threw the golden goblet and the 
Bword into the Hellespont, which he had before chained 
and scourged ; why Hannibal cast animals into the sea as 
victims to Poseidon ; what religious significance underlay 
the patriotic Boman legend of the leap of Marcus 
Curtius.* 

Sacred animals, in their various characters of divine 
beings, incartiatioUB, representatives, agents, symbols, natu- 
rally receive meat and drink oH'erings, and sometimes other 
gifts. For examples, may be mentioned the sun-birdJi 
(tonatzuli), for which the Apalacbes of Florida set out 

' Macpberaou, ' Indift,' p, 129. 

^ BillJug^, ' Exp. to ^'ortticrn Bussia,' )>, 125. Cliiueae HcrifioM tmricd 
for euth spirits, tee ante, vol, i, p. 107 ; Piath, purt ii. p. &0. 

* Tajlor, 'Kew Zealand,' p. 1B2. 

* Romei', 'Ouine*,' p, 57, 
' Herod, vii, 35, 64. Uv. vii. dj. Qrote, ' Hj»t of Grwoe," toL x. p. 58Jl»j 
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crushed maize and seed;^ the Polynesian deities coming 
incarnate in the bodies of birds to feed on the meat-ofTeringa 
and carcases of human victims set out upon the altar- 
acatfolds;- the well-fed sacred snakes of West Africa, and 
lcM3al fetish animals like the alligator at DLx Covo which 
will come up at a whistle, and follow a man lialf a mile if he 
carries a white fowl in his hands, or the shark at Bonny 
that comes to the river bank every day to see if a human 
victim has been provided for hia repast ; ^ in modera India 
the cows reverently fed with fresh grass, Durga'a meat- 
ofleringB laid out on stones for the jackal&j the famous 
alligators in their temple- tanks,"* The definition of sacred 
animal from this point of view distinctly includes man. 
Such in Mexico was the captive youth adored as living re- 
presentative of Tezcatlipoca, and to whom banquets were 
made during the luxurious twelvemonth which preceded his 
sacritice at the festival of the deity whom he personated : 
such still more definitely was Cortes himself, when Monte- 
zuma supposed him to be the incarnate Quetzalcoatl come 
back into the land, and sent human victims accordingly to 
be slaughtered before him, should he seem to lust for blood,* 
Such in modern India is the woman who as representative 
of Eadha eats and drinks the offerings at the shameless 
orgies of the Saktas,® More usually it is the priest who as 
minister of the deities has the lion's share of the offerings 
or the sole privilege of consuming them, from the Fijian 
priest who watches for the turtle and puddings apportioned 
to his god,' and the West African priest who carries the 
allowances of food sent to the local spirits of mountain, or 
river, or grove, which food he eats himself as the spirit's 



' Roflliufort, ' lies Aotilks,' p. 3fi7. 

■■' EUis, ' Polyn. Ree.' vol i. pp. 33fi, 368, WillianiB, 'Fyi/ vol. i, j). 220. 
•■ Boaman, 'Guinea,' in Pinkertoii, vol, rvi, p. 494 J J. L, Wiboa, 'W. 
Afr.' p. -^18 ; Burton, ' W. 4; W. fr. W. Afr.' p. 331. 

• Ward, ' Hiudoos,' vol. if, p. 195, Ao. 

• Olavigero, 'Messieo,* vnii. n. p. 89. J. Q. Mtlllar, p. 631. 

• Ward, vol. ii ]\ 194 ; ' Jlcm. Autbmp, Soo,' vol. i. p. 33i{. 
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proxy,' to the Brahmans who receive for the divine aQoeetors 
the oblation of a worshipper who has no sacred fire to 
consume it, 'for there is no dilference between the Fire 
and a Brahman, such is the judgment declareti by them 
who know the Veda.'^ It is needless tu collect details of 
a practice ao usual in the great systematic religious of the 
world, where priests have become professional ministers and 
agents of deity, as for them to partake of the sacrificial meats. 
It by no meaua follows from this usage that the priest is 
necessarily supposed to consume the food as representative 
of his divinity ; in the absence of express statement to such 
efl'ect, the matter can only be treated as one of ceremonial 
ordinance. Indeed, the case shows the caution needed in 
interpreting religious rites, which in particular ilistricts 
may have meanings attached to them quite foreign to their 
general intent, 

Tlie feeding of an idol, as when Oatyaks would pour daily 
broth into the dish at the im^e's mouth,* or when the 
Aztecs would pour the blood and put the heart of the 
slaughtered human victim into the monstrous idol's mouth,* 
seems ceremonial make-believe, but shows that in each case 
the deity was somehow considered to devour the meaL 
The conception among the lower races of deity, as in dis- 
embodied spiritual form, is even leas compatible with the 
notion that such a Ijeing should consume solid matter. It 
is true that the notion does occur. In old times it appears 
in the legend of Hel and the Dragon, whero tlie footprints 
in the strewn ashes betray the knavish priests who come by 
secret doors to eat up the banquet set before Bel's image.' 
In modern centuries, it may be exemplified by the negroes 
of Labode, who could bear the noise of their god Jimawong 
emptying one after another the bottles of brandy handed in 

* ,T. L Wilson, ' W. Afr.' p. 2\S. 

" Miinu, iii. 212. See olw 'Avest*,' ti'. hy H\tU(tii), vd. it. [i, IxxviL 
(Silohbcial c«kes Hten by priest). 

' Yabnuit* Idea, ' R«i» tuar Cbtn»,' p. 8S. Utuert, vol. L p. 

* Clarigero, vol. ii. p. 46. J. G, Hiiller, p. 681. 
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at the door of his straw-roofed temple ;' or among the 
Ostyaks, who, as Pallas relatea, used to leave a hora of isnuff 
for their god, with a shaving of willow bark to stop liis 
nostrila with after the country fashion ; the traveller 
describes their astonishment when sometimes an unl)eliev- 
ing Russian has emptied it in the night, leaving the simple 
folk to conclude that the deity must have gone out hunting 
to have snuffed so mnch.^ But these cases turn on fraud, 
whereas absurdities in which low races largely agree are apt 
to have their origin rather in genuine error. Indeed, their 
dominant theories of the mauuer in which deities receive 
sacrifice are in accordance not with fravid hut with facts, and 
must he treated as strictly rational and honest developments 
of the lower animism. The clearest and most general of 
these theories are as follows. 

When the deity m considered to take actual possession of 
the food or other olijects offered, this may be conceived to 
happen by abstraction of their life, savour, essence, quality, 
and in yet more definite conception their spirit or soul. 
The solid part may dicj decay, be. taken away or consumed 
or destroyed, or may simply remain untouched. Among 
this group of conceptions, the most materialized is that 
which carries out the obvious primitive world-wide doc- 
trine that the life is the blood. Accordingly, the blood 
is offered to the deity, and even disembodied spirits are 
thought capable of consuming it, like the j^hosts for whom 
Odysseus entering Hades poured into the trench the 
blood of the sacrificed ram and black ewe, and the pale 
shades drank and spoke ;'' or the evil spirits which the 
Mmtira of the Malay Peninsula keep away from the wife in 
childbirth by placing her near the fire, for the demons 
are believed to drink human blood when they can find it,'' 
Thus in Virginia the Indians (in pretence or reality) 
sacrificed children, whose blood the oki or spirit was said 

' Riiuier, ' GumoA,' t>. i7, 

' Bastian, ' MeiiBoh,' part iL [i. 210. 

* Homer, OdysB. iL xii. 
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to 8Uok from their left breast.^ The Kayans of Borneo 
used to offer human aacrifice when a great chief took 
possesBiou of a newly built Iiouse ; in one late case, about 
1847, a Malay slave girl wa3 bought for the purpose and 
bled to death, the blood, which alone is efficacious, being 
sprinkled on the pillars and under the houRO, and the body 
being tlirown into the riven* The same ideas appear 
among tlie indigenes of India, alike in North Bengal and 
in the Deccan, where the blood alone of the aaeriiiced animal 
is for the deities, and the votary retainR the meat." Thus, 
in West Africa^ the negroes of Benin are described as offering 
a eock to the idol, but it receives only the blood, for they 
like tlie flesh very well themselves \* while in the Yoruba 
country, when a beast is sacrificed for a sick man, the 
blood is sprinkled on the wall and smeared on the 
patient's forehead, witli the idea, it is said, of thus trans- 
ferring to him the victim's Uie} The Jewish law of 
sacrifice marks clearly the distinction between shedding 
the blood as life, and offering it as food. As tlie Israelites 
themselves might not eat with the flesli the blood which 
is the life, but must pour it on the earth as water, so 
the rule applies to sacrifice. The blood niuat be sprinkled 
before the sanctuary, put upon the horns of the altar, and 
there sprinkled or poured out, but not presented as a 
drink offering — ' their drink-offerings of blood will I not 
offer.'s 

Spirit being considered in the lower animism as some- 
what of the ethereal nature of smoke or mist, there is an 



' Smith, *VirgiDi&,' in Pmkerton, vol. xiii. p. 41 ; w« J, 0. Huller, 
p. 143 ; Wuiti!, vol. iii. p. 207. CotBp. Meinew, vol. ii. p. 89. See kIbo 
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obvious reasonableness in the idea tliat offerings reduced to 
this condition are fit to be conBuraed by, or transmitted to, 
spiritual beings towards whom the vapour rises in the air, 
Tliis idea is well shown in the case of incense, and especially 
a peculiar kind of incense offered among the native tribes of 
America, The habit of smoking tobacco is not suggeetivo 
of religious rites among ourselves, but in its native country, 
where it is bo widely diffused as to be perhajps the Iwst point 
aaaignablo in favour of a connexion in the culture of the 
northern and southern continent, its place in worship is 
very important. The Osages would begin an undertaking 
by smoking a pipe, with such a prayer as this : ' Great 
Spirit, come down to smoke with me as a friend! Fire 
and Earth, smoke with lue and help me to overthrow my 
foes ! ' The Sioux in Hennepin's time would look toward 
the Sun when they smoked, and when tlie calumet was 
lighted, they presented it to him, saying : ' Smoke, Sun ! ' 
The Natchez chief at sunrise smoked first to the east and 
then to the other quarters; and so on. It is not merely, 
however, that puffs from the tobacco-pipe are thus ofi'ered 
to deities as drops of drink or morsels of food might be. 
The caltimet is a special gift of the Sun or the Great 
Spirit, tobacco is a sacred herb, and smoking is an agree- 
able sacrifice ascending into the air to the abode of godfl 
and spirits.'- Among the Caribs, the native sorcerer evoking 
a demon would puft" tobacco-snioke into the air as an agree- 
able perfume to attract the spirit ; while among Brazilian 
tribes the sorcerers smoked round upon the bystanders and 
on the patient to be cured.^ How thoroughly incense and 
burnt-offering are of the same nature, the Zulus well show, 
burning incense together with the fat of the catd of the 
slaughtered beast, to give the spirits of the people a sweet 

1 Wait?, vol. Hi, p. 181. Hennepin, 'Voyagia,' p. 302, Charlevoix, 
'Nouvelle France,' vol. v. p. 3H, vi. p. 178. Schoolcraft, ' Ind. Tribes," 
part i. p. i9, part ii. p. 127. Catlin, vol. i. pp. 181, 229, Morgan, 
'Iroquois,' p. 164, J. G. Miiller, p. 68. 

« Roehefort, ' Ilea Antillea," pp. 418, 507. Lery, ' Voy. en Biiail,' p. 268. 
S«fl alao Muatera in ' Journ. Antlirop. lust.' vol. i, p. 20i (P<iUgnniatis). 
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savoiu.' As to incense more precisely of the sort we 
are familiar with, it waa in daily use in the temples of 
Mexico, where among the commonest antiquarian relics are 
the earthen incense-pots in which ' copalli ' (whence our 
wonl copal) and bitumen were bumt.^ Tliough incense was 
hardly usual in tlie ancient religion of China, yet in modern 
Chinese houses and temples the 'joss-atiek ' and censer do 
honour to all divine beings, from the ancestral manes to the 
great gods and Heaven and Eartli,^ The histoiy of incense 
in the religion of Greece and Rome jjeints the contrast 
between old thrift and new extravagance, where the early 
fumigations with herbs and chips of fragrant wood are con- 
trasted wit!i the later oriental perfumes, myrrh and cassia 
and frankincense.* In the temples of ancient Egypt, num- 
lierless repreBentations of sacrificial ceremony show the 
burning of the incense-pellets in censers before the images 
of the gods; and Plutarch speaks of the incense burnt 
thrice daily to the Sun, resin at hia rising, myrrh at his 
meridian, kuf»hi at his setting.* The ordinance held as pro- 
minent a place among the Semitic nations. At the yearly 
festival of Bel in Babylon, the ChaldEeana are declared by 
Herodotus to have burned a thousand talents of incense on 
the large altar in the temple where sat his golden image.' 
In the records of ancient Israel, there has come down to 
us the very recipe for compounding incense after the art 
of the apothecary. The priests carried every man hia 
censer, and on the altar of incense, overlaid with gold, 
standing before the vail in the tabernacle, sweet spices 



' CaUtwAy, ' B«Ugiot) of Anuuntu,' (ifi. U, 141, 177. See ilto Ca»lit, 
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were burned morn and even, a perpetual incenae before 
the Lord,i 

The sacrifice by fire is faiuiliar to the religion of North 
American tribes. Thus the Algonqnina knew tlie practice 
of casting into the fire the first morsel of the feast ; and 
throwing fat into the flames for the spirLts, they would pray 
to tliem ' make ns fiud food," Catlin has described and 
sketched the Maudana dancing round the fire where the first 
kettleful of the green-eom is being burned, an offering to 
the Great Spirit before the feaat begins.- The Peruvians 
burnt llamas as ofl'eringa to the Creator, Sunj Moon, and 
Tlmndet, and other lesser deities. Aa to the operation of 
sacrifice, an idea of theirs coraes well into view in the 
legend of Manco Ccapac ordering the sacrifice of the most 
beautiful of his sons, 'cutting ofi" his head, and sprinkling 
the blood over the fire, tliat the smoke might reach the 
Maker of heaven and earth.' ^ In Siberia the sacrifices of 
the Tunguz and Buraets, in the course of which bits of 
meat and liver and fat are cast into the fire, carry on the 
aame idea.^ Chinese sacrifices to sun and moon, stars and 
conatellations, show their purpose in most definite fashion; 
beasts and even silks and precious stones are burned, that 
their vapour may ascend to these lieavenly spirits.^ No less 
significant, though in a different sense, is tlie Siamese offer- 
ping to the liousehold deity, incense and arrack and rice 
steaming hot; he doe& not eat it all, not always any part of 
it, it is the fragrant ateam wliieli he loves to inhale.* Look- 
ing now to the records of Aryan sacrifice, views similar to 
these are not obscurely expressed. When the Brahman 
bums the offerings on the altar-fire, tliey are received by 
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Agni the divine Fire, mouth of the gods, mesaenger of the 
All-knowiug, to whom is chanted the Vedic strophe, 'Agni 1 
the sacrifice which thou encompaBaest whole, it goes unto 
the gods!'* The Homeric poems show the plain meaning 
of the hecatombs of old barbaric Greece, where the savour 
of the burnt offeriEg went up in wreathing smoke to heaven, 
' KvicTo-ti S' avpQifOv iKfif ^\t(r(rofjL€vri irept Kawirw.' ^ Passed into 
a far other stage of history, men's minds had not lost sight 
of the archaic thought even in Porphyry's timCj for he 
knows how the demons who desire to be gods rejoice in the 
libations and fumes of sacrifice, whereby their spiritual and 
bodily substance fattens, for this lives on the steam and 
vapours and ia strengthened by the fumes of the blood 
and flesh. ^ 

The view of commentators that sacrifice, as a religious 
act of remote antiquity and world-wide prevalence, was 
adopted, regulated, and sanctioned in the Jewish law, in in 
agreement with the general ethnography of the subject. 
Here sacrifice appears not with the lower conception 
of a gift acceptable and even beneficial to deity, but 
with the higher signifieance of devout homage or expia> 
tion for sin. As is so usual in the history of religion, 
the offering consisted in general of food, and the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice was by fire. To the ceremonial 
details of the sacrificial rites of Israel, whether prescribing 
the burning of the carcases of oxen and sheep or of the 
bloodless gifts of flour mingled with oil, there is appended 
again and again the explanation of the intent of the rite; 
it is 'an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour nuto 
the Lord.' The copious records of sacrifice in the OM 
Testament enable its to follow its expansion from the mmple 
patriarchal forms of a pastoral trite, to the huge and 
complex system organized to carry on the ancient servioe 
in a iKJW populous and settled kingdom. Among writers 
on the Jewish religion, Dean Stanley has vividly por- 

1 • Rig-Vedft,* i. 1, 4. ' Homer, 11. i, 317. 
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trayed the aspect of the Temple, with the flocks of sheep 
and droves of cattle crowding its courts, the vast apparatus 
of slaughter, the great alLar of burnt-ofiering towering 
ahove the people, where the carcases were laid, the drain 
beneath to carry off the streams of blood. To this historian, 
in sympathy rather with the spirit of the prophet than the 
cereiiiouy of the priest, it is a congenial task to dwell upon 
the great movement in later Judaism to maintain the 
place of ethical above oereiaonial religion.' In those times 
of Hebrew history, the prophets turned with stern rebuke 
on those who ranked ceremonial ordinance above weightier 
matters of the law. ' I desired mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.' 'I 
deUght not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or uf he 
goats . . . Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before miQe eyes. Cease to do evil, 
learn to do welL' 

Continuing the enquiry into the physical oi>eration 
ascribed to sacrifice, we turn to a diirerent couception. It 
is an idea well vouched for in the lower culture, tliat the 
deity, while leaving apparently im^touched the ofl'ering set 
out before him, may nevertheless partake of or abstract 
what in a loose way may l>e described aa its essence. Tlie 
Zulus leave the flesh of the aacriticed bullock all night, and 
the tliviue ancestral spirits come and eat, yet next morning 
everything remains just as it was. Describing this practice, 
a native Zulu tliua naively comments on it : * But wheu we 
ask, " What do the Amadhlozi eat ? for in the morning we 
still see all the meat," the old Uicu say, " The Amatongo lick 
it." And we are unable to contradict them, but are silent, 
for they are older than we, and tell us all things and we 
listen ; for we are told all things, and assent without seeing 
clearly whether they are true or not.'- Such imagination 
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was familiar to the native religion of the West Indian 
islands. In Columbus' timej and with particular reference 
to Hjsy^aniola, Roman Pane describe** the native mode of 
sacrifice. Upon any solemn day, when they provide much 
to eat, whether fish, flesh, or any other thing, they put it all 
into the house of the cetnb, that the idol may feed on it. 
The next day they carry all home, after the cenii lias eaten. 
And God so help them (aaya the friar), as the cemi eats of 
that or anything else, they being inanimate stocks or stones. 
A cojitury and a half later, a similar notion still prevailed 
in these islands. Nothing could show it more neatly than 
the fancy of the Caribs that they could hear the spirita in 
the night moving the veasela and champing the food set out 
for them, yet next morning there was nothing touched ; it 
was held that the viands thus partaken of by the spirits 
had become holy, so that only tlie old men and oonsiderabl© 
people might taste them, and even these nxjuired a certainl 
bodily purity.' Islanders of Pulo Aur, though admitting 
that their bauiahed disease-spirits did not actually consume 
the grains of rice set out for them, nevertheless believed 
them to appropriate its essence.' In India, among the 
indigenes of the Garo hills, we hear of the head and blood 
of the sacrificed animal being placed with some rice under a 
bamboo arch covered with a white cloth; the god comea 
and takes what he wants, and after a time this special ofTer- 
ing is dressed for the company with the rest of the animal.' 
The Khond deities live on the flavours and essences drawn 
froui the ort'eringa of their votaries, or from animals or grain 
whicli they cause to die or disappear.* When the Buraets 
of Siberia have sacrified a sheep and boiled the mutton, 
they set it up on a scaObld for the gods while the shaman is 
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chanting his song, and then themselves fall to.* And thus, 
in the folklore of mediaival Europe, Ilomina Ahundia would 
come with her dames into the houses at night, and eat and 
drink from the vessels left uncovered for their increase- 
giving visit, yet nothing was consumed.^ 

The extreme animistic view of sacrifice is that the soul 
of the offered animal or thing is abstracted by or trans- 
mitted to the deity. This notion of spirits taking souls is 
in a somewhat difi'erent way exemplified among the Binua 
of JohorSf who hold that the evil Eiver-spirits inflict 
diseases on man by feeding on the 'semangat,' or unsub- 
stantial body (in ordinary parlance the spirit) in width his 
life resides,' while the Karen demon devours not the body 
but the ' la,' spirit or vital principle ; thus when it eats a 
man's eyes, their material part remains, but they are blind.* 
Now an idea similar to this furnished the Polynesians with 
a theory of sacrifice. The priest might send commissions 
by the sacrificed human victim ; spirits of the dead are 
eaten by the gods or demons ; the spiritual part of the 
sacrilices is eaten by the spirit of the idol (i.e. the deity 
dwelling or emliodied in the idol) before whom it is pre- 
sented.^ Of the ITijians it is observed that of the great 
oflcrings of food native belief apportions merely the aonl to 
the gods, who are described aa being enormous eaters ; the 
substance is consumed by the worshippers. As in various 
other districts of the world, human sacrifice is here in fact 
a meat-oflering ; cannibalism is a part of the Fijian religion, 
and the gods are described as delighting in human rtesh." 
Such ideas are explicit among Indian tribes of the American 
lakes, who consider that oflerings, whether abandoned or 
consumed by the worshippers, go in a spiritual form to the 
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spirit they are devoted to. Native legends afford the 
clearest illustrations. The following is a passage from an 
Ottawa tale which recountB tlie adventures of Waasamo, he 
who was con%^eyed by the spirit-maiden to the lodge of her 
father, the Spirit of the Sand Downs, down below the 
waters of Lake Superior. ' Son-in-law,' said the Old 
Spirit, ' I am in want of tobacco. You shall return to Wait 
your parents, and can rnake known my wishes. For it is 
very aeldom that those few who pass these Sand Hills, offer 
a piece of tobaoco. When they do it, it immediately comes 
to me, JuBt so,' he added, putting hia hand out of the 
side of the lodge, and drawing in several pieces of tobacco, 
which some one at that moment happened to offer to the 
Spirit, for a smooth lake and prosperous voyage. ' Yon 
see,' he said, 'every thing oflered me on earth, comes 
immediately to the side of ray lodge.' Wassarao saw the 
women also putting their hands to the side of the lodge, 
and then hanchng round something, of which all partook. 
Tliis he found to be offerings of food made by mortals on 
earth. The distinctly spiritual nature of this transmission 
is shown immediately after, for Wasaamo cannot eat such 
mere spirit-food, wherefore his spirit-wife puts out her 
hand from the lodge and takes in a material fish out of the 
lake to cook for him.' Another Ottawa legend, the already 
cited nature-myth of the Sim and Moon, ia of much interest 
not only fur its display of this special thought, hut as show- 
ing clearly the motives witli which savage animiats offer 
sacrifices to their deities, and consider these deities to 
accept them. Onowuttokwutto, the Ojibwa youth who has 
followed the Moon up to the lovely heavon-prairies to be 
her husband, is taken one day by her brother the Sun to 
see how he gets liis dinner. The two look down together 
through the hole in the sky upon the earth below, the Sun 
points out a group of children playing beside a lodge, at 
the same time Uirowing a tiny stone to hit a beautiful boy. 
The child falls, they see him carried into the lo<lge, they 
' Schoolcnft, 'Algic Eeseuvtiet,' vol. ii. i>. UO; aee (i. IM. 
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hear the aound of the sheeslieegwun (the rattle), and the 
Bong and prayer of the medicine-man that the child's life 
may be spared. To thia entreaty of the medieiiie-iaan, the 
Smi makes answer, ' Send me up the white dog.' Then 
the two spectators above could distinguish on the earth the 
liurry and bustle of preparation for a fea.^t, a white dog 
killed and singed, and the people who were called assemblbig 
at the lodge. While these things were passing, the Sun 
addressed hiixiself to Onownttokwutto, saying, 'There are 
among you in the lower world some whom you call groat 
medicine-men ; but it ia beeauge their ears are open, and 
they hear my voice, when I have strucU any one, that they 
are able to give relief to the sick. They direct the people 
to send me whatever I call for, and when they have sent it, 
I remove my hand from those I had made sick.' When 
he had said this, the white dog was paixselled out in dislies 
for those that were at the feaat; then the medicine-raan 
when they were about to b^in to eat, said, ' We send thiie 
this. Great Manito,' Immediately the Sun and his Ojibwa 
companion saw the dog, cooked and ready to be eateu, 
rising to them through the air — and then and there they 
dined upon it.* How such ideas bear on the meaning of 
human sacrifice, we may perhaps judge from tliis prayer of 
the Iroquois, offering a human victim to the War-god : ' To 
thee, Spirit Arieskoi, we slay thie sacrifice, that thou 
mayat feed upon the flesh, and be moved to give m hence- 
forth luck and victory over our enemies ! ' * So among the 
Aztec prayers, there occurs this one addressed to Tezeatli- 
poca-Yautl in time of war ; ' Lord of battles ; it is a very 
certain and sure thing, that a great war is beginning to 
make, ordain, fomr, and concert itself; the War-god opens 
his mouth, hungry to swallow the blood of many who shall 
die in this war; it seems that the Sun and tlie Earth-God 
Tlatecutli desire to rejoice; they desire to give meat and 
drink to the gods of Heaven and Hades, making them a 

1 Taimer's ' Narrative,' pp. 286, 819. Sw also Waita, to!, iii, p. 207, 
» J, G. Midler, [i. 142 ; !je« p. iJ82. 
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banquet of the flesh and blood of the men who are to die 
in this war,* &c} There is remarkable definiteness in the 

Penivian idea that the souls of human victims are trans- 
mitted to another life in divine as in funeral Bacrifice; at 
one great ceremony, where children of each tribe were sacri- 
ficed to propitiate the gods, ' they strangled the children, 
first giving them to eat and drink, that they might not enter 
the presence of the Creator discontented and hungry.'^ 
Similar ideas of spiritual sacrifice appear in other regions of 
the world. Thus in West Africa we read of the tree-fetish 
enjoying the spirit of the food-ofi'ering, but leaving its svib- 
Btan.ce, and an account of the religion of the Gold Coast ; 
mentions how each great wong or deity has his house, and 
his priest and priestess to clean the room and give him 
daily bread kneaded with palm-oil, ' of which) as of all gifts I 
of this kind, the wong eata the invisible soul.'* So, in 
India, the Limbus of Darjeeling make small offerings of 
grain, vegetables, and augar-cane, and sacrifice cows, pigs, 
fowls, &c., on the declared principle ' the life breath to the 
gods, the flesh to ourselves.'* It seems likely that such 
meaning may largely explain the sacrificial practices of 
other religions. In conjunction with these accounts, the 
unequivocal meaning of funeral sacrifices, whereby oflerings 
are conveyed spiritually into the possession of spirits of the 
dead, may perliaps justify us in inferring tliat similar ideas 
of spiritual transmission prevail extensively among the 
many nations whose sacrificial rites we know in fact, but 
cannot trace with certainty to their original significance. 

Having thus examined the manner in which the operation 
of sacrifice is considered to take physical effect, whether 
indefinitely or definitely, and having distinguished its actual 
transmission as either substantial, essential, or spiritual, 

' Sahiigiin, lib. vi. in Kingsborongh, vol. v. 

'^ ' Rites and Laws of Ynciu,' tr. aud ed. bj C. B. MArkhS'tn, pp. 5S, &S, 
1@6. See ante, p. 385 (]Ki»ail>le conDexioii of smoke witli soul). 

' WaiU, vol. ii, pp. I8B, 196, Steinhau9«r, I.e. p. 138. See also Scblegel, 
' Ewe-Suraohe,' p. xt. ; Magyar, 'SUd-Afrika,' p. 2.73. 

* A, CtttripMl iti 'Ti-. Eth. Soc." toI. vii. p. 1S3, 
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let lis now follow the question of the sacrificer's motive in 
presenting the sacrifice. Important and complex as thia 
tprobleni is, its key is bo obvious that it may l>e almost 
throughout treated hy inere statement of general principle. 
If the main proposition of aniralstic natural religion be 
granted, that the idea of the human soul is the model of 
the idea of deity, then the analogy of man's dealings with 
man ouglit, inter alia, to explain his motives in sacrifice. 
lit does 80, and very fully. The propositiou may be maiu- 
[fcained in wide generality, that the common man's present 
the great man, to gain good or avert evil, to ask aid or to 
condone ofieuce, needs only substitution of deity for chief, 
and proper adaptation of the means of conveying the gift 
to hira, to produce a logical doctrine of sacrificial rites, 
in great measure explaining their purpose directly as they 
stand, and elsewhere suggesting what was the original 
meaning which has passed into changed shape in the course 
of s^es. Instead of oETering a special collection of evidence 
here on this proposition, it may be enough to ask attentive 
reference to any extensive general collection of accounts of 
sacrifice, such for instance as those cited for various pur- 
poses in these volumes. It will be noticed that offerings to 
divinities may Iw claa.'sed in the same way as earthly gifts. 
The occasional gift made to meet some present emergency, 
the periodical tribute brought by subject to lord, the royalty 
paid to secure possession or protection of acquired wealth, 
all these have their evident and well-maj'ked analogues 
in the sacrilicial systems of the world. It may impress 
some minds with a stronger sense of the sufliciency of this 
theory of sacrifice, to consider how the transition is made 
in the same imperceptible way from the idea of substantial 
value received, to that of ceremonial homage rendered, 
whether the recipient be man or god. We do not find it 
easy to analyse the impfession which a gift makes on our 
own feelings, and to separate the actual value of the object 
from the sense of gtatitieation in the giver's good-will or 
respect, and thus we may well scruple to define closely how 
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MB wpric oat iMi Twy — e dirtmrtion in their 
dealings with their deitiw In a geaenl war it may be 
held tlMtt the idea of poetical aeeepteUeMM of the food or 
valnabtea pEMeoled to tlie deitj. hegam eaztj' to shade into 
the MBtiment of divine gratification or propiliataan bj a 
fetCBent ciflieriiig, thoog^ in itself of not mncfa aeooont to 
•0 io%ht]r a difine penon^& Thfeae two itages of tike 
aacnficial idea mMj be fairly eontrasted, the one among the 
Karrau vho oSsr to a demon azzaek or gtmtn or a poitifni 
of the game thej kQl, ooonderii^ inTocatioo of no avail 
witboat a gift,^ the other among the negroee of Sierra 
Leooe, who aaeri&ae an ox ' to make Giod g|ad very much, 
axui do KzoomoD good'* 

Hopelen aa it may be in hundreds of aooonnts ol ncrifioe 
to gooBS whether the worehipper means to benefit or merely 
to gratify the deity, there are abo numbers of cases in which 
the thought in the sacrifiioer's tmnd can scarcely be more 
than an idea of ceremonial homage. One of the best- 
marked sacrificial rites of the world is that of ofTering by 
fire or otherwise morsels or libations at meals. Tliis ranges 
from the religion of the North Americat] Indian to that of 
the classic Greek and the ancient Cliinese, and etiU holds 
its place in peasant custom in Europe.* Other groups of 
casM poas into yet more abeolute formality of reverence. 
See the Guinea negro passing in silence by the sacred tree 
or cavern, and dropping a leaf or a sea-slieU as an offering 
to the local spirit;* the Talein of Burma holding up the 
diiih at hia moal to offer it to the nat, before the company 
fall to ;>^ the Hindu holding up a little of his rice in his 
Qngers to the height of his forehead, and offering it in 

> O'&ilef, in ' Jonrn. tnd^ Arcliip.' toL it. p. 592. Butun, 'OatI, Alien,' 

rot. ii. ji. 12. 

' E, 01»rk«, ' Uiorra L«one,' p, 48. 

* Smith, ' Virginia,' in Prnkcrton, toI, rtij. p. 11. 
trdlterleliri!,' to), if. p. 693. L^gge, ' Confuciu*,' p, 
' AlwrgUulxsn «ni Bohmeu,' p. 41, kc 

* J. L. WiI»oa, • W. Afr.' p. 218 ; B<wn«i, 'Ouioe*,' in Pinlterton, 
111 p. 400. 

* BmUad, 'Ontl. Aii«n.' vol iL p. 3S7. 
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thought to Siva or Vishnu before he eate it.^ The same 
aigument applies to the caseB ranging far and wide through 
religion, where, whatever may have been the original intent 
of the sacrifice, it has practically passed into a feast. A 
banquet where the deity has but the pretence and the wor- 
Bhippers the reality, may seem to iia a mere moekery of 
sacrifice. Yet how sincerely men r^ard it as a religious 
ceremony, the following anecdote of a North American 
Indian tribe will show. A travelling party of Potawatomia, 
for three days finding no game, were in great distress for 
want of food. On the third night, a chief, named Saugana, 
had a dream, wherein a person appearing to him showed 
him that they were sutfering becanse they had set out with- 
out a sacrificial feast. He had started, on this important 
journey, the dreamer said, ' as a white man woidd,' without 
making any religious preparation. Therefore the Great 
Spirit had punished them with ecarcity. Now, however, 
twelve men were to go and kill four deer before the sun was 
thus high (about nine o'clock). The chief in his dream had 
'seen these four deer lying dead, the hunters duly killed 
them, and the sacrificial feast was hold,* Further illustra- 
^tive examples of such sacred banc[uets may be chosen 

iiongh the long range of culture. The Zulus propitiate 
the Heaven-god above with a sacrifice of black cattle, 
that they may have rain ; the village chiefs select the 
osen, one is killed, the rest are merely mentioned; the 
fi^h of the slaughtered ox is eaten in the house in perfect 

lence, a token of humble submission ; the bones are burnt 
'outside the village ; and after the feast they chant in 
musical sounds, a song without words.* The Serwatty 
Islanders sacrifice buffaloeSj pigs, goats, and fowls to the 
idols when an individual or the community undertakes an 
affair or expedition of importance, and as the carcases are 
devoured hj the devotees, this ensures a respectable 

' Roberta, ' Oriental lUuatratioDa/ p. G46. 

' M'Coy, ' Ba]>tiat Indian Missiona,' p, 305. 

* C&UitwAy, ' KcligioQ of AnitLZulu,' y. 59, See Caaiilia, [i. 252. 
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attendance when the offerings are numerous.' Thus among 
rude tribes of Northern India, sacrifieea of beasts are 
accompanied by libations of fermented liquor, and in fact 
sacrifice and feast are convertible words.^ Among the 
Aztecs, prisoners of war furnished first an acceptaltle eacri- 
fice to tlie deity, and then the staple of a feast for the 
captors and their friendg;^ while in ancient Pern whule 
flocks of sacrificed llamas were eaten by the people.* Tlie 
history of Greek religion plainly records the transition 
from the early holocausts devoted by fire to tlie goils, to 
the great festivals where the sacrifices provided meat for 
the public banquets held to honour them in ceremonial 
homage.* 

Beside this development from gift to homage, there 
arises also a doctrine that the gist of sacrifice is rather in 
the worshipper giving something precious to Iiimself, than 
in the deity receiving benefit. This may he called the 
abnegation-theory, and its origin may be fairly explained 
by considering it as derived from the original gift-theory. 
Taking our own feelings again for a guide, we know how it 
satisfies us to have done our part in giving, even if the gift 
he ineffectual, and how we scruple to take it back if not 
received, but rather get rid of it in some other way — it is 
corb&n. Thus we may enter into the feelings of the 
Aasinaboin Indians, who considered that the blankets 
and pieces of cloth and brass kettles and such valuables 
abandoned in the woods as a medicine-sacrifice, might be 
carried off by any friendly party who chanced to discover 
them;* or of the Ava Buddhists bringing to the temples 
offerings of boiled rice and sweetmeats and coco-nut fried 



• EmI Sn * Journ. lad. Arehip.' vol. iv. p. 174. 

'^ Hwi^oM, • At»r. of India,' pi, 170, «» p. 146 ; Hcwkw, ' Hinwlayao 
Joam^Is,' vol. ti. p. 270. 

' Pnscott, ' Mexico/ book i rh. iit. 

' ' Bitet snd Law* of Yncu,' p. 33, kc. 

' Wolcker. 'tiriech. Gbtterlehre,' vol. ii, p. SO; Pauly, ' Real-Encyolo. 
pfrdie,' a.v, 'SacriGcik.' 

* TaDner'a < N»r.' pu 164 ; cm mUm W«itt. vol tiL }>. 167. 
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in oil, and never attempting to disturb the crows and wUd 
dogs who devoured it before their eyes*/ of the modern 
Moslems sacrificing sheep, oxen, and camels in the valley 
of Mima on their return from Mekka, it being a meritorioua 
act to give away a victim without eating any of it, while 
parties of Takruri watch around like vultures, ready to 
pounce upon the carcases.- If the ottering to the deity be 
continued in ceremonial survival, in spite of a growing 
conviction that after all the deity does not need and caunot 
profit by it, sacrifice will be thus kept up in spite of having 
become practically unreasonable, and the worshipper may 
still continue to measure its efficacy by what it costs him. 
But to take this abnegation-theory aa representing the 
primitive intention of eacrifiee would be, I think, to turn 
history upside down. The mere fact of sacrifices to deities, 
from the lowest to the highest levels of culture, consisting 
to the extent of nine-tenths or more of gifts of food and 
sacred banquets, tells forcibly against the originality of the 
abnegation -theory. If the primary motive had Iteen to give 
up valuable property, we should find the sacrifice of weapons, 
garments, ornaments, as prevalent in the lower culture as in 
fact it is unusual. Looking at the subject in a general view, 
to suppose men to have started by devoting to their deities 
what they considered practically useleaa to them, in order 
that they themselves might eutler a loss which none is to 
gain, is to undervalue the practical sense of savages, who 
are indeed apt to keep up old rites after their meaning has 
fallen away, but seldom introduce new ones without a 
rational motive. In studying the religion of the lower 
races, men are found dealing with their gods in as practical 
and straightforward a way as with their neighbours, and 
Tfbere plain original purpose is found, it may well be ac- 
^oepted as sufficient explanation. Of the way in which gift 
can pass into abnegation, an instructive example ia forth- 

' Symea, 'Ava,' in Pinkerton, vd, ii. p. 440; Caron, 'Japan,' ib. vol. 
vii. p. fi29. 

^ Durton, ' Mediniib,' kc., vol. iii, ij. 302 ; Laue, ' Mod. Eg,' vol, i. p, 132. 
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eoming in Btiddbii&. It is held that sinful men tie liable 
ta be re-bom in cooiae of tnuianugistion as wandering, 
faurnii^ miaezalde demons (pretsX Kow those demons 
msj reoehne offerings of food mnd diink trom their relatives, 
irbo can ftutber benefit tbem by acts of merit dooe in tlieir 
name, as giving food to priesta, tinlesB the wretdied ^iiito 
be so low in merit that this cannot profit tfiem. Tet even 
in this case it is held that tboogh the act dt^es not benefit 
the spirit whom it is directed to, it does benefit the person 
who performs iL' UneqiuYocal examples of abnegation in 
sacrifice may be best found among thoee oBeringa of whidi 
the valtie to the offerer utterly exceetls the value they can 
be euppoeed to iiave to the deity. The most stnkiag of 
these foond amoDg nations somewhat advanced in general 
otdtore, appear in the history of human sacrifice among 
Semitic nations. The king of Moab, when the battle was too 
Bore for him, offered up his eldest son for a bamtHsffering 
on the walL The Phoenicians sacrificed the dearest children 
to propitiate the angry gods, they enhanced their value 
by chcHwing them of noble families, and there was not wanting 
among them even the utmost proof that the efficacy of the 
HacriBce lay in the sacrifioer's grievous loss, for they must 
have for yearly sacrifice only-begotten sons of their parents 
{Kpovijt yap $f«Vi«ff Ka&' txaerroi' fro? eBvoi> Ta ayaxip-« 
Kot fJtovoyevi} rwv tckvuiv}. Heliogabalus brought the hideous 
Oricnlal rite into Italy, choosing for victims to his solar 
divinity high-bom lads throughout the land. Of all such 
cases, the breaking of the sacred law of liospitality by 
sacrificing the gueat to Jupiter hospitalis, Zew ievio^, shows 
in the strongest light in Semitic regions how the value to 
the oHerer might become the measure of aoceptableness to 
the god.* In such ways, elightly within the range of the 
lower culture, but strongly in the religion of the higher 



' Hudj, ' Maouiil of liadkuxn,' [>. 59, 

* 2 Ring« iiL 27, Eiu«b, Profi. Ernng. l tO, iv. i&6 ; Laud Coiutaat 
liii. I'erjiljyr. D* Abatiti. tl. &4, kc. Luo\md. B«liog»li«]. vu. iioven, 
* PtiwnUivri' vol, i, p, 800, te. 
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nations, the transition from the gift-theory to the abnegation- 
theory seeniB to have come about. Our langu^e dieplayH 
it iu a word, if we do but compare tlie sense of pre.sentation 
and acceptance which ' sacrificium ' had in a Eoman temple, 
with the sense of mere giving up and loss which 'sacri- 
fice ' conveys in an English market. 

Through the history of sacrifice, it has occurred to many 
nations that cost may be economized without impairing effi- 
ciency. Tlie result is seen in ingenious devices to Lighten 
the burden on the worshipper by sulistituting something 
less valuable than what he ought to oflerj or pretends to. 
Even in such a matter as this, the innate correspondence 
in the minds of men is enough to produce in distant and 
independent races so much uniformity of development, that 
three or foxxr lieadings will serve to class the chief divisions 
of sacrificial substitution among mankind. 

To give part for the whole is a proceeding so closely con- 
formed to ordinary tribute by subject to lord, that in great 
measure it comes directly under the gift-theory, and as such 
has already had its examples here. It ia only when the 
part given to the gods is of contemptible value in propor- 
tion to the whole, that full sacrifice passes gradually into 
substitution. This is the case when in Madagascar the 
head of the sacrificed beast is set up on a pole, and the 
blood and fat are rubbed on the stones of the altar, but the 
saerificera and their friends and the ofticiatlng priest devour 
the whole carcase ■,! when rich Guinea negroes sacrifice a 
sheep or goat to the feti8]i,ahd feast on it with their friends, 
only leaving for the deity himself part of the entrails;^ 
wlien Tungux, sacrificing cattle, would give a bit of liver 
and fat and perhaps hang up the hide in the woods as the 
god's share, or Mongols would set the heart of tlie beast 
before the idol till next day.^ Thus the most ancient whole 



' Ellis, •Madagascar/ vol. i. p, 419. 

^ Romer, ' Ouinea,' p. 69. Bomttrin in Piiikerton, vol. ivi. p. 399, 
' Kleniin, 'Cultur-Oeaoh.' toI. iii. p. 106; Gastrin, 'fiun. Myth.' 
p. 232. 
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bomt-ofFering of the Greeks dwisdleci to buming for the 
gods oolf the bones and fat of the elaughtered ox, while the 
wofBhippera feasted tbemselv^ on the meat, an economic 
rite which takes my^tbic shape in the legend of the sly 
PrometlietiB giving Zeus the cliQice of the two parts of the 
sacrificed ox be had divided for gods and mortals, on the 
one side 1x)nes covered seemly with white fat, on the other 
the joints hidden under repulsive hide and entraila* With 
a ilifFerent motive, not that of parsimony, but of keeping 
up in survival an ancient custom, tlie Zarathustrian religion 
performed by substitution the old Aryan sacrifice by fire. 
The Vedic sacrifice Agnishtoma reciuired tbat animals should 
be slain, and their flesh partly committed to the gods by 
fire, partly eaten by sacrificere and priests. The Parsi 
ceremony Lswhne, formal successor of this bloody rite, 
requires no animal to be killed, but it suffices to place the 
hair of an ox in a vessel, and show it to the fire.* 

The offering of a part of the worshipper's own body is a 
most usual act, whether its intention is simply that of gift 
or tribute, or whether it is considered as a pars pro toto 
repr^enting the whole man, either in danger and requiring 
to be ransomed, or destined to actual sacrifice for another 
and requiring to be redeemed. How a finger-joint may thus 
represent a whole body, is perfectly shown in the funeral 
sacrifices of the Nicobar islanders ; they burj' the dead 
man's property with him, and his wife has a Hnger-joint cut 
off (obAriously a sul^stitute for herself), and if she refuaea 
even this, a deep notch is cut in a pillar of the liouse.^ We 
are now concerned, however, with the finger-offering, not 
as a sacrifioe to the dead, but as addressed, to other deities. 
Thw idea is apparently worked out in the Tongan custom 
of tutu-nima, the chopping off a portion of the little finger 
with a hatchet or sharp atone as a sacrifice to the gods, for 
the recovery of a sick relation of higher rank ', Mariner saw 

■ Heriod, ThMg. SS7. Welcker, vol. i, p. 784 ; rol. ii. p. ftl, 

* Baag, 'Puna,' Bontwjr, 1B02. {i;. 238. 

* HuailtOD in * Am. Bm.' fat. iL p. 34£. 
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children of five yeara old (piarrelliug for tlio honour of 
liaving it done to them.^ Iti the Mandan ceremonies of 
Initiation into manhood, when the youth at last fning sense- 
less and (as they eaUed it) lifeleaa by the corda made faat to 
eplints through his fleahj he was let down, and coining to 
himself crawled on hands and feet round the medicine-lodge 
to where an old Indian sat with a hatchet in his hand and 
a bnftalo skull before him ; then the youth, holding up the 
little finger of his left hand to the Great Spirit, offered it as 
a sacrifice, and it was chopped ofl", and gonietimes the fore- 
finger afterwards, upon tlie skull." In India, probably aa a 
Dravidian rather tlian Aryan rite, the practice with full 
meaning cornea into view ; as Siva cut off his finger to 
appease the wrath of Kali, so in the southern provinces 
mothers will cut oil' their own fingers as sacrifices lest they 
lose their chUdreu, and one hears of a golden finger being 
allowed instead, the substitute of a substitute.^ The New 
Zealandere hang locks of hair ou branches of trees in the 
biirying-grouiid, a recognised place for offerings.'' That 
hair may be a subtstitwte for its owner is well shown in 
Malabar, where we read of the demon being expelled from 
the possessed patient and Hogged by the exorcist to a tree ; 
there the eick man's hair is nailed fast, cut away, and left 
for a propitiation to the demon.'' Thus there is some ground 
for interpreting the consecration of the boy's cut hair in 
Europe as a representative Bacrifice." As for tiie formal 
shedding of blood, it may represent fatal bloodshed, as when 



' Mariucr'a 'Tonga la.' vol. i, p. Ifi4 ; vol. £i. p. 2'i2. Cook's 'Htd Voy.' 
vol. i, p. 403. Dt-'tAiU from S. Africa bi Baatiuu, 'Muiisoh,' vol. Hi, pp. i, 
24 ; Sclitraer, 'Yoy, of Novara,' vol. i. ['. 212. 

^ Gutliii, ' N. A. lud.'vol. 1 p. \72', Klemm, 'Ciillur-Upseh.' vol. ii, p. 170. 
rSce also Veitegas, ' Noticia de U Califotui«,' Vol. 1. p. 117 ; Oarciloijo tie la 
Vrga. Uli, ii. c. 8 (Fern). 

' Buchanan, ' Mysore,' Ac, in Pinkerton, vol. viii. p. 331 ; M«in«rs, toI. 
ii. p. 472 ; Boatiaii, I.e. See also Dubois, ' India,' vol. i. p. 5. 

' PoLick, * New Zealiind,' vol. i. p. 264. 

° Baslisn, ' Psyuhologie,' p, 184. 

* Tlieodoret. in Levit. xix. ; Huausch, ' Slaw. Mytk.' Detaila in Bastian, 
' Mottscli,' vol. Ii. p. '2'19, Ac. 
n.— 2 D 
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the Jagaa or priests in Qxiilombo only marked with fipears 
tlie eliildreu brought in, instead of running them through ; ^ 
or when in Greece a few drops of luiman blood had come to 
stand instead of the earlier and more barbaric human aaeri- 
fiee ; * or when in our own time and under our own rule a 
Viehnnite who has inadvertently killed a monkey, a ganida, 
or a cobra, may expiate bis oflencc by a mock sacrifice, in 
which a human victim is wounded in the thigh, pretends to 
die, and goes through the farce of resuscitation, hia drawn 
blood serving as substitute for his life.'* One of the moat 
noteworthy cases of the survival of such formal bloodshed 
within modern memory in Europe must be classed as not 
Aryau but TnraniaUj l>eIonging as it does to the folklore of 
Esthonia. The eacrifioer had to draw drops of blood from 
his forefinger, and therewith to pray this prayetj which was 
taken down verbatim from one who remembered it:— 'I 
name thee with my blood and betroth thee with my blood, 
and point thee out my buildings to be blessed, stables and 
cattle-pens and hen-roosts ; let them be blessed through my 
blood and thy might!' 'Be my joy, thou Almighty, up- 
holder of my forefathers, my protector and guardian of my 
life ! I beseech thee by strength of tleBh and blood ; receive 
the food that I bring thee to thy sustenance and the joy of 
my body ; keep me as thy good child, and I wUl thank and 
praise thee. By the help of the Almighty, my own Uotl, 
hearken to me ! What through negligence I have done 
imperfectly toward thee, do thou forget ! But keep it truly 
in remembrance, that I have honestly paid my gifts to my 
parents' honour and joy and requital Moreover falling 
down I thrice kiss the earth. Be with me quick in doing, 
and peace Ijq with thee hitherto!'' These various rites 
of iinger-cutting, hair-cutting, and blood-letting, have re- 
quired mention here from tlie special point of view of their 



' Bssttian, 'Meb^l],' vol. uL p. 113 («m Other doUilt), 

> Fkiiaui. viiL 23 ; ii. 8. 

» 'Exm^c. Brit.' »rt. 'Urahma.' See 'A»Ut. Km.' toI. Ii. p. 387. 

* Boeder, *£hsteii AbergkiiUiiche Gebrtuchn,' te., p. i. 
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connexion with sacrifice, Tliey belong to an extensive 
series of practiceai due to varioua and often obscure motives, 
whicli come under the general heading of ceremonial muti- 
lations. 

When a life is given for a life, it is still possible to ofter a 
life less valued than the life in danger, When in Peru the 
Inca or some great lord fell sick, he would otter to the deity 
one of his sona, imploring him to take this victim in his 
stead.' The Greeks found it sufficient to ofler to the gods 
criminals or captives ; ^ and the like waa the practice of tlie 
heathen tribes of northern Europe, to whom indeed Christian 
dealers were accused of selling slaves for sacrificial purposes.' 
Among such accounts, the typical etory belongs to Punic 
history. The Carthaginians, overcome and hard pressed 
in the war with Agathokles, set down the defeat to divine 
wrath. Now Kronos had in former times received his 
sacrifice of the chosen of their sons, but of late they had 
put him ofl' with children bought and nourished for the 
purpose. In fact they had obeyed the saerificer's natural 
tendency to substitution, but now in time of misfortune 
the reaction set in. To balance the account and condone 
the parsimonious fraud, a monstrous sacrifice was celebrated. 
Two hundred cliildren, of tlie noblest of the laud, were 
brought to tlie idol, ' For there was among them a brazen 
statue of Kronos, holding out liis hands sloping downward, 
so that the child placed on them rolled off and fell into 
a certain chasm full of fire.'^ The Phcenician god here 
called Kronos is commonly thougli not certainly identified 
with Moloch. Next, it wUl help us to realize how the 
aaeriiice of an animal may atone for a human life, if we 
notice in South Africa how a Zulu will redeem a lost child 
from the finder by a bullock, or a Kinibuuda will expiate 
the blood of a slave by the ottering of an ox, whose blood 

' Eirero and Tsclmdi, p. 196, S«e ' RiUs of Tdcub,' p. 79. 

^ Boatian, p, 112, kc, ; Siuitli'ii 'Die. of Gf. and Rdiu. Ant.' art. 'Sacri- 

' GriiDin, ' Deut«clie Mjtli,' p. 40. 
* Diodor. Sio. 3.x.. 11. 
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will wash away the other.' For instauces of the animal 
substituted for man in sacrifice the following may serve. 
Among the Khonds of Orissa, when Colonel Macpherson 
was engaged in pntting down tlie sacrifiee of hnman victims 
by the sect of the Earth-goddess, they at once liegau Lo 
discuss the plan of sacrificing cattle by way of subetitutee. 
Now there is some reason to think that this same course 
of ceremonial change may account for the following sacri- 
ficial practice in the other Khond sect. It appears that 
those who worship the Light-god hold a festival in his 
lionour, when they slaughter a bufl'alo in commemoration 
of the time wlien, as they say, the Earth -goddess was pre- 
vailing on men to offer human Bacriticos to her, but the 
Light-god sent a tribe*deity who crushed the bloody- 
minded Earfch-gortdess under a mountain, and dragged a 
bufl'alo out of tlie jungle, saying, 'Liberate the man, and 
sacrifice the bufTalo ! ' - Thla legend, divested of its mythic 
garb, may really record a historioAl substitution of animal 
for human sacrifice. In Ceylon, the exorcist will demand 
the name of the demon possessing a demoniac, and the 
patient in frenzy answers, giving the demon's name, ' I am 
So-and-so, I demand a human sacrifice and will not go out 
without ! * The victim is promised, the patient comes to 
from the fit, and a few weeks later the sacrifice is made, 
but instead of a man they offer a fowl.^ Classic examples 
of substitution of this sort may be found in the sacrifice of 
a doe for a viigixi to Artemis in Laodiciea, a goat for a buy 
to Dionysos at Potniie. There appears to be Semitic con- 
nexion liere, as there tlearly is in the story of the ^-Eolians 
of Tenedos sacrificing to Melikertes (Melkarth) instead of a 
new-bom child a new-born calf, shoeing it with buskins 
and tending the mother-cow as if a human mother,* 

One step more in the course of substitution leads the 

*■ OtiUwMj, 'Zulu Ttitm,' yot. i. p. 63; Hagju, ' Siid-ArrikA,' pi, ^C 
* MaoithereoD, 'India,' ]i|i, lOS, 187, 
' Do Si] va ill Baatian, ' Psychologie,' p. 131, 

' Detaila in Panl^, ' Keal-EDcyolop.' a.r. 'Sacrifici*'; BMtlan, *Mea«ch,' 
Vol. iii p. 114 ; Horere, ' Phunizitr,' »oL L p. 300. 
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worehipper to make liia sacrifice by efflgy. An instructive 
example of tlie way in which this kind of substitution arises 
may he found in the rites of ancient Mexico. At the yearly 
festival of the water-goda and mountain-gods, certain actual 
Bacrificee of human victims took place in the temples. At 
the same time, in the houses of tlie people, there was 
rCelebrated an unequivocal but harmless imitation of this 
bloody rite. They made paste images, adored them, and 
in due pretence of sacrilice cut them open at the breast, 
took out their hearts, cut oft' their heads, divided and de- 
voured their limbs.* In the classic religions of Greece 
and Rome, the desire to keep up the consecrated rites 
of agea more barbaric, more bloodthirsty, or more pro- 
fuse, worked itself out iu many a compromise of this class, 
such as the brazen statues oflbred for human victimB, the 
cakes of dough or wax in the figure of the beasts for which 
they were presented as symbolic substitutes.^ Not for 
economjf, but to avoid taking life, Brahmauic sacrifice 
has been known to Ije brought dowu to offering models 
of the victim-animals in meal and butter.^ The muJern 
Cliinese, whose satisfaction in this kind of make-beheve 
is 80 well shown by their despatching paper figures 
to serve as attendants for the dead, work out in the 
same fanciful way the idea of tlie sacrificial effigy, in 
propitiating the presiding deity of the year for the cui'e of 
a sick man. The rude figure of a man is drawn on or cut 
out of a piece of paper, pasted on a slip of bamboo, and 
stuck upright in a packet of mock-money. With proper 
exorcism, thia representative is carried out into the street 
with the disease, the priest scpitrts water from liis 
mouth over patient, image, and mock-money, the two 
latter are burnt, and the company eat up the little feast 

* Cl&vigero, ' Messico,' vol. ii. [i. 82 ; Toi'ijuemitda, ' Monarquia Indiana,' 
X. 0. 39; J. G. HiiUer, pp. E02, 640. S«o also ibid. [■, 979 (Pern); ' Bilea 
null Laws of Yncpis,' pij. 46, 54. 

^ Grote, vol. v. p. SriB. Schmidt in Smith's ' Die of Gt. uxA Bom. Ant,' 
art. 'SRcriliciuni.' Bastiau, l.c 

'' Uutian, ' 0u4tl. Aaieu,' \ul, iii. ^i. SOI, 
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laid out for the year-deity.' There is curious historical 
Bignificance in the custom at the inundation of the Nile at 
Cairo, of setting up a conical pillar of earth which the flood 
washes away as it rises. Tliis is called the arfmeh or bride, 
and appears to be a substitute introduced under humaiier 
Moslem iniluenee, for the young virgin in gay apparel who 
in older tiine was thrown into the river, a sacritice to obtain 
a plentiful inundation." Again, the patient's offering the 
model of his diseased limb is distinctly of the nature of a 
sacriiice, whether it be propitiatory oHeriug liefore cure, or 
thank-oifering after. On the one hand, the ex-voto models 
of anna and ears dedicated in ancient Egyptian temples are 
thought to be gratefid memorials,^ as seems to liave been 
the case with metal models of faces, breasts, hands, &c., in 
Btcotian temples.* On the other hand, there are cases 
where the model and, as it were, substitute of the diseased 
part is given to obtain a cure ; thus in early Christian 
times in Germany protest was made against the heathen 
custom of hangijig up carved wooden limbs to a helpful idol 
tor relief,^ and in modern India the pilgrim coming for cure 
will deposit in the temple the image of bis diseased limb, 
in gold or silver or copper according to his means." 

If now we look for the sacrificial idea within the range 
of modem Christendom, we shall find it in two ways not ob- 
scui"ely manifest. It survives in traditional folklore, and it 
holds a place in established religion. One of its most re- 
markable survivals may l*e seen in Bulgaria, where sacrifice 
of live victims is to this day one of the accepted rites of the 
land. They sacrifice a lamb on St. Geoi;ge's day, telling to ac- 
count for the custom a legend which combines the episodes of 
the offering of Isaac and the miracle of the Three Children. 



■ Dootittle, 'Chtnue,' vol, i. }i. IS2. 

^ Lane, ' Modem Eg,' roL ii. p. 262. Meiners, rol. ii. [>. S5. 
" WUkituon, ' Ancient Eg.' ml. iji. p. 396 ; ttnd in [UwlinMii's Horodatvii), 
voL ii. ]'. 137. See 1 Sani. tu 1. 

* Orinrm, * D«atKhe Myth,* p. 1131. 

* Ibid. 

* Buti*.u, tdL iiL p. 110, 
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On the feast of the Panagia (Virgin Mary) sEWjriflces of 
lamK-j, kids, honey, wine, &c, are offered in order that the 
children of the house may enjoy good health throughout the 
year. A little child divines by touching one of three saints' 
candles to which the offering is to b© dedicated ; when the 
choice is thus made, the bystandeiB each drink a cup of 
wine, saj-ing 'Saint So-and-so, to thee is the offering.* 
Then they cut the throat of the lamb, or smother tlie beeB, 
and in the evening the whole vill^e assembles to eat the 
various sacrifices, and the men end the ceremony with the 
usual dninken bout^ Within the borders of RuBBia, many 
and various sacrifices are still offered ; such is the horse with 
head smeared with honey and mane decked with ribbons, cast 
into the river with two millatones to its nock to appease the 
w^ater-apirit, the Vodyany, at his spiteful flood-tinie in early 
spring ; and such is the portion of supper left out for the 
house-demon, the domovoy, who if not thus fed is apt to 
turn spirit-rapper, and knock the tallies and benches about 
at night.^ In many another district of Europe, the tenaci- 
ous memory of the tiller of the soil has kept up in woudroua 
perfection heirlooms from prte-Christian faiths. In Fran- 
conia, people will pour on the ground a libation before 
drinking ; entering a forest they will put offerings of bread 
and fruit on a etone, to avert the attacks of the demon of 
the woods, tho ' bilberry-man ; ' the bakers will throw 
white rolls into the oven flue for luck, and say, ' Hero, 
devil, they are thine i' The Carinthian peasant will fodder 
the wind by setting up a dish of food in a tree l^efore his 
house, and the fir© by casting in lard and dripping, in order 
that gale and contlagration may not hurt him. At least up 
to the end of the 18th century this most direct elemental 
sacrifice might be seen in Germany at the midsummer 
festival in the most perfect form ; some of tho porridge 



' at. Clair and Urophy, ' Bulgaria, ' p, 43. Compare mdilrrn Ciicawinn 
sacrifice of animal before cro«9, aa substitute for child, in Bell, 'CiroA^Hin,* 
vol. it 

''' Kalatou, ' Sdnga of Russian Pcoitle,' pp. ISS^ 153, ke. 
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from the table was thrown into the fire, and eorae into rua- 
niug water, some was buried in the earth, and some smeared 
on leaves and put on the chimney-top for tJie winds.^ 
Relies of such ancient sacrifice may be found in Scandi- 
navia to this day ; to give but one example, the old country 
altars, rougli earth-fast atones with cup-like hollows, are still 
visited by mothera whose children have l)een siuitten with 
sioknees by the trolls, and who smear lard into the hollows 
and leave rag-dolls as offerings.- Franco may be repre- 
sented by the country-women's custom of beginning a moal 
by throwing down a spoonful of milk or bouillon ; and by 
the record of the custom of Andrieux in Dauphiny, where 
at the solstice the villager went out upon the bridge when 
the 8un rose, and offered him an omelet.^ Tlio custom of 
burning alive the finest calf, to save a murrain-struck herd, 
had its last examples in Cornwall iu the 19th eentnry; 
the records of bealtuinn Bacritices in Scotland continue in 
the Highlands within a eenturj'ago; and Scotchmen still 
living remember the comer of a field iHjing left imtilled for 
the Goodman's Croft {i.e., the Devil's), but tlie principle of 
* cljcating the devil ' was already in vogue, and the piece 
of land allotted was but a worthless Bcra]).* It is a 
remnant of old sacrificial rite, when the Swedes still bake 
at yule-tide a cake in the shape of a boar, representing the 
boar sacrificed of old to Freyr, and Oxford to this day com- 
memorates the same ancestral ceremony, when the boar's 
head is carried in to the Christmas feast at Queen's College, 
with its appointed carol, 'Caput apri defero, lieddens 
laudes Domino.' '* With a lingering recollection of the old 

^ Watiko, ' Deutsche VolkBubergtaabci,' p, M, 8«eal!w Grimiii, 'Deutiche 
Myth.' pp. 117, 002. 

» Hylten-C«viilliu9, ' Wurtad ttch Wirdantt,* part L pp. 181, U$, 157, in. 

• MonnJo-, 'Tra<iilions Pojniljiire*,' pp. 187, (6*. 

'' R. Himt, ' Pop. Bam. uf W. of Englmii],' 111 Ser. p, '.237. Pcniiuit, 
'Tour in Scotland,' tii Pjiik«rton, vol. Hi. p. 40, J. Y. Simjieon, Addrea 
to 8oc Antiq. Seotlnnd, 1891. p. 83 ; Brand, 'pop. Ant.' vol. iii, pp. 7*. 
817. 

■ Brand, vol. J. jk 4SI. Grimm, ' D. M.' pp. IS, 1»4, 1138, see p. 'iSO; 
■Dentsche RcohtMUprthUmtr,' p. 900; Hylt-^n-Cjii'iilliiK, p*rl i. p, 17.^. 
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libfltions, fcbe German toper's saying Btill runs that heeltaps 
are a devil's offering.^ 

As for sacrificial rites most fully and officially existing iu 
modem ChristeQdom. the presentation of ex-votoa is one. 
The ecclesiaatical opposition to the oontinuanoe of these 
classic thank-offerings was but temporarj' and partial. In 
the 5th ceutury it seems to have bean usxial to offer silver 
and gold eyes, feet, &c., to saints in acknowledgment of 
cures they liad effected. At the beginning of the 16th 
century, Polydoro Vergil, describing the clasaic custom, 
goo8 on to say : ' In the same manner do we now offer up 
in our churches aigillaria, that is, little images of wax, and 
oscilla As oft as any part of the body is hurt, as the hand, 
foot, breast, we presently make a vow to God, and hia 
saints, to whom upon our recovery we make an otfering of 
tiiat hand or foot or lireast shaped in wax, which custom 
has BO far obtained that tliia kiaui of images have passed to 
the other animals. Wherefore ao for an ox, so for a !iorse, 
Bo for a sheep, we placo puppets iu the temples. In which 
thing any modestly scrupulous person may perhaps say he 
knows not whether we are rivalling the religion or the 
superstition of the ancients,'^ In modern Europe the 
custom prevails largely, but has perhaps somewhat subsided 
into low levels of societyj to judge by the general use of 
mock silver and such-like worthless materials for the dedi- 
cated effigies. In Christian as in pra'-Christian temples, 
clouds of incense lise as of old. Above all, though the 
ceremony of sacrifice did not form an original part of 
Christian worship, its prominent place in the ritual was 
obtained in early centuries. In that Christianity was i-e- 
cruited among nations to whom the conception of sacrifice 
was among the deepest of religious ideas, and the ceremony 
of sacrifice among the aincerest efforts of worship, there 
arose an observance suited to supply the vacant place. 

' Grimm, 'D. M.' p. 902. 

" Beausobre, vol, ii. p. 667. Polydorua Vergilius, De luvctitoriboa Heruni 
(U«Bt>l, 1621), lib. V. 1, 
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This result was obtained not liy new introduction, but by 
transmutation. The solemn euehariatic meal of the primi- 
tive Christians in time assumed the name of the sacrifice 
of the mass, and was adapted to a ceremonial in wliieh an 
offering of food and drink is set out by a priest on an altar 
in a temple, and consumed by priest and worshippers. The 
natural concluijion of an ethnographic survey of sacrifice, 
is to point to the controversy between Protoatants and 
Catholice, for centuries past one of the keenest which 
have divided the Christian world, on this express question 
whether sacrifice is or is not a Christian rite. 

The next group of rites to be considered cornprisea 
Fasting and certain other means of producing ecstasy and 
other morbid exaltation for religions ends. In the fore- 
going researches on animism, it is frequently observed or 
implied that the rel^ious teliefs of the lower races are in 
no small measure based on the evidence of visions and 
dreams, regarded as actual intercourse with spiritual beings. 
From the earliest phases of culture upward, we find religion 
in close alliance witli ecstatic physical conditions. These 
are brought on by various means of interference with the 
healthy action of body and mind, and it is scarcely needful 
to remind the reader that, according to philosophic theories 
antecedent to those of modern medicine, such morbid dis- 
turbances are explained as symptoms of divine visitation, 
or at least of superhuman spirituality. Among the strongest 
me^ns of disturbing the functions of the mind bo as to 
produce ecstatic vision, is fasting, accompanied as it 
so usually is with other privations, and with prolonged 
solitary contemplation in the desert or the forest. Among 
the ordinary vicissitudes of savage life, the wild hunter has 
many a time to try involuntarily the effects of such a life 
for days and weeks together, and under these circumstances 
he soon comes to see and talk with pliantoms which are to 
him visible personal spirits. The secret of spiritual inter- 
course thus learnt, he baa thenceforth but to reproduce the 
cause in order to renew the effects. 
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The rite of fasting, and the utter objective reality ascribed 
to what we call its morbid symptoms, are shown in striking 
details among the savage tribes of North America. Among 
the Indians (the accounts mostly refer to the Algonquin 
tril^es), long and rigorous fasting is enjoined among boya 
and girls from a very early age ; to be able to fast long ia 
an enviable distinction, and they will abstain from food 
three to seven days, or even more, taking only a little 
water. During these fasts, especial attention is paid to 
dreams. Thus Tanner tells the story of a certain Net- 
no-kwa, who at twelve years old fasted ten successive days, 
till in a dream a man came and stood before her, and after 
speaking of many things gave her two sticks, saying, ' 1 
give you these to walk upon, and your hair I give it to be 
like snow;' this assurance of extreme old ^e was through 
life a support to lier in times of danger and distress. At 
manhood the Indian lad, retiiing to a solitary place to fast 
and meditate and pray, receives visionary impressions 
which stamp his character for life, and especially he waits 
till there appears to him in a dream some animal or thing 
which will be henceforth hie 'mwlicine,' the fetish-repre- 
sentative of his manitu or protectmg genius. For instance, 
an aged warrior who had thus in his youth dreamed of a 
liat coming to him, wore the skin of a bat on the crown of 
hb head henceforth, and was all his life invulnerable to his 
enemies as a bat on the wing. In after life, an IntUan who 
wants anything will fast till he has a dream that his manitu 
will grant it him. While the men are away hunting, the 
children are sometimes made to fast, that in their dreams 
tficy may obtain omens of the chase. Himters fasting 
before an expedition are informed in di*eams of the haunts 
of the game, and the means of appeasing the wrath of the 
bad spirits ; if the dreamer fancies he sees an Indian who 
has been long dead, and hears him say, 'If thou wilt 
sacrifice to me thou shalt shoot deer at pleasure,' he will 
prepare a sacrifice, and bum the whole or part of a deer, 
in liouour of the apparition. Eaptscially the ' meda * or 
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' medicine-man * receives in fasts much of his qualifica- 
tion for Ilia sacred office. The Ojibwa prophetess, known 
in after life as Catherine Wabose, in telling the story of 
her early years, relates how at the age of womanhood she 
fasted in her secluded lodge till she went up into the 
heavens and saw the spirit at the entrance, the Bright Blue 
Sky; this was the first aui>ematural communication of her 
profihetic career. The account given to Schoolcraft by 
Chingwauk, an Algonquin chief deeply versed in the mystic 
lore and picture-writing of his people, ia as follows: 
' Chingwauk began by saying that the ancient Indians 
made a great merit of fasting. They fasted sometimes 
six or seven days, till both their bodies and minds became 
fret) and light, which prepared them to dream. Tho object 
of the ancient seers was to dream of the atm, a£ it was 
believed that such a dream would enable them to see every- 
thing on the earth. And by fasting long and thinking 
much on the subject, they generally succeeded. Fasts 
and dreams were at first attempted at an early age. Wliat 
a young man sees and experiences during these dreams and 
fastej is adopted by him as truth, and it becomes a prin- 
ciple to regulate his future life. He relies for success on 
these revelations. If he has been much favoured in his 
fasts, and the people believe that he has Uie art of looking 
into futurity, the path is open to the highest honouiii. 
The prophet, he continued, Ijegins to try his power in 
secret, with only one assistant, whose testimony is neces- 
sary should he sueceect As he goes on, he puts down 
the figures of his dreams and revelations, by symlxils, 
on bark or other material, till a whole winter is some- 
timee passed in pursuing the subject, and he thus has 
a record of his principal revelations. If what he pre- 
dicts is verified, the assistant mentions it, and the record 
is then appealed to as proof of his prophetic power and 
skill. Time increases his fame. His ke^-kcMeiitu, or 
records, are finally shown to the old people, who meet 
together and consult upon them, fur the whole nation 
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believe in these revelations. They in the end give their 
approval, and declare that he is gifted as a propliet — ia 
inspired with wisdom, and is fit to lead the opinions of the 
natiun. Such, he concluded, was the ancient custom, and 
the celebrated old war-captains rose to their power in this 
manner.' It remains to say that among those American 
trilies, the 'josaakeed' or soothsayer prepares himself by 
fasting and the use of the sweating-bath for the state of 
convulsive ecstasy in which he utters the dictates of hia 
familiar spirits.* 

The practice of fasting is described in other tlistriets of 
the uncultured world as carried on to produce similar 
ecstasy and aupernatural converse. The account by Roman 
Pane in the Life of Colon describes the practice in Hayti 
of fasting to obtain knowledge of future events from the 
spirits (cemi) ; and a century or two later, rigorous fasting 
formed part of the apprentice's preparation for the craft of 
' boy^, ' or sorcerer, evoker, consulter, propitiator, and 
exoreiser of spirits.^ The 'keelx4' or oonjurerB of the 
Abi pones were believed by the natives to be able to inflict 
diseaBe and death, cure all disorders, make known distant 
and future events, cause rain, hail, and temjieBta, call up 
the sliadea of tlie dead, put on the form of tigers, handle 
serpents unharmed, &c. These powers, were imparted by 
diaboUcal assistance, and Father Dohrizhoffer thus describes 
the manner of obtaining them: — 'Those who aspire to the 
office of juggler are said to sit upon an aged willow, over- 
hanging some lake, and to abstain from food tor several 
days, till they begin to see into futurity. It always 
appeared probable to me that these rogues, from long 
fasting, contract a weakness of brain, a giddiness, and kind 



' Tanner's 'Nmmtivu,' |i. 288. Loskiel, 'N. A. Itid." i>art i. p. 70, Scliool- 
oroft, 'Ind. Tiibea,' part i. pp. 34, 113, 360, 391 ; part iii. \i. 2*27, Catlin, 
'H. A. Ind.' vol. i. p. 38. CliBrlevoix, 'Noiiv. Fr.' vol, ii. p. 170 ; \'ol. vi 
p. 61. Klemni, 'Cultur-tJeseh.' toI. ii. p. 170. Waiu, 'AntliroiMlogie,' vol. iii. 
pp. liOtf, ai7. 

* Colombo, ' Vita," oh. xxv. Roqlmfort, ' IIbs Autjllea,' p. 601, See a.ho 
Meinera, vol, IL p. 113 (GujAua). 
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of defirii^ wfcitii tmioBt Aem mmiffmi timx thej tie ff&ei 
«itfc t up eai ui trisdoB, aad ^re tluMKiiiii oas fiar na^ 
cMa, Tbej tttpoae spifli 
■pn olben.'* Tte llal^. to 
retina for time days to aolitiie and acaiitT^ food ia tlw 
jtta^a^ aad if en Cbe tlnxd day he dreaias of m b a atifa l 
wpmt Jaawndiag to qieak to Um, tbe chan ■§ votked.* 
Hie Zahi doctor qBitifiw liiioi.lf for iatetetanm with Uie 
'aiaadhleai,* or g^mati, bam wham be is to oUbib dB«»- 
tioB IB Ins eralt, bf spsie sbsteaions diet, WMit,iiiilliiiift, 
castigB.tuni, and solitary wanderii^ tiU bintrag fits or eoma 
fartag him iBto ^rect intermuBe with the spirita, Theaa 
native dtfiaea tist olten, and are wt>m oat ti^ fiitiagi. 
•ocaetiiBies of flevced days' daratioii, vben they beeoBM 
partially^ or wfaoOj OGstatic, and see vtsiooa. So thoimi^ilf 
is tlie cofuiexion be t w e en Easting and sfintoal inlerooiuse 
•cknowle(%ed by the Zoloa, that it has Iwoooke a sajing 
amoag tbem, 'The contijiaaUy stnS'ed body cannot aee 
aecvet thiag&' Tbegr ba%'e do f&iih in a fat piopbei.* 

The effeete thua looked for and attained by fasting atnotig 
ODCiUttired tribes coo tin oe into ibe midst of advanced cirili- 
xation. No wonder that, in the Hindu tale, king Yasava- 
datta and hts queen after a solemn penance and a three 
daytt' fast should eee Siva in a dream and reoeire his gra- 
doiui tidings; no wonder that, in the actual experience of 
U}-day, the Hindu yogi Bhould bring on by fasting a state 
in whidi he can with bodily eyes behold the god&* The 
Oreek orack'-prieeta recognized fasting as a means of brinv. 
ing on prophetic dreams and viaiona ; the Fythia of Delphi 
herself faated for inspiration ; Galen remarks that fasting 
draanu are the clearer.^ Through after ages, both cause 

' r>ol>rli(!)olfer, *A1ii[uuM,' vol. iL \t, 0Sr 

* St. JobR, ' Tm K^ti,' r«I. i. |*. 111. 

* Duhoa, 'itulu thv.' k.r. ' pjrugi ;' Gnmt, ' Za\o-lmd* p. 166 ; Calk' 
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and consefiiience have held their places in ChriBtendom. 
Thus Michael the Arcfiange!, with sword in right hand 
and scales in left, appears to a certain priest of Siponte, 
who during a twelvemonth's course of prayer and fasting 
had been asking if he would have a temple built in his 
honour : — 

' precibus jejunia longia 
Addiderat, totoqiie orans be EiMixerat anno.* ' 

Eeadiug the narratives of the wondrous sights seen by 
St. Theresa and Iier companions, how the saint went in 
spirit into hell and aaw the darkneas and fire and unutter- 
able despair, how she had often hy her side her good patrons 
Poter and Paul, how wlieu she was raised in rapture alwve 
the grate at t!ie nunnery where she was to take the sacra- 
ment, Sister Mary Baptist and others being present, they 
saw an angel by her with a golden fiery dart at the end 
whereof was a little lire, and he thrust it through her heart 
and bowels and pulled them out with it, leaving her wholly 
inflamed with a great love of God — the modern reader 
naturally looks for details of physical condition and habit 
of life among the siBterhood, and as naturally finds that 
St. Theresa was of morbid constitution and subject to 
trances from lier childhood, in after life subduing her flesh 
by long watchings and religious discipline, and keeping 
severe fast during eight months of the year."^ It is needless 
to multiply such raediteval records of fasts which have pro- 
duced their natural effects in beatific vision — are they not 
written page after page in the huge folios of tlie BollandistB ? 
So long as fasting is continued as a rehgious rite, bo long 
its conse(|uences in morbid mental exaltation will continue 
the old and savage doctrine that morbid phantasy is super- 
natural experience. Bread and meat woidd have robbed 
the ascetic of many an angel's visit ; the opening of the 
rofoetory door must many a time have closed the gates of 
heaven to bia gaze. 

> Ba|)tist. Hatitimti. Fatit. is. 360. 

^ ' Acta Sanctorum BoUkDii.' S, Tlieresu. 
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It is iudeed not the complete theory of fasting as a reli- 
gious rite, but only an imp«irtant and perhaps original part 
of it, that here comes into view. Abstinence from food. 
has a principal place among acts of self-mortification or 
penance, a province of religions ordinance into which tlie 
present argument scarcely enters. Looking at the practice 
of fasting liere from an animistic point of view, as a process 
of bringing on dreams and visions, it will be well to mention 
with it certain other means by which ecstatic phenomena 
are habitually induced. 

One of these means is the use of drugs. In the West India 
Islands at the time of the discovery, Columbus describes 
the religious ceremony of placing a platter containing ' co- 
holm ' powder on the head uf the idol, the worshippere tlien 
anuMng up this powder through a cane with two brandies 
put to tlie noae. Pane further describes how the native 
priest, when brought to a sick man, would put hiiaself in 
communication with the spirits by thus snutHng cohoba, 
' which makes biiii drunk, that he knows not what he does, 
and so says many extraordinary things, wherein they attirm 
that they are talking with tlio cemis, and that from them it 
is told them that the intirmity came,* On the Aniazons, 
tlie Omaguas have continued to modem times the use of 
narcotic plants, prcMlucing an intoxication lasting twenty- 
tour hours, during wliieh they are subject to extraordinary 
visions; from one of these plants they obtain the'curupa' 
powder which they snufl' into their nostrils with a Y-shaped 
reed.' Here tlie similar names and uses of the drug plainly 
show historical connexion between the Omaguas and the An- 
tilles islanders. The CaUfornian Indians would give children 
narcotic potions, in order to gain from the ensuing visions 
iinformatiou about their enemie.'f ; and thus the MuiidruoiiB 



' Colombo, ' ViUj'ch. Ixii ; EontBn Fane, iliid. cb, xr. ; nnrl in Pinlicrton, 
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of North Brazil, desiring to discover murJcrers, woulil 
administer audi drinks to seers, in whose dreams the 
criiijinala appeared.' The Darien Indians used the seeds of 
the J>atura sanguinea to hring oti in children prophetic 
delirium, iu wliitli thcy revealed hidden treasure. In Peru 
the priests who talked witli the ' Imaca ' or fetishes used 
to throw theiuselves into an eeatatic condition by a narcotic 
drink called ' tonca,' made from the same plant, whence 
its name of 'huaeacacha' or fetish-herb.^ The Mexican 
priesta also appear to have used au ointment or drink made 
with seeds of ' ololiuhqui," which produced deliriiun and 
visions. 8 In both Americaa tobacco served for such pur- 
, poses. It innat be noticed that smoking is more or less 
practised among native races to produce full intoxication, 
the smoke being swallowed for the purpose. By smoking 
tobacco, the sorcerers of Brazilian tribes raised themselves 
to ecstasy in their convulsive orgies, and saw spirits; uo 
wonder tobacco came to l)e called the 'holy herb.'* So 
North American Indians held intoxication by tobacco to be 
supernatural ecstasy, and the dreams of men in this state 
to be inspired.'' This idea may explain a remarkable pro- 
ceeding of the Delaware Indians. At their festival in 
honour of the Fjro-god with his twelve attendant manitus, 
inside the house of sacrifice a small oven-hut was set up, 
conaisting of twelve poles tied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand 
nearly upright within it. After the foast this oven was 
heated with twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept 
inside. An old man threw twelve pipefiiUs of tobaroo oti 
these stones, and when tlie patients had bonio to the utmost 



' Maury, ' Mope,' tc, p. 4^5. 
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the heat and suffocating smoke, they were taken out, gent 
rally falling in a swoon.* This practice, which was carried 
on in the laat century, is remarkable for its coincidence 
with the Scythian mode of purification after a funeral, as 
described by Herodotus. He relates that they make their 
Init with three stakes sloping together at the top and 
coveretl in with wooden felts ; then they cast red-hot stones 
into a trough placed within and throw herap-aeed on them, 
which sends forth fuuiea such as no Greek va].xiur-bath 
could exceed, and the Scyths in their sweatrng-hut roar 
with delight.* 

Not to dwell on the ancient Aryan deification of an 
intoxicating drink, the original of the divine Soma of the 
Hindus and the divine Haoma of the I'arsis, nor on the 
drunken orgies of the worship of Dionysoa in ancient 
Greece, we find more exact Old World analogues of the 
ecstatic medicaments used in the lower culture. Such are 
the decoctions of tbalass^^gle which Pliny speaks of as 
drunk to produce delirium and visions; the drugs men- 
tioned by HesyehiuB, whereby Hekate was evoked ; the 
mediaeval witch-ointments which brought visionary lieings 
into the presence of the patient, transported him to the 
witches' sabbath, enabled him to turn into a beast.* The 
survival of such practices is most thorough among the 
Persian dervislies of our own day. These mystics are not 
only opium-eaters, like so large a proportion of their 
countryniien ; they are hashish-smokers, and the effect of 
this drug is to bring them into a state of exaltation passing 
into utter lialliicinatiun. To a patient in this condition, 
says Dr. Pulak, a little stone in the road will seem a gre^t 
block that he must stride over ; a gutter become** a wide 
stream to his eyes, and he calls for a Itoat to ferry him 
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across; men's voices Bouud like thunder in his ears; he 
fancies he baa wings and can rise from the groimd. These 
ecstatic effects, in whieh miracle is matter of hourly expe- 
rience, are considered in Persia as high religious develop- 
ments ; the viBionaries and their rites are looked on as lioly, 
and they make converts.' 

Many details of the production of ecstasy and swoon by 
bodily exercises, chanting and screaming, &e., have been 
incidentally yiven in describing the doctrine of demoniacal 
poaseaaion. I will only further cite a few t)'pical cases to 
show that the practice of bringing on swoons or fits by 
religious exercises, in reality or pretence, is one belonging 
originally to savagery, whence it has been continued into 
Ijigher gradea ol civilization. We may judj»e of the mental 
and bodily condition of the priest or sorcerer in Guyana, by 
his preparation for his sacred oflice. This consisted in the 
first place in fasting and tiagellation of extreme severity ; at 
the end of hia fast he had to dance till he fell senseless, and 
was revived by a potion of toVjacco-juice causing violent 
nausea and vomiting of blood ; day after day this treatment 
was continued till the candidate, brought into or confirmed 
in the condition of a ' convulsionary,' was read}' to pass 
from patient into doctor." Agaiia, at the Winneljago medi- 
cine-feast, members of the fraternity assemble in a long 
arched booth, and with them the candidates for initiation, 
whose preparation is a three days' fast, with severe sweating 
and steaming with herbs, under the direction of the old 
medicine-men. The initiation is performed in the assembly 
by a nunilicr of medieine-meu. These advance in line, as 
many abreast as there are candidates ; holding their medi- 
cine-bagB before them with both hands, they dance forward 
slowly at first, uttering low guttural sounds as they approach 
the candidates, their step and voice increasing in energy, 
until with a violent ' Ough ! ' they thrust their raedieine- 

' Fokk, 'Peraien,' toI. ii. p. S4S ; VaiuWry in 'Meni. Anthrap. Soo." 
vol. ii. p. 20 ; Meiiiere, vol. it. p, 216. 
'^ Meiners, yoJ. ii. p, 162. 
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bags at their breasts. Instantly, as if struck with an electric 
shock, the candidates fall prostrate on their faces, tbeir 
limbs extended, their rauaclea rigid and quivering. Blankets 
are now thrown over tliein, and they are suifered to lit* tlnm 
a few moments ; aa soon ad they show eigns of recovering 
from the gliock, they are aHsisted to their feet and led forward. 
Medicine-ba^^B are then put iu their hands, and medicine- 
stones in their mouths; they are now medicine men or 
women, as the case may be, in full communion ami feltow- 
sliip ; and they now go round the bower in company with 
the old members, knocking others down promiacuouBly by 
thrusting their medicine-bag« at them. A feast and dance 
to the inuaic of drum and rattle carry on the festival.' 
Another instance may be taken from among the Alfurua uf 
Celebes, inviting Empong Lembej to descend into their 
midat. The priests chant, the chief priest with twitching 
and trembling limbs turns his eyes towards heaven; Lembej 
descends into him, and with horrible gestures he springs 
upon a Ixjard, beats about with a bundle of leaves, leaps 
and dances, chanting legeada of an ancient deity. After 
some hours another priest relieves him, and sings of another 
deity. So it goes on day and night till the fifth day, and 
then the chief prieet'e tongue is cut, >m falls into a swoon 
like death, and they cover him up. They fumigate with 
benzoin the piece taken from his tongue, and swing a eenser 
over his body, calling back his soul; he revives and dances 
about, lively but speechlcBs, till they give him back the reat 
of hia tonguo, and with it his power of speech.- Thus, in 
the religion of uncultured races, the phenomenon of Iteing 
'struck' holds so recognised a position that impostors 
will even counterfeit it. In its morbid nature, itw genuine 
cases at least plainly correspond witli the lits which history 
recorda among the convulsionnaires of St. Medard and the 
enthusiaata of the Cevennes. Nor need we go evein a gene- 
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ration back to see symptoms of the same type accepted as 
Rigna of grace among ourselvt'S. Medical descriptionB of 
the scenes brought on by fanatital preachers at ' revivals * 
in England, Ireland, and America, are full of interest to 
students of the history of religious rites. I will but quote a 
single case. ' A yomig woman is descril>ed as lying ex- 
tended at full length ; her eyes closed, her hands clasped 
and elevated, and her body curved in a spasm so violent 
that it appeared to rest arch -like upon her heels and the 
l)ack portion of her head. In that position she lay without 
speech or motion for several minutes. Suddenly she uttered 
a terrific scream, and tore handfula of hair from her un- 
covered head. Extending her open hands in a repelling 
attitude of the most appalling terror, she exclaimed, " Oh, 
that fearful pit J " During thia paroxysm throe strong men 
were hartUy able to restrain her. She extended her arms 
on uitlier side, clutching spasmodically at the grass, sliodder- 
ing with terror, and shrhiking from some fearful inward 
vision ; but ehc ultimately fell back exliausted, nerveless, 
and apparently insensible.' ^ Such deseriptions carry us 
far back in the liiatory of the human mind, showing modem 
men still in ignorant sincerity producing the very fita and 
swoons to whicli for untold agm savage tritea have given 
religious import. These manifestations in luodenx Europe 
indeed form part of a revival of religion, the religion of 
mental disease. 

From tliia aeries of rites, practical with often harmful 
practicality, we turn to a group of ceromonics whoso cliarac- 
teristic is picturesque symbolism. In discussing svin-myth 
and sun worship, it has come into view bow deeply the 
association in men's mind of the east with light and warmth, 
life and happiness and glory, of the west with darkness and 
chill, deatli and decay, has from remote ages rooted itaelf in 
religious belief. It will illustrate and confirm this view to 
observe how the same symbolism of east and west has taken 
shape in actual ceremony, giving rise to a series of practices 

■ D. II. Tuke in ' Jouraeil o! MeuUl Sciieiice,' Out 1»70, p. 3a& 
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concerDJng the posture of the dead in their graves and the 
Uving in their temples, practices which may be classed under 
the general heading of Orientation. 

While the setting sun has shown to men, from savage 
ages onward, the western region of death, the rising sun has 
displayed a scene more hopef^il, an eastern home of deity. 
It seems to be the working out of the solar analog)', on the 
one hand tn death as sunset, on the other in new life as 
sunrise, that has produced two contrasted ndes of burial, 
which agree in placing the dead in the sun's path, the line 
of east and west. Thus the natives of Australia have in 
some districts well-marked thoughts of the w^tem land of 
the dead, yet the custom of burying the dead sitting with 
face to the east is also known among them.' The Samoans 
and Fijians, agreeing that the land of the departed lies in 
the far west, bury the corpse lying with head east and feet 
west ; ^ the body would but have to rise and walk straight 
onward to follow its soul home. This idea is stated &x- 
plicitly among the Winnebagos of North America; they will 
sometimes bury a dead man sitting xip to the breast in a 
hole in the groimd, looking westward; or graves are dug 
east and west, and the Iwdies laid in them with the head 
eastward, witlj the motive ' that they may look towards the 
happy land in the west.'' With these customs may be 
compared those of certain South American trilies. The 
Yumanas bury their dead bent doulde with faces looking 
toward the heavenly region of the sunrise, the home of 
their great good deity, who they trust will take their souls 
with him to his dwelling ; * the Guarayos bury the corpses 
with heads turned to the east, for it is in the eastern sky 
that their god Tamoi, the Ancient of Heaven, has bis 
happy hunting-grounds where the dead will meet again.' 
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On ihe other hand the Peruvian cuatom was to place the 
dead liuddled up in a sitting posture and with facea turned 
to tlie weat.' Barbaric Asia may be represented by the 
modern Ainos of Yeeso, burying tlie dead lying robed in 
white with the head to the east, * because that is where the 
Bun rises ; ' or by the Tunguz who bury with the head to 
the weat ; or by the niedia;val Tatars, raisiug a great mound 
over the dead, and setting up thereon a statue with face 
turned toward the east, holding a drinking-cup in his hand 
before his navel ,. or by the modern Siamese, who do not 
Bleep with their heads to the west, because it is in this 
Bignificant position that the dead are burned.'- The burial 
of the dead among the ancient Greeks in the line of east 
and west, whether according to Athenian custom of the 
head toward the Bunset, or the converse, is another link in 
the chain of custom.^ Thiia it is not to late and isolated 
fancy, but to the carrying on of ancient and widespread 
solar ideas, that we trace the welUknown legend that the 
■ body of Christ was laid with the head toward the west, thua 
looking eastward, and the Christian usage of digging graves 
east and west, which prevailed through raediieval tiiues and 
is not yet forgotten. The rule of laying the head to the 
west, and its meaning that the dead shall rise looking toward 
the east, are perfectly stated in the following pa&^age from 
an ecclesiastical treatise of the Itilh century: ' Deliet autem 
quis sic sepeliri, ut capite ad occidentem posito, pedes 
dirigat ad orientem, in quo quaai ipsa positione orat : et 
innuit quod proniptus est, ut do oocaau festinet ad ortum: 
de mnndo ad seculiim.'* 
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Where among the lower races sun-worehip bogina to con- 
solidate itself in systeraatic ritual, the orientation of the 
worshipper and the temple becomes usual and distinct. 
The 8un-worBhipping Comanches, preparing for the war- 
path, will place their weapons betimes on the east side of 
the lodge to receive the sun's first rays ; it is a remnant of 
old Bolar rite, that the Christianized Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico turn to the sun at his rising.^ It has been already 
noticed how in old times each morning at sunrise the Sun- 
chief of the Natchez of Louisiana atood facing the east at 
the door of his house, and smoked toward the stin tiret, 
before he turned to the other three quarters of the world.* 
The cave-temple of the sun-worshipping Apalaehes of 
Florida had its opening lookhig east, and within stoud the 
priests on festival days at dawn, waiting till the first rays 
entered to Ijcj^iu the ap|Mjinted rites of chant and incense 
and offering/' In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the 
central doctrine of the complex' religion, men knelt in prayer 
towards the east, and the door.'} of the sanctuaria'? looked 
mostly westward.'' It was characteristic of the solar worship 
of Porn that even the villages were habitually built on alojKss 
toward the east, that tlic people niiglit see and greet the 
national deity at his rising. In tlie temple of the sun at 
Cuzco, his splendid golden di^ on the western wall looked 
out through the eastern door, so that as he ro&e hi^ lirst 
beams feU upon it, retlected theQce to light up the sanc- 
tuary.* 

In Asia, the ancient Aryan religion of the eun manifests 
iteelf not less plainly in rites of orientation. Thoy have 
their place in the weary ceremonial routine which the Brah- 
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man miist Uaily acciompLiBh. When he lias performed the 
dawn ablution, and meditated on the effulgent aun-light 
which is Brahma, the supreme soul, he proceeds to worship 
the sun, standing on one foot and resting the other against 
his ankle or heel, looking toward the east, and holding his 
hands open before him in a hollow form. At noon, when 
he has again adored the sun, it is sitting with his face lo 
the east that he must read hie daily portion of the Veda ; it 
is looking toward the east that his offering of barley and 
water must be first presented to the gods, before he turns 
to north and south ; it ie with first and principal direction 
to the east that the consecration of the fire and the sacrifi- 
cial implements, a ceremony which is the groundwork of all 
Ilia religious actB, has to be perforaned.'- The significaiicc 
of such reverence paid by adorers of the sun to the glorious 
eastern region of Jus rising, may be heightened to us by 
setting beside it a ceremony of a darker faith, displaying 
tho awe-struck horror of the western home of death. The 
antith^ia to the eastward consecration by the orthodox 
Brahmans is the westward consecration by the Thugs, 
worsliippera of Kali the death-goddeas. In honour of Kali 
their victims wore murdereil, and to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated, wherewith the graves of the slain were dug. 
At the time of the aupprcasion of Thu^ee, Englishmen 
had the consecration of the pickaxe performed in make- 
believe in tiieir presence by those who well knew the dark 
ritual. On tlie dreadful implement no shadow of any living 
thing must fall, its eonseerator sits facing the west to per- 
form the fourfold washing and the sevenfold passing through 
the fire, and then, it being proved duly consecrated by the 
omen of the coco-nut divided at a single cut, it ia placed 
on the ground, and the bystanders worship it, turning to 
the west.'^ 
These two contrasted rites of east and west established 
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theniBelves and still reuiaiii eatablished in modern European 
religion. In judging of the course of history that has 
brought about this state of things, it Hcarcely ueeuia that 
Jewish influence was effective. The Jewish temple had the 
entrance in the east, and the sanctuary in the west Sun- 
worship was an abomination to the JewSj and the orientation 
especialty Ijelonging to it appears as utterly opposed to 
Jewish usage, in Ezekiel'a horror-stricken vision i 'and, 
behold, at the door of the temple of Jehovah, between the 
porch and the altar, about tive-and- twenty mon. witli their 
backs toward the teniple of Jehovah, and their faoea toward 
the east, and they worshipped the sun toward the east.' ' 
Nor is there reason to suppose that in later ages such 
orientation gained ground in Jewish ceremony. The solar 
rites of other nations whose ideas were prominent in the early 
development of Christianity, are sufficient to account for the 
rise of Chrifitian orientation. On the one hand there was 
the Asiatic aun-worship, perhaps specially related to the 
veneration of the rising sun in old Persian religion, and 
which has left relics in the east of the Turkish empire into 
modem years ; Christian sects praying toward the sun, and 
Yezidis turning to the east as their kibleh and burying their 
dead looking thither.- On the other hand, orientation was 
recognized in classic Greek religion, not indeed in slavish 
obedience to a uniform law. hut as a principle to lie worked 
out in converse ways. Thus it was an Athenian practice 
for the temple to have its entrance east, looking out through 
which the divine image stood to l>eho]d the rising sun. 
This rule it is that Luciau refers to, when he talks of the 
delight of gazing toward the loveliest and most longed-for 
of the day, of welcoming the sun as he peeps forth, of taking 
one'si till of light through the wide-open dooi?, even as the 



> &usk. viii. 16 : Muhiia, ' Stilckoth,' v. Se« Feqtnswn "■ SmithV 'Dtc- 
tioiwry of thfi Bible,' n.v. 'TBoipli;.' 

* Hyde, "Vet^niin Penuinim Rfligionis ilukiiia,' ch. iv. Kiebuhr, 
' Reiscbeachreibuuj^ tiacti Ambicu,' Vol. i. [>. &ini, iMyud, 'Kintii'eh.' vol. L 
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ancients built their temples looking forth. Nof was tlie 
contrary rule as stated by Vitruvius less plain in meaning ; 
the sacred houses of the immortal gods shall be so arranged, 
that if no reason preventa and choice is free, the temple and 
the statue erected in the cell shall look toward the west, so 
that they who approach the altar to sacrifice and vow and 
pray may look at once toward the statue and the eastern 
sky, the divine iigures thus aeeming to ariae and look upon 
them. Altars of the gods were to stand toward the east,' 

Unknown in primitive Christianity, the ceremony of 
orientation was developed within its first four centuries. It 
became an accepted custom to turn in prayer toward the 
east, the mystic region of the Light of the World, the Sun 
of Eigiiteousness. Augustine says, ' Wlien we stand at 
prayer, we turn to the east, where the heaven arises, not as 
though Grod were only there, and had forsaken all other 
parts of the world, but to admoniah our mind to turn to a 
more excellent nature, that is, to the Lord." No wonder 
that the early Christians were thought to practise in sub- 
stance the rite of sun-worship which they practised in form. 
Thus Tertidlian writes : ' Others indeed with greater truth 
and verisimilitude believe the sun to be our God. .... 
the suspicion arising from its being known that we pray 
toward the region of tlio east.' Though some of the most 
ancient and honoured churefies of Christendom stand to 
show that orientation was no original law of ecelesiastieal 
architecture, yet it became dominant in early centuries. 
That the author of the ' Apostolical Constitutions ' should 
be able to give directions for building churches toward the 
east (o otKOv eaTw cxtM'jtVf t fai" avaroXa^ TeTpafAfttfo^), Just as 
Vitruviua had laid down the nile as to the temples of the 
gods, is only a part of that assimilation of the church to the 
temple which took effect so lai"gely in the scheme of worship. 
Of all Christian ceremony, however, it was in the rite of 
baptiBin that orientation took its fullest and most picturesque 

' Lucian. Dc Doino, vi. Vitriiv. de Arch itec turn, iv. 5. See Welckor, vol. i. 
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form. The catechumen was placed with face toward the 
west, and then commanded to renounce Satan with gestures 
of abhorrence, stretching out his hands against him, or 
smiting them together, and blowing or spitting against him 
thrice. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 'Myati^ogic Catechism,' 
thus depicts the scene : * Ye first came into the ante-room 
of the baptistery, and standing toward the west (irpof ruf 
6v9fjidi;) ye were commanded to put away Satan, stretching 

out your hands as though he were present And 

why did ye stand toward the weat? It was needXul, for 
sunset is the type of darkness, and he is darkness and has 
his strength in darkness; therefore symbolically looking 
toward the west ye renounce tliat dark and gloomy ruler.' 
Then turning round to the east, the catechumen took up his 
allegiance to his new master. Christ. The ceremony and 
its significance are clearly set forth by Jerome, thus; 'In 
the mysteries [meaning liaptism] we first renoimce him who 
is in the west, and dies to us with our sins ; and so, turning 
to the east, we make a covenant with the Sun of righteouH- 
ness, promising to be his servants.' ' This perfect double 
rite of east and west, retained in the baptismal ceremony 
of the Greek Church, may Ije seen in Russia to this day. 
The orientation of churches and the practice of turning to 
the east as an act of worship, are common to both Greek 
atul Ijatiii ritual, In our own country they declined from 
the Uefonuation. till at the beginning of the 19th century 
tbey seemed falling out of usej since then, however, they 
have been restored to a certain prominence by the revived 
niediievalism of our own day. To the student of history, it 
is a striking example of the connexion of thought and cere- 
mony through the religions of the lower and higher culture, 
ta see surviving in our midst, with meaning dwindled into 



' Angnatin. de Serai. Doni. in Motite, ii. fi. Tertullian. Coatn Valeotui. 
ill. ; Apolog. xvi. ConatituCioncs Apnsbilic^, ii. f)?. Cyril. C&teuh. iiysug, 
L 2. HieroDym. in Amoii. vi. 14 ; Biugliam, * Atitiquiticai of Chr. Ciiureh,' 
book viii. ah, 3, book xi. ch. 7, Ixxik xiii. cli. 8. <I. M. N««le, 'SHtarii 
Churvh,' i»n L p. 9S6; Rommuolf, ' Grrao-Kuiuiiut (Jburcii,' ]). 67. 
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symbolism, this ancient aolar rite. The influence of the 
divine San upon his rude and ancient wnrshippers still 
subsists before our eyes as a mechanical force, acting 
diamagtietically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

The last group of rites whose course through religious 
hJBtory is to be outlined here, takes in the varied dramatic 
acta of ceremonial puritication or Lustration, With all the 
obscurity and intricacy due to age-long moditication, the 
primitive thought which underlies these ceremouies is still 
open to view. It is the transition from practical to symbolic 
cleansing, from removal of bodily impurity to deliverance 
from invisible, spiritual, and at laat moral evil. Our 
language follows this ideal movement to its utmost stretch, 
where auch words as eleanaiug and purification have passed 
from their first material meaning, to signify removal of 
ceremonial contamination, legal guilt, and moral sin. 
What we thuf5 express in raetaplmr, the men of the lower 
culture began early to act in ceremony, purifying persons 
and objects by various prescribed rites, especially by dipping 
them in and spriukliug them with water, or fumigating them 
witli and passing them through fire. It is the plainest proof 
of the original practicaUty of proceediugs now passed into 
formsliBm, to point out Iiow far the ceremonial lustrations 
still keep their connexion with times of life when real 
purification is necessary, how far tliey still consist in formal 
cleansing of the new-born child and the mother, of the man- 
slayer who has shed blood, or the mourner who has touched 
a corpse. In studying the distribution of the forms of 
luHtration among the races of the world, while allowing for 
tlie large efl'ect of their transmission from religion to religion, 
and from nation to nation, we may judge that their diversity 
of detail and purpose ."icarcely favours a theory uf thoir l;eing 
all historically derived from one or even several special 
religiona of the ancient world. They seem more largely to 
exemplify independent working out, in dilleront directions, 
of an idea common to mankind at large. This view may 
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be justified by surveying lustration through a series of 
typical instances, which show its appearance and character 
in savage and barbaric culture, as being an act belonging to 
certain well-marked events of liuman life. 

The purification of the new-born child appears among 
the lower races in various forms, but perhaps in some par- 
ticular instancea borrowed from the higher. It should be 
noticed that though the naming of the child is often asso- 
ciated with its ceremonial cleansing, there is no real con- 
nexion between the two rites, beyond their coming due at 
the same early time of life. To those who look for the 
matter-of-fact origin of such ceremonies, one of the most 
suggestive of the accounts available is a simple mention of 
the two necessary acta of washing and name-giving, a8 done 
together in mere practical purpose, but not as yet passed 
into formal ceremony — the Kichtak Islanders, it is remarked, 
at birth wash the child, and give it a name.^ Among the 
Yumanas of Brazil, as soon as the child can sit up, it is 
sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs, and receives a 
name which has belonged to an ancestor." Among some 
Jakun tribes of the Malay PeninBula, as soon as the child 
is bom it is carried to the nearest stream and washed ; it is 
then brought back to the house, the fire is kindled, and 
fragrant wood thrown on, over which it is passed several 
times,' The New Zealanders' infaitt baptism is no new 
practice, and is considered by them an old traditional rit«, 
but nothing very similar is olwerved among other branches 
of the Polynesian race. Whether inde]jendently invented 
or not, it was thoroughly worked into the native religious 
scheme. The baptiBm waf) ])erformed on the eighth day or 
earlier, at the side of a stream or elsewhere, by a native 
priest who sprinkled water on the child with a branch or 
twig; sometimes the child was immersed. With this lus- 
tration it received its name, the priest repeating a list uf 

» UiUiTi«», ' N. Uiiiwi*,' f>. 176 

* Hartiiut, 'IStlinog. Ani«r.' vol. i. p. I3S. 
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ancestral imines till tlie eliihl choBe one for itself by sneez- 
ing at it. The ceremony was of the nature of a dedication, 
and was aecoraYjanied by rhythmical formulas of exhortation. 
The future warrior was bidden to tiaine with anger, to leap 
nimbly and ward ofl' the spears, to be angry and bold and 
industrious, to work tefore the dew is off the ground ; the 
future housewife was bidden to get food and go for firewood 
and weave garments with pantinj^ of breath. In after years, 
a second sacred sprijikling was performed to admit a lad 
into the rank of warriors. It has to be noticed with refer- 
ence to the reason of thia ceremonial washing, that a new- 
born child is in the liighest degree tapu, and may only be 
touched by a few special persons till the restriction is 
removed.' In Madagascar, a fire is kept up in the room 
for several days, then the child in its best clothes is in due 
form carried out of the liouse and back to its mother, both 
times being carefully lifted over the fire, which is uiade 
near the door.^ In Africa, some of the most noticeable 
ceremcinies of the class are these. The people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water.^ 
When a Mandingo child was alxsut a week old its hair was 
cut, and the priest, invoking blessings, took it in his arms, 
whispered in its ear, spat thrice in its face, and pronounced 
its nauie aloud before the a.«.sembled company.* In Guinea, 
when a child ia born, the event is publicly proclaimed, the 
new-born babe is brought into the streets, and the headman 
of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a basin, 
giving it a name and invoking blessings of health and 
wealth upon it; other friends follow the example, till the 
child is thoroughly drenched.^ In these various examples 



' Tsylor, 'N«w ZeakuJ,' \\ 184; Yate, p. 82; Polauk, vt>\. i. p. 51; 
A. 8. Thomson, vol. i. p. US; Klemm, ' Ciiltur-Oesch.' vol. iv. p. 304. 
See Siihtn-en, ' WaiideraageH der Nauaueliirider,' [ip. 58, 183; Shortknd, 
p. 145. 

^ EIH-1, ' Mailngnscar,' rol. i. p. 152. 

^ MuiiziiitsBr. 'OMt-Afriks,' p. 387. 

* Park, ' Travels,* oh. *i. 

* J. L. Wilson, 'Wcstpni Afrii'ii,' p. MB. See »|iw EJaalmti, 'Mvuairh,' 
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of lustration of infants, the purifications by fire have es- 
pecial importance ethnologioally, not because this proceeding 
is more natural to the sav^e raiud than that of bathing or 
sprinkling with water, but because thiii latter ceremony may 
sometimes have been imitated from Christian baptism. The 
fact of aavage and barbaric lustration of infants being in 
several casea ossociAted with the belief in re-birth of ances- 
tral Bouls seems to mark the rite as belonging to remote 
pre-Christian agea^ 

The jiurification of women at childbirth, i&e., is cere- 
monially practised by the lower races under circumstances 
which do not suggest adoption from more civilized natiuna. 
The seclusion and lustration auiong North American ludian 
tribes have been compared with tboae of the Levitical law, 
but the resemblance is not remarkably close, and belongs 
rather to a stf^e of civilization than to the ordinance of a 
particular nation. It is a good case of independent develop- 
ment in such customs, that the rite of putting out the (ires 
and kindling ' new fire ' on the woman's return is common 
to the Iroquois and Sioux in North America,- and t)ie 
Baautos in South Africa. Tliese latter have a well-marked 
rite of lustration by sprinkling, performed on girls at 
womantinod.^ The Hottentots considered mother and child 
unclean till they had been washed and smeared after the 
uncleanly native fashion.* Lustrations with water -were 
usual in West Africa.* Tatar tribes in Mongolia used 
bathings while in Siberia the custom of leaping over a fire 
answered the purpose of purification." The Mantras of Hie 
Malay Peninsula have made the bathing of the mother after 

vol. il. p. 279 (WaIju) ; ' Aullirojiologiijal Review,' Nov. 18(i4, p. 243 
(Mpongwe): Barkw-Welilj and Ilurtlielot, vol. ii. j». ley (Teucrife). 
■ 8m pp. &, 4.-)7. 

* Sehoolcnft, ' Indian Tribes,' p«rt i. p. 261 ; jort iii. p. 2«.'t. ho. 
Chtxlevais, ' Nouvelle Fmnce,' »ol. v. p. 4l!5. Wilson in 'Tr. Etli. i^.' 
Tol. iv. p. 294. 

* Quaiia, - Banilos,' pi 367. 

* Kolben. ml L pp. 273, 283. 
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ctiildbirth into a ceremonial ordinance.' It is so among the 
indigenes of India, where both in northern and aontheni 
diatrieta the naming of tlie cliild comes into connexion with 
the purification of the mother, both ceremonies being per- 
formed on the same day." Withont extending further this 
list of instances, it is suttjciently plain that wc have before 
U3 the record of a practical custom becoming consecrated 
by traditional habit, and making its way into the range of 
religions ceremony. 

Much the same may be said of the purification of eav^e 
and barbaric races on occasion of contamination by blood- 
slieJ or funeral. In North America, the Dacotas use the 
vapour-bath not only as a remedy, but also for the removal 
uf ceremonial uneleaunesa, auch as is caused by killing a 
person, or touching a dead Iwdy.'' So among the Navajos, 
tlie man who has i»en dopntod to carry a dead body to 
burial, holds himself unclean until he has thoroughly washed 
himself in water prepared for the purpose by certain cere- 
monies.* In Madagascar, no one who haa attended a 
funeral umy enter the palace courtyard till he lias bathed, 
and in aU cases there must be an ablution of the mourner'a 
garments un returning from the gra\e.'' Among the Baautos 
of South Africa, warriors returning from iMtli? must rid 
themselvea of the blood they have shed, or the shades of 
tlieir \ictims would pnrsxie them and disturb their sleep. 
Therefore they go in procession in full armour to the nearest 
stream to wash, and their weapons are washed also. It is 
usual in this ceremony for a sorcerer higher up the stream 
to pnt in some magical ingredient, such as he also uses in 
the preparation of the holy water which ia sprinkled over 
the people with a beast's tail at the frequent public purifica- 
tions. These Basutos, moreover, use funiigation with burn- 
ing wood to purify growhig corn, and cattle taken from Ihts 

' Bourien iu ' Tr. ElIi. Soo,' vol. iii. p. 81. 

* DiiltoH in 'Tr. Ktli. Si>t:.' vol vi, j.. 22; Slinrtt, iliiil. vol. iii. p, :i76. 
" Schnalcisft, ' Inilimi Triljts,' part i, |i. 26D. 
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enemy. Fire serves for puriHcation in cases too Iriiling to 
require sacrifice; thus when a iiujther sees her child walk 
over a grave, slie hasteiiB to call it, makes it staiul l^efore 
her, and lights a small fire at its feet,^ Tlie Zulus, whose 
horror of a dead body will induce them to cast out and 
leave in the woods their sick people, at least strangers, 
purify theniselvea hy an ablution after a funeral. It is to be 
noticed that these ceremonial practices have come to mean 
something dt-stinct from mere cleanliness. Kaffirs who will 
purify^ themselves from ceremonial uneleannesa by washing, 
are not in the habit of wasliing themselves or their vessels 
for ordinary purposes, and the doga and the cockroaches 
divide between them the duty of cleaning out the milk- 
baskets.- Mediaeval Tatar tribes, some of whom had eon- 
scientious scruples against bathing, have found passing 
throngli fire or between two fires a sufficient purification, 
and the household stuff of the dead was Instrated in this 
latter way.* 

In the oi-ganiaed nations of the semi-civilized and civi- 
lized world, where religion shapes itself into elaborate and 
systematic schemes, the practices of limtration familiar to 
the lower culture now become part of stringent ceremonial 
systems. It seems to be at this stage of their existence 
that they often take up in addition to their earlier cere- 
monial significance an ethical meaning, absent or all but 
absent from them at their first appearance above the reli- 
gious horizoti. This will be made evident by glancing over 
the ordinances of hwtration in the great national religions 
of history. It will l>e well to notice first the usages of two 
semi-civilized nations of America, which though they have 
scarcely pro<luce<l practical effect on civilization at lai^e, 
give valuable illustration of a transition period in culture, 
leaving apart the obscure question of their special eiviliza- 

' C»«lis, ' BmhU>«,' p. 258. 

* <ifout, ' Zutii'lontl,' p, 147; Hnckhon-w, ' M»iiTitiii« ami 8. Africa,' 
pp. 213. 225. 
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tion having been influenced in early or late times from the 
Old World. 

In the religion of Peru, lustration ig well-marked and 
characteristic. On the day of birth, the water in wliich the 
child had been washed was poured into a hole in the ground, 
charme l>eing repeated by a wizard or priest; an excellent 
instance of the ceremonial washing away of evil influences. 
The naming of the child was also more or lesB generally 
accompanied with ceremonial washing, aa in diatricts wJiere 
at two years old it was weaned, baptized, had its liair cere- 
monially cut with a stone knife, and received its child- 
name ; Peruvian Indians still out ofl" a lock of the child's 
hair at its baptiam. Moreover, the significance of lustra- 
tion as removing guilt is plainly recorded in ancient Peru ; 
after confession of guilt, an Inca bathed in a neighbouring 
river and repeated this formula, ' thou Eiver, receive the 
sins I have this day confessed unto the Sun, carry them 
down to the sea, and let them never more appear.'^ In 
old Mexico, the first act of ceremonial lustration took place 
at birth. The ruirae washed the infant in the name of the 
water-goddess, to reniovQ the impurity of its birth, to 
cleanse its heart and give it a good and perfect life ; then 
blowing on water in her right liand she washed it again, 
warning it of furthcoming trials and miseries and labours, 
and praying the invisible Deity to descend upon the water, 
to cleanse the child from sin and foulness, and to deliver it 
from misfortune. The second act took place some four 
days later, unless the astrologers postponed it. At a festive 
gathering, amid fires kept alight from the first ceremony, 
the nurse undressed the child sent by the gods into this sad 
and doleful world, bade it receive the life-giving water, and 
waahed it, driving out evil from each limb and uti'ering to 
the deities appointed prayers for virtue and blessiug. It 



' Rivero and Tsohudi, ' Peravifttl AlitiqiiitiM,' p. 180 ; J. G. Miiller, 
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was then that the toy i&strumetit« of war or craft or house- 
hold labofir were placed io the boy*9 or girl's hand (a custom 
singularly oorresponding with one usual in China), and the 
other children, instructed by their parents, gave the new- 
comer its child-name, here again to be replaced by another 
at manhood or womanhood. There is nothing unlikely in 
the statement that the child was also passed four times 
through the fire, but the authority this is given on is not 
suflicient. Tlie religious character of ablution is well 
shown in Mexico by its forming part of the daily servic* 
of the priests. Aztec life ended as it had b^un, with 
(^remonial lustration ; it was one of tlie funeral ceremonies 
to sprinkle the head of the corpse with the lustral water of 
this life.^ 

Aiitong the nations of Eaat Asia, and araoes the more civi- 
lized Turanian districts of Central Asia, ceremonial lustra- 
tion comes frequently into notice ; but it would often bring 
in difficult points of ethnc^raphy to attempt a general judg- 
ment how far these may be native local rites, and how far cere- 
monies? adopted from foreign religious systems. Aft examples 
may be mentioned in Japan the sprinkling and naming of 
the child at a month old, and other lustrations connected 
with worship;- in China the religious ceremony at the first 
washing of the three days' old infant, the lifting of the bride 
over burning coals, the sprinkling of holy-water over sacri- 
lioes and room.<; and on the mourners after a funeral :^ in 
Burma the purification of the mother by fire, and the annual 
sprinkling-festival.* Within the range of Buddhism in its 
Lamaist form, we find such instances as the Tibetan and 
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Mongol hiBtratinn of the child a few dayfi after birth, tho 
lama blessing the water and immersing the child tlirtcc, and 
giving its name ; the Buraet coneecration by threefold wash- 
ing ; the Tibetan ceremony where the niuurners returning 
from the funeral stand before the fire, wash their hands with 
warm water over the hot coals, and fumigate themselves 
thrioo with proper formulas.' With this infant baptism of 
Tibetans and Mongols may be compared tlie rite of their 
ethnological kinsfolk iii Europe. The Lapps in their semi- 
Christianized state had a form of baptism, in which a new 
name, that of the deceased ancestor who would live again 
in the child, as the mother was spiritually informed in a 
dream, was given with a threefold aprinkling and washing 
with warm water where mystic alder-twigs were put. This 
ceremony, tliongh ealled by the Scandinavian name of 
' laugo ' or bath, was distinct from the Christian baptism 
to which the Lapps also conformed.^ The natural ethno- 
graphic explanation of these two baptismal ceremonies 
exigting together in Northern Europe, is that Christianity 
had brought in a new rite, without displacing a previous 
native one. 

Other Asiatic districts show lustration in more compact 
and eharacteriatic religious developments. The Brahman 
leads a life marked by recurring ceremonial purification, 
from the time when his first appearance in the world brings 
uncleannoss on the household, requiring ablution and clean 
garments to remove it, and thenceforth through hie years 
from youth to old age, where bathing is a main part of the 
long minute ceremonial of daily worship, and furtlier wash- 
ings and aspersions outer into more solemn religious acts, 
till at last the day cornea when his kinsfolk, on their way 
home from his funeral, cleanse themselves by a final bath 
from their contamination by his remains. For the means 
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of Bome of his tnultifarious lustrations the Hindu has re- 
course to the sa/cted cow, but bis more frequent medium of 
removing uneleanness of body and soul is water, the divine 
waters to which lie prays, * Take away, Waters, whatso- 
ever is wicked in me, what I have done by violence or curse, 
and untruth ! ' ' The I'arsi religion prescribes a system of 
lustrations which well shows its common origin with that 
of Hinduism by its similar use of cow's urine and of water. 
Bathing or sprinkling with water, or applications of ' niraog ' 
washed off with water, form part of the daily religious rites, 
as well as of such special ceremonies as the naming of the 
new-born child, the putting on of the sacred cord, the puri- 
fication of the mother after childbirth, the purification of 
him who has touched a corpse, when the unclean demon, 
driven by sprinkling of the good water from the top of the 
head and from limb to limb, comes forth at the left toe and 
departs like a fly to the evil region of the north. It is, 
perhaps, the influence of this ancestral religion, even more 
than the actual laws of lelani, that makes the modem 
Persian bo striking an example of the way in which cere- 
mony may override reality. It m rather in form than in 
fact that his cleanliness is next to godliness. He carries 
the principle of removing l^al uneleanness by ablution bo 
far, that a holy man will wash his eyes when they have been 
polluted by the sight of an infidel. He will carry about a 
wator-pot with a long spout for his ablutions, yet he depopu* 
Istes the land by his neglect of the eimplc&t sanitarj' rules, 
and he may be seen by the side of the little tank where 
scores of people have been in before him, obliged to clear 
with his hand a space in the foul scum on the water, before 
ho plunges in to obtain ceremonial purity.'-' 
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Over against the Aryan rites of limtratioii in the religions 
of Asia, may be set ttie well-known types in the religions of 
classic Europe. At the Greek ampliidroniiat when the child 
was about a week old, the women who had assisted at the 
birth washed their hands, and afterwards the child was 
carried round the fire by the nurse, and received its name ; 
the Eoman child received its pntnomen with a lustration at 
about the same age, and the custom is recorded of the nurse 
toiicliing its lips and forehead with spittle. To wash before 
an act of worship was a ceremony handed down by Greek and 
Bomau ritual thruugli the classic ages: Kudapai^ 6e Spotratq, 
cLff>ttSpavd/i£i'ot (rTSixere vaov^ — eo lavatum, ut aacriflcem. 
The holy-water mingled with salt, tlie lioly-water vessel at 
the temple entrance, the brush to sprinkle the worshippers, 
all belong to classic antiquity. Komans, their tlocks and 
herds and their fields, were purified from disease and other 
ill by lustrations which show perfectly the equivalent nature 
of water and fire as means of purification ; the pausing of 
flocks and shepherds tlirough (ires, the 8prinkliui|! water with 
laurel branches, the fmiiigating with fragrant boughs and 
herbs and sulphur, formed part of the rustic rites of the 
I'alilia. Bloodshed demanded the lugtral CGreniony, Hektor 
fears to pour with uuwashen liands the libation of dark 
wine, nor may he pray bespattered with gore to ckmd- 
wrapped Zeus ; Jineas njay not touch the household goda 
till cleansed from slaughter by the living stream. It was 
with far changed thought that Ovid wrote his famous reproof 
of his too-easy countrymen, who fancied that water could 
indeed wash off the crime of blood : — 

' Ah nimium faciles, qui tristia criniina ccedis 
Fhuuineu tulli posse putetis aqua.' 



Thus, too, the mourner must be cleansed by lustration 
from the contaminating presence of death. At the door of 
the Greek house of mourning wa.s set tho wator-vesBel, that 
those who had been within might sprinkle tliemselvea and 
be clean ; while the mourners roluruing from a Itoman 
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funeral, aspersed wiLh water and Rtepping over fire, were by 
this double process made pure.' 

The ordinancoB of purification in the Levitical law relate 
especially to the removal of legal imcleanness connected 
with childbirth, death, and other pollutious. Washing was 
prescribed for such purposes, and also sprinkling with 
water of separation, water nungled with the ashes of the red 
heifer. Ablution formed part of the consecration of priests, 
and without it they might not serve at the altar nor enter 
the tabernacle. In the later times of Jewish national history, 
perhaps through intercoui'so with nations whose lustrationB 
entered more into the daily routine of life, ceremonial wash- 
ings were multiplied. It hocuis also that in this period 
must be dated the ceremony which in after ages has held so 
great a place in the religion of the world, their rite of 
baptism of proselytes.- The Moslenj lustrations are ablu- 
tions witi) water, or in default with dust or sand, jierfornied 
partially before prayer, and totally on special days or to 
remove special imcleanness. They are strictly religious 
acts, belonging in principle to prevalent usage of Oriental 
religion ; and their details, whether invented or adopted as 
thoy stand in Islam, are not carried down from Judaism or 
Christianity.^ Tlie rites of lustration wlncfi have hold and 
hold their places witliin the palo of Christianity are in well- 
marked historical connexion with Jewish and (iontile ritual. 
Purification by fire has only appeared aa an actual ceremony 
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among some little-known Christian sects, and in the Euro- 
pean folklore custom of passing children through or over 
fire, if indeed we can be sure that this rite is lustral and 
not sacrificial.' The usual medium of purification is water, 
Holy-wator is in full use through the Greek and Koman 
churches. It blesses the worshipper aa he enters the temple, 
it cures disoase, it averts sorcery from man and beast, it 
drives demons from the possessed, it stops the spirit-wri tor's 
pen, it drives the apirit-moved table it is sprinkled upon to 
dash itself frantically against the wall; at least these are 
among the powei"s attributed to it, and some of the most 
striking of tlieni have been lately vouched for by papal 
fiauction. This lustration with lioly water so exactly con- 
tinues the ancient elaseic rite, that its apologists are apt to 
explain the correspondence by arguing tliat Satan stole it 
for his own wicked enda.^ Catholic ritual follows ancient 
sacrificial usage in the priest's ceremonial wasliing of hands 
before mass. The priest's touching with his spittle the 
cars and nostrils of the infant or catechunien, paying, 
'Ephphatha,' is obviously connected with paBsages in the 
Gospels ; its adoption aa a baptismal ceremony lias been 
compared, perhaps justly, with tJie classical lustration by 
spittle.* Finally, it has but to be said that ceremonial 
purification as a Christian act centres in baptism by water, 
that symbol of initiation of the convert which history traces 
from the Jewish rile to that of Joliii the Baptist, and thence 
to the Christian ordinance. Through later ages adult bap- 
tiem carries on the Jewish ceremony of the admission of 
the proselyte, while infant liaptism combines this with the 
lustration of the new-born infant. Passing through a range 
of meaning such as separates the sacrament of the Roman 
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centurion from the sacnunent of the Bonian cardinal, becom- 
ing to some a solemn sjrmbol of new life and faith, to some 
an act in itself of sapematoral efficai^, the rite of baptism 
has remained almost throughoat the Christian world the 
outward sign of the Christian profession. 

In considering the present group of religious ceremonies, 
their manifestations in the religions of the higher nations 
have been but scantily outlined in comparison with their 
rudimentary forms in the lower culture. Tet this reversal 
of the proportions due to practical importance in no way 
invalidates, but rather aids, the ethnographic lessons to be 
drawn by tracing their course in history. Through their 
varied phases of survival, modification, and succession, they 
have each in its own way brought to view the threads of 
continuity which connect the faiths of the lower with the 
faiths of the higher world; they have shown how hardly 
the civilized man can understand the religious rites even of 
his own land without knowlec^ of the meaning, often the 
widely unlike meaning, which they bore to men of distant 
ages and countries, representatives of grades of culture far 
different from his. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Practical feflUlU af the study of Primitive Culture- — Its tieariug least upon 
Positive Science, greatest upon Ititi'llcutual, Moral, Social, and I'oliticAl 
Philijao]>hy — Language — Mythology ^ Ethics und Law — • Reiijrion — 
Action of the Science of Culture, as a means of furthering progresa 
and removing hindrance, «flective in the course of Ciyiliaatioa. 

It now remains, in bringmg to a close these investigations 
on the relation of primitive to modern civilization, to urge 
the practical import of the considerations raised in their 
oourae. Granted that architology, leading the student's 
mind back to remotest known conditions of human life, 
shows such life tu have been of imeqiiivocally savage type; 
granted that the rough-hewn flint hatchet, dug out from 
amidst the bones of mammotlis in a drift gravel-bed to lie 
on an ethnologist's writing-table, is to him a verj' type of 
primitive culture, simple yet crafty, clumsy yet purposeful, 
low in artistic level yet fairly started on the ascent toward 
highest development — what then ? Of coutBe the history 
and prffi-history of man take their proper places in the 
general scheme of knowledge. Of course the doctrine of 
the world-long evolution of civilization is one which 
philosophic minds will take up with eager interest, as a 
theme of abstract science. But beyond this, such research 
has its practical side, as a source of power destined to 
influence the course of modern ideas and actions. To 
establish a connexion between what uncultured ancient men 
thought and did, and what cultured moderu men think and 
do, is not a matter of inapplicable theoretic knowledge, for 
it raises the issue, how far are modern opinion and conduct 
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baeed on the strong grouml of soundeet modem knowledge, 
or how far utily on such knowledge as was available in the 
earlier and ruder st^es of culture where their types were 
shapCfL It has to be maintained that the early history of 
man has its tearing, almost ignored as that bearing has 
been by those whom it ought most stringently to afi'ect, on 
Rorae of the deepest and most vital point* of our intellectual, 
industrial, and social state. 

Even in advanced sciences, such as relate to measure and 
force and structure in the inorganic and organic world, it is 
at once a common and a serious error to adopt the principle 
of letting bygones be bygones. Wei'e scientific systems the 
oracular revelations they sometimes all but pretend to be, 
it might l;e justifiable to take no note of the condition of 
more opinion or fancy that preceded them. But the inves- 
tigator who turns from his modern text-books to the 
antiquated dissertations of the great thinkers of the past, 
gains from the history of his own craft a truer view of the 
relation of theory to fact, learns from the course of growth 
in each current hypothesis to appreciate its raison d'etre 
and full significance, and even finds that a return to older 
Btarting-pointa may enable him to find now paths, wher 
the modern track seems stopped by impassable barriers. 
It is true that rudimentary conditions of arts and sciences 
are often rather curious than practically instructive,' 
especially because the modern practitioner has kept up, aa 
mere elementary processes, the results of the ancient or 
savage man's most strenuous efforts. Perhaps our tool- 
makers may not gain more than a few suggestive hints from 
a museimi of savage implements, our physicians may only 
be interested in savage recipes so far as they involve the 
use of local drugs, our mathematicians may leave to the 
infant-school the highest flights of sav^e arithmetic, our 
astronomers may only find in tlie sior-cratt of the lower 
races an uninstructive combination of myth and common- 
place. But there are departments of knowledge, of not lesSi 
consequence than meohamce and medicine, arithmetb and 
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astronomy, in which the study of the lowest stages, as influ- 
encing the practical acceptance of the liigiier, caiuiot be 
thus carelfiftsly set aBide. 

If wo stirvoy the state of educated opinion, not within the 
limits of some special school, but in the civilized world at 
large, on stich aubjects eapecially as relate to Man, his 
intellectual and tnoral nature, his place and function among 
his fellow-men and in the universe at large, we see existing 
side by aide, m U of e<iual right, opinions most diverse in 
real authority. Some, vouched for by direct and positive 
evidence, hold their ground as solid truths. Others, thcmgh 
founded on crudest theories of the lower culture, have been 
so modified under the influence of advancing knowledge, 
as to afford a satisfactory framework for recognized facts ; 
and positive science, mindful of the origin of its own 
philosophic schemes, must admit the validity of such a 
title. OtheiTS, lastly, are opinionB belonging properly tu 
lower intellectual levels, which have held their place into 
the higher by mere force of ancestral tradition ; these are 
survivals. Now it is the practical ottice of ethnography to 
make known, to all whom it may concern the tenure of 
opinions in the public mind, to sliow what is received on 
its own direct ev^idence, what is ruder ancient doctrine 
reshaped to answer modern ends, and what is but time- 
honoured suporstitiou in the garb of modern knowledge, 

Topic after topic shows at a glimpse the way in which 
ethnography bears on modern intellectual conditions. 
Language, appearing as an art in full vigour aniong rude 
tribes, already displays the adaptation of childlike devices 
iu self-expreasive sound and pictorial metaphor, tu utter 
thoughts as complex and abstruse as savage minds demand 
speech for. When it is considered how far the development 
of knowledge depends on full and exact means of expressing 
thought, is it not a pregnant consideration that the language 
of civilized men is but the language of savages, more or leas 
improve<l in stnicture, a good deal extended in vocabulary, 
made more precise in the dictionary definition of words 1 
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The development of language between its savage and 
culturetl stages has been made in its details, scarcely in its 
principle. It is not too much to aay that half the vaist 
defect of language as a method of utterance, and half the 
vast defect of thought as determined by the influence of 
language, are due to the fact that speech is a scheme 
worked out by the rough and ready application of material 
metaphor and imperfect analogy, in ways fitting rather the 
barbaric edvication of those who formed it, than our own. 
Language ia one of those intellectual departments in which 
we have gone too little beyond the savage stage, but ar 
still as it were hacking with stone celts and twirling 
latorious friction -fire. Metaphysical speculation, again, has 
been one of the potent influences on human conduct, and 
although its rise, and one may almost say also its decline 
and fall, belong to comparatively civilized ages, yet its 
OQnnexion with lower stages of intellectual history may to 
some extent be discerned. For example, attention may be 
recalled to a special point brought forward in this work, that 
one of the greatest of metaphysical doctrines is a transfer to 
the field of philosophy from the field of religion, made when 
philosophers familiar with the conception of object-phantoma 
used this to provide a doctrine of thought, thus giving rise 
to the theory of ideas. Far more fully and distinctly, the 
study of the sav^e and barbaric intellect opens to ub the 
study of Mythology, The evidence here brought together 
as to the relation of the eavage to the cultured mind in the 
matter of mythology has, I think, at any rate justified this 
claim. With a consistency of action so general as to amount 
to mental law, it is proved that among the lower races all 
over the world the operation of outward events on thaJ 
inward mind leads not only to statement of fact, but to 
formation of myth.^ It gives no unimportant clues to the 
student of mental histojy, to see by what regular procesBesj 
myths are generated, and how, growing by wear and in- 
creasing in value at secondhand, they pass into pseudo- 
historic legend. Poetry is full of myth, and he who wdl 
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understanil it analytically will do well to study it ethno- 
grapliically. In ao far as myth, seriously or sportively 
meant, is the subject of poetry, and in so far as it is couched 
in language whose characteristic is that wild and rambling 
metaphor which represents the habitual expression of savage 
thought, the mental condition of the lower races is the key 
to poetry — nor is it a small portion of the poetic realm 
which these definitions cover. History, again, is an agent 
powerful, and Lecomiug more powerful, in shaping men's 
minds, and through their minds their actions in the world ; 
now one of the moat prominent faults of historians is that, 
through want of familiarity with the principles of mytli- 
development, they cannot apply systematically to ancient 
legend the appropriate tests for separating chronicle from 
myth, but with few exceptions are apt to treat the mingled 
mass of traditiou partly with undtscriminating credulity and 
partly with nudiacriuiiuatiug Mceptic-ism. Even more in- 
jurious ia the effect of such want of testing on that part of 
traditional or documentary record which, among any section 
of mankiud, stanils as sacred history. It ia not merely thai 
in turning to the index of Bome book on savage tribes, one 
comes on such a suggestive heading as this, ' Eeligioa — see 
Mythology.' It is that within the upper half of the scale 
of oiviluation, among the great historic religions of the 
world, we all know that tetween religion and religion, and 
even to noKUiall extent lietween sect and sect, the narratives 
which to one aide are sacred history, may seem to the other 
mythic legend Among the reasons which retard the pro- 
gress of religious history in the modern world, one of the 
most conspicuous is this, that so many of its approved 
historians demand from the study of mythology always 
weapons to destroy their adversaries' structures, but never 
tools to clear and trim their own. It is an indispensable 
qualification of the true historian that he shall be able to, 
look dispa!?aionately on rayth as a natural and tegular product 
of the human mind, acting on appropriate facts in a manner 
suitetl to the intellectual state of the people producing it, 
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and that he nhall trent it as aa accretion to be deducted 
from proteased histoiy, wlienever it is recognized by the 
taata of being decide«)ly against evidence as fact, and at the 
■ame time clearly explicable ag mjtiL It ia from the ethno- 
grapliir; Htoriy of navage and barbaric races that the know- 
ledge of the general laws of injth-developuieiit, re<|Uired for 
the Cftnying ont of thia critical process, may be best or 
iniiHt neccBBsrily be gained. 

The two vast united provincen of MoraU and Law have 
beoa as yet too imperfectly treated on a general ethno- 
graphic Hcheme. to warrant distinct Btabament of results. 
Yet thus much may be confidently said, that where the 
ground Iish been even HUperfioially explored, every glimpse 
reveah) treaauroM of knowledge. It in already evident that 
onrjuirem who RyHtoinalically trace each department of 
moral and legal inHtitutiona from liie savage through the 
barbaric and into the civilized condition of mankind, thereby 
introduco into thu Hcicntific investigations of these sulyects 
an indi«j«sn8ablo olemeut which merely theoretical writers 
are apt tinacriipulouRly to dispense with. The law or 
inaxiiti which a jjeoplo at sonie particular stage of its hia- 
Uiry iiii^ht liiive imuJe fresh, according to the information 
and circutriMtancos of the period, is one thing. Tlie law or 
maxim which did in fact become current among them by 
iahorttanoc from an earlier etage. only more or less modified 
tu iijftk<! it coiii])uliblo with the new conditions, is another 
and far tliflerent thing. Ethnography is required to bridge 
over the gap lietween the two. a very chasm where the argu- 
moiit.t i)t moralists and legists are continually falling in, to 
crawl out maimed anil helpless. Within modem grades of 
civilizatictri llii« histurical method is now becoming more 
and more acx'cptod. It will not be denied that English 
law has accpiired. by modilied inheritance from past agee, & 
thm*ry of primogetiiture and a theory of real estate which 
are so far froni teing products of our own times that we 
muat go back to Uie middle ages for anything like a satis- 
factory explanation of them; and aa for more absolute 
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survival, did not Jewish disabilitieB stand practically, and 
the wager of battle nominally, in our law of not many 
years back ? But the point to be pressed here is, that the 
development and survival of law are proceaaea that did not 
first come into action within the range of written codes of 
comparatively cultured nations. Admitted that civUized 
law requires ita key from barbaric law ; it must be borne 
in mind that the barbarian lawgi\"er too was guided in 
judgment not so much by first principles, as by a reverent 
and often stupidly reverent adherence to the tradition of 
earlier and yet ruder ages. 

Nor can these principles be set aside in the scientific 
Btudy of moral sentiment and usage. When the ethical 
systems of mankind, from the lowest savagery upward, have 
been analyzed and arranged in their stages of evolution, 
then ethical science, no longer vitiated by too exclusive 
application to particular phases of morality taken unrea- 
aonably aa representing morality in general, will put its 
methods to fair trial on the long and intricate world-history 
of right and wrong. 

In concluding a work of which full half is occupied by 
evidence bearing on the philosophy of religion, it may well 
be asked, how does all this array of facts stand toward the 
theologian's special province ? That the world sorely needs 
new evidence and method in theology, tlie state of religion 
in our own land bears witness. Take English Protestantism 
as a central district of opinion, draw an ideal line through 
its centre, and English thought is seen to be divided as by 
a polarizing force extending to the utmost limits of repul- 
sion. On one aide of the dividing line stand such as keep 
firm hold on the results of the 16th century reformation, or 
seek yet more original canons from the first Christian ages ; 
on the other side stand tliose who, refusing to he bound by 
the doctrinal jui^ments of past centuries, but introducing 
modem science and modem criticism aa new factora in 
theological opinion, are eagerly pressing toward a new 
reformation. Outside these narrower limits, extremer 
II.— 2 a 
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partizans occupy more distant ground on either side. On 
the one hand the Anglican blends gradually into the Roman 
scheme, a system so interesting to tlie ethnologist for its 
maintenance of rites more naturally belonging to barbaric 
culture ; a system so hateful to the man of science tor its 
suppreaaion of knowledge, and for that usurpation of 
intellectual authority by a sacerdotal caste which has at 
last reached its climax, now that an aged bishop can judge, 
by infallible inapiration, the results of researches wlioa© 
evidence and methods are alike beyond his knowledj^e and 
hia mental grasp. On the other hand, intellect, here 
trampled under foot of dogma, takes full revenge elsewhere, 
even within the domain ejf religion, in those theological 
difitriets where reason takes raore and more the cx)mmand 
over heretiitary belief, Uke a mayor of the palace supersed- 
ing a uominal king. In yet farther ranges of opinion, 
religious authority ia simply deposed and banished, and the 
throne of absolute reason is set up -vithout a rival ev^en in 
name ; in seculariaa the feeling and imagination which in 
the reHgtuua world are bound to theological belief, have to 
attach themselves to a positive natural philosophy, and to a 
positive morality which shall of its own force control the acts 
of men. Such, tlieu, is the boundless divergence of opinion 
among educated citizens of an enlightened country, in an age 
scarcely approached by any former age Ln the possession of 
actual knowledge and the strenuous pursuit of truth as the 
guiding principle of life. Of the causes which have brought 
to pass so perplexed a condition of public thought, in so 
momentous a matter as theology, there is one, and that a 
weighty one, which demands mention here. It is the partial 
and one-sided application of the historical method of enquiry 
into theological doctrines, and the utter neglect of the 
ethnographical method which carries Ijack the historical 
into remoter and raore primitive regions of thought. Look- 
ing at each doctrine by itself and for itself, as in the abstract 
true or untrue, theologians cIohb their eyes to the instances 
which history is ever holding up before them, that one phaae 
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of a religious belief is the outcome of anotherj that in all 
timea religion has included within its limits a gyatem of 
philosophy, expressing its more or less transcendental con- 
ceptions in doctrines which form in any age their fittest 
representatives, but which doctrines are liable to modifica- 
tion in the general course of intellectual change, whether 
the ancient formulas still hold their authority with altered 
meaning, or are themselves reformed or replaced. Christen- 
dom furnishes evidence to establish this principle, if for 
example we will but candidly compare the educated opinion of 
Borne in the 5th with that of Inrndon in the 19th century, on 
such subjects m the nature and functions of soul, spirit, deity, 
and judge by the comparison in what important respects the 
philosophy of religion has come to differ even among men 
who represent in different ages the same great principles of 
faith. The general study of the ethnograpliy of religion, 
through all its immensity of range, aeema to countenance 
the theory of evolution in its highest and widest sense. In 
the treatment of some of its topics here, I have propounded 
special hypotheses as to the order in which various stages of 
doctrine and rite have succeeded one another in the history 
of religion. Yet how far these particular theories may hold 
good, seems even to myself a minor matter. The essential 
part of the ethnc^raphic method in theology lies in admit- 
ting as relevant the compared evidence of religion in all 
stages of culture. The action of such evidence on theology 
proper is in this wise, that a vast proportion of doctrines 
and rites known among mankind ate not to be judged aa 
direct products of the particular religious systems which 
give them sanction, for they are in fact more or less 
modified results adopted from previous syBtema. The 
theologian, as he comes to deal with each element of belief 
and worship, ought to ascertain its place in the general 
scheme of religion, Should the doctrine or rite in question 
appear to have been transmitted from an earlier to a later 
stage of religious thought, then it should be tested, like 
any other point of culture, as to its place in development. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The question has to be raised, to wliich of these three cate- 
gories it belongs :• — is it a product of the earlier theology, 
yet sound enough to maintain a rightful place in the later ? — 
is it derived from a cruder original, yet so modified as to be- 
come a proper representative of more advanced views ? — is 
it a survival from a lower 3tage of thought, imposing on the 
credit of the liigher by virtue not of inherent truth but of 
ancestral belief? These are queries the very asking of 
which starts trains of thought which cai!di<l minds should 
be encouraged to pursue, leading as they do toward the 
attainment of such measure of truth as the intellectual con- 
dition of our age fits us to assimilate. In the scientific 
study of religion, wliich now shows signs of becoming for 
many a year an engrossing subject of the world's Ihoughtj 
the decision must not rest with a comicil in which the 
theologian, the metaphysician, the biylogist, the physicist, 
exclusively take part. The historian and the ethnographer 
must be called upon to show the hereditary standing of each 
opinion and practice, and their enqtiiry must go back as far 
as antiquity or savagery can show a vestige, for there seems 
no human thought so primitive as to have lost its bearing 
on our own thought, nor so ancient as to have broken its 
connection with our own life. 

It is our happiness to live in one of those eventful periods 
of intellectual and moral history, when the oft-closed gates 
of discovery and reform stand open at their widest. How 
long these good days may last, we cannot telL It may be 
that the increasiug power and range of the acientific method, 
with its stringency of ai'gument and constant check of fact, 
may start llie world on a more steady and continuous course 
of progress than it has moved on heretofore. But if history 
is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must look for- 
ward to stiffer duller ages of traditionalists and commenta- 
tors, when the great thinkers of our time will be appealed 
to as authorities by men who slavishly accept their tenets, 
yet cannot or dare not follow iheii- methods through Ijettet 
evidence to higher ends. In either case, it is for those 
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among us whose minds are set on the advancement of 
civilization, to make the most of present opportunities, that 
even when in future yeara progress is arrested, it may be 
arrested at the higher level. To the promoters of what is 
sound and reformers of what is faulty in modern culture, 
ethnography has double help to give. To impress men's 
minds with a doctrine of development, will lead them in all 
honour to their ancestors to continue the progressive work 
of past ages, to continue it the more vigorously because 
light JmB increased ia thfi wnrlH, and where barbaric hordes 
gr'iiped l.iliiidly, cultured men can often move onward with 
dear view. It is a harsher, and at times even painful, office 
of ethnography to expose the remains of crude old culture 
which have passed into harmful superstition, and to mark 
these out for destruction. Yet this work, if less genial, is 
not less urgently needftd for the good of mankind. Thus, 
active at once in aiding progress and in removing hind- 
rance, the science of culture is essentially a reformer's 
science. 
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I^ama ;— omena by, i. 121 j liy oon- 

trftrtea, 122 ; cau&ed by exit of 

9onl, i. 440 ; by spiritual Wait to 

soul, i. ii'i, 478 ; evidmce of 

futnro life, ii 24, 451, 75 ; oracular 

bating for, 410 ; narcotizing tor, 

416. 
Drift, »tona iraplementa from, i. 58. 
DriverB* and Drovers' words, i. 180. 
Drowning, superstition against res- 

etiing from, i. 107; civused by 

spirits, 109, iL 20&. 
Drugs used to produce morbid ex* 

eitoment, dreams, visions, 4a, ii. 

416. 
Dual and plural oumbers in primi- 

tive culture, i, 265, 
Do&liam : — gwd and evil spirits, ii. 

186 ; good and evil genius, '402 ; 

good and «vil detty, 316. 
Dusii, ii. 100. 
Dwarfs, myths of, L 385. 
Dyu, ii. 258. 

Earth, myths of, 322, kc, 364, iL 
270, 320. 

Earth-beB,rer, l 364. 

Earth-goddess and earth-worship, i, 
322, Ac, u. 270, 306, 345. 

Earth-mother, i. 320, &c,, 36fi- 

Earthquake, myths of, i. 364. 

Earthly Paradise, ii. 57, kc. 

Eartlily resurrection, ii, .^j. 

EiE^t and West, burisl of dead, turn- 
ing to in worship, adjusting 
temples toward, ii, a83, 422. 

East«r lires and festivalB, ii. 297- 

Eoli[}s«, myths of, i. 288, 329, 356 ; 
driving off eclipse monster, i. 3*^8, 

EcfltAsy, 5woon, 4c. : — by exit of 
soul, i. 439 : by demoniacal pos- 
fteasion, ii. 130 ; induced by fast- 
ing, drugs, eicitement, ii, 410, ke, 

Edda, i. 84, ii. 77. 4o. 




Egypt, antiquity of culture, i. 64 ; 

migioD of, future life, ii. 13, 90 ; 

iiuinml wors!ii|i, 'A39 • san-wor- 

ahip, 295, 311 : dualism, 327 ; 

polytheism and su])rem&cy, 3fiS, 
El, ti. 355. 
Elagabal, Elagabalus, Helingabalus, 

ii. 205, 30S. 
EloniEnts, worsihip of the four, ii. 

303. 
Eif-furrovi^s, inyth of, i. 393. 
Elijah as thunder-god, ii. 264, 
Elysium, ii. 97. 
Embodiment of souls and apirits, iL 

3, 123, kc. 
Emotional tone, i. 166, &c, 
Emphiuis, i. 173. 
Eudor, witch of, L 446. 
Energumens or d«nioni»(;4, ii. 139. 
Englishman, PeiTiviau myth of, i. 

354. 
Enigmas, Greek, i. 03. 
Enoch, Book of, i. 408, 
Enthusiftsm, chAuged signification 

*f, ti. 183. 
Epicurean theory of development of 

culture, i, .37, 60 [ of soul, 456 ; 

of idena, 407. 
Epjleptio fita by demoniacal posses- 
sion, ii 130, 137 ; induce<l, 419. 
EpDoymic ancestors, kc, myths of, 

i. 387, 398, 4c.,ii 235. 
Essence of food conennied by souls, 

il 39; by deities, 3S1. 
£thereal substance of soul, i. 454 : 

of spirit, ii. IDS. 
Ethnological evidence from myths 

of monstrous tribes, i, 37[>, kc. ; 

from eponyniic rftou-genealogies, 

401. 
Etiquette, signiQcauce of, i. 95, 
EtjtuoJogic^ niyttB: — tiamea of 

places, L 395 ; of [teraons, 306 ; 

cations, cities, ko., traced to 

ejionyniic ancestors or founders, 

398, kv. 
Euhemerism, L 279. 
Evans, Sir John, on stone implements, 

i. 65 ; Sebastian, i. 108, 453. 
EtII deity, ii. 31ti, 4c. ; worshipped 

only, 320. 
Excitement of cDbvalsions, &c., for 

religious jiuqioses, iL 133, 419. 
Bueter, myth on unmo of, i, 3116, 
Exorcism and expulsion of aonls 

and spirits, L. 102, 454, IL 26, 40, 

125, &c., 146, 179, 199, 438. 
Expression of featnre causes corres- 
ponding tone, i,, 165, 183. 
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, L Ml, ««L 
AhBiv siiiilSp ii. 1M> 
Ikarr, ia laytliiaiagT. L 315. 4QSw 
faatng far ditKBtc uid riHBH% i. 

M«» i«5, B. 410. 
fasM aad ntjEB, tL 227. 
fkHteof tlMoaad, n. 40; aerifieal 

yMgiMwu. J«L, «a tne-««nUp, ii. 
21S ; SBpBftt-wenb^ 94A. 

Tatehar vxBdi, i 4iS, 452. 

r««iik, •^Bokwy or, iL 143. 

WitUiaim: — defocd, iL 143; doe- 
trine oT, i 477, ii. 157, Ac, 175, 
30S, 215, 370, Ac ; snrinl of, ii. 
IM ; ia rekdon to pltibaapbHal 
tbisty or fotcc, 1«0; to iMtan- 
vwilup, 206 ; to Udmal-wenfeopy 
Sn ; tnantieii to poIjtba^B, 
243 ; to ■KpnoMcr, 335 ; to jam- 

KBflSBD^ o&4ri 

J^ vd S. Africa, moon-nijtb tn^ 

mam to. i. »5. 
yiMir-jotiiti cat off ■« (Bcrifin, iL 

toaa, eotntttig <», L 



MS, 



Tfama, aa aananaa, L M, 115. 
ni«, ijaaaiag Anwh v v*ar. i 45^ 

iL 381, 42$, Ac : li^htad OB gisn, 

L 484 ; drina aff qariiir ii. IM i 

DOT* lira, iL 278, 2M, 2»7, 4321 

penatnal fire, 278 ; Hcriiaa tgr 

b^ S8S, kc 
Fire-dTin, L 15, 50 -, HHiawiaial aad 

qnrtiva nuTiT»l of, 75% iL 2SL 
VlK-god uid ii]«>wianhipv iL 377, 

S7S, ke., 40S. 
Firmament, baliaf ia niatiaint af, 

L 3M, iL 70; 
Fint Caoac, dkwiriBa af, n. IW. 
Food offered to dead, L tSS, iL W, 

fa. : to deitiaa, iL S97 i bow eoa- 

■waad, iL 99. 370. 
Fartterials of MmlB and qiirita, iL 

faraatri{nrit>, iL 215, 4c 

PoraKlim, ii. 343, 371. 

Panavka ; — pn jtn, iL 971 ; 

cftanaa, Sj 3. 
Portitnatc Taka, iL 63, 
faw Tiada, mdilwl painta, L Ml. 



SC. hor 



i 483, 474 ; kiU p^mt Miiliii 
4«4. 

f VBCT^j HBiSBa — aiwBi^auM attn 
wivaa kaM lor aorka «r daML 
L 4Bi;— i— h, 472; nlijwti da. 
poalid w daatoy rf , <«1 ; MolzvOT 
aC 4M, 472. 483 ; anrinl oC. 
4«S. 474. 492 ; « F^ of D^ 

Fbtan life. L 419, 4C8. tSS, fi. 1. 
fa^. IM; twaaiMgatina of mmS, 
iL 3; r—aiM^ oa aartfc or da- 
partora ta i|nrit-««rid, S. S2; 
vbatbar laoea wi^ovt bc&f ia, 

acaaaa in 4t«aaa ud riaaH^ aii^ 
49 ; laealito of zwoa of rfaiwiliiil 
aonb, 44, H : TMHir nab taw 
48; ooonexkH of anb- idaaa with. 

49,74, .311,422,-dhanc«ar of fatm 
life, 74 : eontiiiBaBea-t fc ai ai J . 76 ; 
retribotioB-thaocT, M ; intnda^ 
tioB of BMral alBieBt, 10, 83; 
ato^^ «f doctriae of fittm Ub, 
100; ite pnetieal dbet en mm- 
%3Bd. IM ; gad of t&a daad, MS. 

GaabliagBBBMnJa, L 3I8L 

L n; 
74; «BMa af 
to arts of divfaa- 
tioa, 7&. 

Oatekar, na tote, L 79. 

Gatta of Badaa. Night, Omth, L 
>«7. 

G«7*tri, daily anB-praytr of Bnk- 
naiia. o. 393. 

Oaaden, diitiltgllisbed as male and 
ftnala^ ariaate and 
HcL, L 301. 

Qta^m-Khut, venldmed, ii. 117. 

Geaoa^ patnn or aat^. iL 199^210: 
ipcd aad eril, 209; nlatiif 
fi^mBif ttflu of vora, 181. 

Gcnnaa and i>6aadiiiaviaB mjrtho- 
lon aad reUeoii t—fwrntnl tae- 
riiee. L 464, 491 ; WaOaOa, iL 
70, 90 ; Bd. L 347. iL 99; Mta, 
Woden, i 951, M3, IL S« ; LaU. 
L OS, 996; TW. Tbowlar, IL 
3M : ana and Maob. L 289. ft. 
2H. 
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CAmjiRTiJriiig langaage, i. 163 ; 
effect of gestura on voiciil to»>, 
1S5 ; nstuie - counting migiual 
method, L 24S. 

GJiebers or Goura, fiTS-worshippers, 
ii. 282. 

Oke«], treatment of laoatics at, ii. 
143. 

Ghoat;— Rlioat-aou], L 142, 428,433, 
445, 483 ; HMB in die«ma and 
viflioiia, 440, &c. ; voice of, 462 ; 
9Ubatanoe aiid weit^lil. u(, 4S3 ; 
of men, &mmula, and uUjecU, 429 ; 
469, 479 ; jionulur theory incon- 
(i3t«tit and tirokeu down fruni 
primitive, 479 ; uliosts m hattnrii] 
and vengeful fTerooKs, iL 2? ; 
^hosta of nntiUried wander, ii. 2S ; 
' ehosta reniiiin near curfrse or 
Bwelling, ii, jJ9, Ac. ; Iftjing 
ghosts, (i. 153, 194. 

Giants, mytha of, i. 38fl. 

Gibbou, on development of culture, 
i. 33. 

GlanviJ, Soduciatnus Triucnphatns, 
ii. 140. 

Glaas-mouut&m, AuaGelaa, i, 492. 

GodlesB month, ii. 3S0. 

Groda : — eeen in viaion, i. 308; of 
■waters, u. 209 ; of trees, groves, 
and foreata, 215 ; embodied in or 
rmiT«sent«d hy animals, 231 ; gods 
I of^ species, 242; hi^^her edd^ of 
polytheism, 247, &c. ; of ouulism, 
316 ; gods of different r«Ugi<ins 
Fomiared, 250 ; classified by com- 
mon Attrihutes, 254. 

Oog and Hftgog, I. 386, fto. 

Gognet, on degeneration and deve- 
lopment, i. 32, 

Gold, worshipped, ii. 154. 

Go<:>d and evil, rudimentsiy die- 
ttnctioti of, ii. 89, 318 ; good and 
evil spirits and dualietic deities, 
317. 

Goodman's croft, IL 408. 

Graiic, eye of, i. 352. 

Great Spirit, ii. 256, 324, 339, 343, 
354, Sib, SK, 

Great- eared tribes, i. 38S. 

Greek mytbology and religion:-— 

nature-rorths, i. S20, 328, 319 ; 

Coneral ntes, 464, 490 ; fnturv life, 

ii 53, 63, ke. ; iiattire-epirits and 

polytheiaro, 20fl, tc. : Zens, 258, 

ke., i&5 ; Demeter, 273, 306 ; 

I Kerens, Poseidon, '2T7 ; llepliui- 

hstot, Hcstin, 284; Apollo, 294: 

lEekate, Artemis, 302 ; stone- 



wumliip, IS&J sacrifice, 386, 896; 

orientatton, 426 ; lustration, 439. 
Groy, Sir George, i. 322. 
Grot.e, George, ou mythology, i. 273, 

400. 
Grove-apirita, iL 215, 
Guarani, name of, i, 401. 
Guardian spirits and angels, ii. 199, 
Gulf of dead, ii. 62. 
Gunthram, dream of, L 442, 
GyjMies, i. 49, 115. 

Hades, under-wurld of dejiarted 

Boiits, i. 335, 340, ii. 05, &o., 81, 

97, 309 ; descent ioto, i. 340, 34&, 

ii. 4G, 54, 83 ; prsoniBcation of, 

i. 340, ii. 55, 309, 311. 
Hoetsh, Ksmchadal, ii. 40, 313. 
Hogiiilogy, ii, 120, 261 ; rising in 

air, i, 161 ; miracles, i, 157, 371 ; 

second-sight, i, 449 ; bogiolatry, 

ii. 120. 
Hair, lock of, as offering, ii. 401, 
Half-men, tribes of, i, 391. 
Holihurton, on aneeeing-rite, i. 103. 
Hamadryad, ii, 215, 
Hand-numerals, from counting on 

fingers, Ac, i. 246. 
Hannman, monkey-god, i, 378, 
Hara kari, i. 463. 
HarroodiuB and Aristogtton, it. 63. 
Harpies, ii, 2St). 
Harpocrates, ii 295. 
Hamepication, i. 123, ii. 179- 
Harvest-deity, ii. 305, 304, 368. 
Hashish, ii. 379. 
Head. hunting, Dayak, i, 459, 
Headieaa trife, myths of, i, 390. 
Healths, drinking, i. 96. 
Heart, related to soul, i. 431, ii, 162. 
Heaven, region of departed soula, 

ii. 70. 
Heaven and earth, universal father 

and mother, i. 322, ii. 272, 345. 
Heaven-gotl, and heaven -wotahip, 

L 300, 322, ii. 255, Ac, 337, Ac., 

367, 395, 
Hebrides, low cultnre in, L 46, 
Hekate, L 150, ii. 302. 418. 
Hel, deatk-goddeas, i. 301, 347, ii. 

88 311 
Hell,' ii, * 6«, 68, 97 ; related to 

Hades, ii. 74, &c. ; aa place of 

torment, not conneption of savage 

religicin, 103 
Hellenic race-geDealo-,;y, i. 403. 
Hellahoon. i. 491, 
Hephaistos, iL 312, 280. 
Hera, ii 305. 



^^B 462 ^^H 


^^^H Kftrakleg, ii, '29-1 ; and H^one, i 


alive, ii. 170; moribg, weeping, H 


^^M 


sweating, be, 171 ; animated bj 


^^^H Hennes Tiiamegutas, ii. 178. 


spirits or deititM, 172. 


^^^1 Rermotitnos, i. 439, ii. 13. 


Imagination, based on experience, 


^^^H KerD-cUildreu suckled \>j heaats, i. 


i. 273, 298, 304. 


^^M 


IttiitAtive words, L 200 ; verbs, ftc, 


^^H Eeaiod, Islea of Blestj ii> 63. 


of blowing, swclliug, mumbling, 


^^H BestiA, iL 2a4. 


spitting, .sneering, eatlnc, &c., 
203, &c. ; naniea of asim^, 206 ; 


^^^1 Hiawatha, poem of, i. 345, S61. 


^^^H Eide-Uailing, i. 44. 


names of musical instniraenta, 


^^H Htvnircky, polytbeistio, ii, 24S, 337, 


208 ; verbs, Ac , of striking. 


^^H 


cracking, clapping, falling, tea., 


^^^H Hisaiug, for slUncp, contempt, re- 


'ill ; prevalence of imitative 


^^^H spei.n, i. 197. 


wordg in savage language, 212 ; 


^^H Uistorj, relation of myth to, 1. 278, 


imitative adaptation of words, ^ 


^^H 416, ii. 447; critidsTu of, i. 'iSO ; 


214. ■ 


^^^H Biniikrity of nature-myth to, 320. 


iDUDateriaUty of aoitl, not concep* H 


^^^H Hole to let out aoul, i. 453, 


tion of lower oatture, i. 4d6, u. H 


^^H Holocaust, ii. S8b, 396. 


19S. ■ 


^^H Holjoake, Holy wood, &0., ii. 229. 


Immortality of soul, not conception fl 


^^^H Uolv Sepulchre, E&ster lire &t, it 


of lower culture, ii. 22. H 


Implements, invcntians of, L 64, H 


^^H Holy water, ii. 138, 439. 


Ac. ■ 


^^H Holy wells, it. 214. 


Incas, mytU of ancestry and Diriliz»> H 


^^^M Horue Tooke on interjections, i. 


tian, i. 2SS, 354, ii 290, 301. ■ 


^^H 


Inccuae, ii. 383, ■ 


^^^H Uorae, sacrificed or led at funeral, 


Inoubi and sucoubi, ii, 189. ^ 


^^M i. 463, 473. 


Indigenes of low culture, i. 50, 4c. ; 


^^^1 Uorseahaes, agaiaat witcliea ami 


considered as sorcerers, 113 ; myths 


^^^M demons, i. 140, 


of, aa monstera, 376, &o. 


^^^H House abnadoned to gliost, ii. 25. 


IndO'Chineae langasges, musical 


^^^H Hucklebouea, i. 82. 


pitch a{ vowels, i. 169. ^ 


^^^1 Huitzilopochtli, ii. 254, 307. 


Indra, i. 320. ii. M5. ■ 


^^^1 Httman sacritice:— funerals, i. 45S; 


Infant, lustration of, ii. 430, Ac. ■ 


^^H to deities, ii. 271, 3SS, 3a&, 3flS, 


lurcriuis, ii. SI. ■ 


^^H 


lonoCGut VIU,, bull agaioat witcll- ■ 


^^^H Humboldt, W. V,, on contimiity, i. 


craft, L 139, ii, 190. ■ 


^^^H 19; ou lunguage, 2-3S ; on nu- 


Inspiration, ii. 124, Ac. H 


^^^1 iTlcrats, 253. 


Iiis)iired idiot, ii. 128. ■ 


^^^1 Hume, Natural Hiatoiy of Religion, 


Interjectional words :— verba, Ac, H 


^^1 


of wailing, laughing, insulting, " 


^^^H Huns, as giaati, i. 3S0. 


complaining, fearing, driving, Ac, 


^^H Hunting-calls, L ISl, 


i. 167 ; hushing, hissing, loathing, ^ 

hating, Ac, 197. ■ 

Interjeotious, i. 17S ; aeiuio-worda V 


^^H Hurricane, i. 363. 


^^B Myodea, i. 3Sg. 


^^H Hysteria, ko., by possession, ii. 131, 


used lis, 17(i; directly expressive 


^^^H ftc. ; induced, 419, 


sounds, 183. 




Intoxicating liquor, absence of, i. ■ 


^^H latnbUcliua, i. 150, ii. 187. 


m. ■ 


^^^B Ideas ^—Epiourean related to objeut- 


Intoxication as a rite, ii. 417. ■ 


^^^H Buuls, i, 407 : Platonic related to 


luveutiotia, develupmout of, i. 14, H 


^^^H species-deities, ii. 244. 


62 ; myths of, 39, 392. V 


^^^H Idiots, inspired, ii. 12S, 


Iosco, loskelia and TavWacara, myth 


^^^H Idol, see Iniagc, 


of, i. 288, 348, ii. 32.3, 


^^H Idolatry as related to fetisbiam, iL 


Ireland, low culture in, i. 44. 


^^M 


Iron, charm against witches, elves, 


^^^H Images ; — falleti from hearen, i. 


Ac, I 140. _ 


^^^H 157 i OS substitutes in ancrilice, i. 


Islands, earth of, fatal to ser(KIltS, ■ 


^^^^^ 463, ii, 406; fed and treated aa 


i, 372 J of Blest, ii. 57, ■ 



I 
I 
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H Italimi nuTnenl seriM in EngtisU, i. 

■ aea. 

Juneeov, Mrs,, on parsbles, i. 4H. 
JuHwrias, 3t,, blood or, i. 157. 
Jerome, St., ii. 428. 
Jew's harji, vowels sounded with, 

1. 16S. 
JoLiK, St., Midaiuumer firatiTal of, 

ii. 29S. 
Jobmon, Dr., i. 6, iL 2'1. 
Jouah, i. 329. 
Junes, Sir W., on n&ture deidea, iL 

253, 2S(i. 
JossHtisks, ii. 384. 
Joumef to apirit- worlds regiau of 

dead, i. 481, if. 44, ^o. 
Judge of dead, ii. Sa, SI 4. 
Julius Cieur, i. 320. 
Jupit«r, I 380, ii. 268, *c, 

Kiuibn.. bUcV BtoJie of, u. 163. 
KalewsU, fiunisis epic, ii, 46, 80, 

93, 2B1. 
Kati, ii. 42,7. 
Kami -religion ot .Up&D, i). 117, 301, 

3 SO. 
K«Qg-bi on magnetic needle, L 37Ci. 
Kathenothejam, ii. 354, 
Keltic conuting hy scores continned 

ib Frendi a.bii EDglish, i. 263, 
Kapler an ivorld-aoul, ii. 354. 
Kiitimerian darkness, ti. 48. 
Kiiisiiig, i. 63. 
Kitchi Msttitu und Matchi Manitu, 

Great a.nd Evil Spirit, ii, 324. 
KlemiUj Ouatav, on derelopmeDt of 

implements, i, (54. 
Kobong, ii. 235. 
Koran, L 407, ii 77, 290. 
Kottaboi, gimt) of, i. 32. 
KronoB anrallowing children, i. 341. 
Kjnokepliali, i. 389. 

Lakc-dweUera, i. 31. 

Language:— L 17, 230, iL 446; di- 
rectly expressive element in, i. 
160 ; toircapoudence of thi* in 
different langiiftges, lli'i ; ijit«r- 
jectiotial forms, 17^ ; iniitativti 
forms, 200; dilferential fornia,2aO; 
cbildreti'a kogiiagc, 22Z ; origin 
aud developijient of langtiage, 
229 ; reflation of language to 
mytliolofry, 299 ; gender, 30] ; 
languagB attributed to birds, ftc, 
19, 489 ; place of language lu 
development of culture, iL 445, 
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Langne d'oc, ftc., i. 193. 

Last [ir«ath, lutmliDg, i. 433i. 

Laying ghosts, ii. 25, 153. 

Leggie, J,, on Confucius, it. 362. 

Leibnitz, i, 2. 

Lewes. G. H., i. 497. 

Liebrsclit, Felix, i. vii., 108, 177, 
348-9, it. 24, 104, 195, &t. 

Lifa uaased by saul, L 43S, 

Light and dnrkness, aualogy of good 
and uvil, ii. 324. 

LikcQOBs of relfttivea accounted for 
by ro-birtli of snul, ii. 3. 

Limbus Patrum, ii, S3, 

Lintiaiua, uame of, iL 229. 

Little R«d Riiling-bood, L 341, 

Loki, 9.1, nas. 

Lots, diviuAlion and gambling by, 
L 78. 

LttWjock, Sir J.: — evidence of 
metallurgy and pottery, against 
degeneration -theory, i. 57; on 
loH* tribea deserilied aa witiiout 
religious ideas, i. 421 ; ou water- 
worship, ii. 210 ; on totemism, 
iL 237. 

Ludan, L 149, iL 13, 62, 87, 302, 

Lucina, ii. 302. 

Lucretius, i. 40, «0, 498. 

Ltniatica, demoniacal [>08aeuioii of, 

iL 124, ke. 
Ltistrutiou, by wutar and Bre, ii. 

4i!e, &c, ; of new-bom children, 

4:10 ; of women, 432 ; of tlioae 

polluted by blood or corpse, 433 ; 

general, 434, ic, 
Luther, on witches, L 137 ; on 

guardian augela, ii. 203. 
Lyell, Sir C, on degeueration- 

theory, L 67. 
Lying in state, of King of France, 

ii. 35. 
Lykewake dirge, L 495. 

McLennan, .T. F., theory of totem- 
ii§ti], ii. 23ii. 

Macrocoam, i. .IfiO, iu 354. 

Mitijness and idiocy by posacasion, 
iL 128, 4c., 179. 
I Magic i — origin and dav -opmeut, i. 
112, 132 ; Iwlonga to low level of 
culture, 112 ; attributed to low 
tribes, 113; based on a8aoi:iati<m 
of ideas, 110 ; processes of divina- 
tion, 78, 118 ; relatiun to Stone 
Age, 127; see Fetishiam. 

Magnetic Mouutaiu, philosophical 
myth of, i. 374. 
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Maiatre, O&tmt de, on degeuentioo 

in culture, i. 35 ; astrologj, 128 ; 

Animfttion of it&ra, 291. 
Uakrokephali, i. 391. 
Malleua Malefieanira, ii. 140, 191. 
M&D, primitiTe condition a(, i. 21, 

ii 443 ; see SavaK^. 
Man of tlie woods, bu»hjn an, orang- 

titsn, i. ^1. 
Atan swallowed by monster, nature- 

inyth of, i. 335, ka. 
Matico Ccapa?, i. 351. 
Manes and maues- worship, i. 98, 

143, 434, ii. 8, 111, ko., 129, 162, 

307, 384; theory of, ti. U3, &c. ; 

divine aneoator or iirst mau as 

great deity, 311, 347. 
MaDichKiatD, ii. 14, 330. 
M&aitu, ii. 249, 324, 339. 
Manoa, goldeD oitj of, ii. 249. 
Manu, laws of :— ordeal by water, i. 

141; pitria, ii. 119. 
Mbicus Curtius, leap of, ii. 376. 
HaiRaret, St., i. 310. 
Marthsm, C. tt,, i, vii., ii. 337, 3G6, 

392, &c. 
MftrriageB in May, i. TO. 
Mara, ii. 308. 
Martiua, Dr. v., oa diialiam, ii. 

326. 
Maruts, Vedic, i. SS2, il 268. 
Mass, ii. 410. 
Master of ]ife or breath, U. 339, 343, 

365. 
Materiality of soul, i. 453 ; of apirit, 

ii. 198. 
Maui, i. 335, 343, 360, ii, 263, 267, 

279. 
Maundevilfi, Sir John, i. 376, U. 

46. 
Medicine, of N. A. Indians, ii. 164, 

200, 233, 372, i;c., 411. 
Moinera, History of RoUgiona, ii. 

27, 43, &Q. 
Meliaaa, L 491. 
Men deactiDded from apes, mjtbs 

of, i. 376 i mm with tails, 383. 
Menander, guardian gtniiia, ii. 201. 
Merit and demerit, Buddhist, ii. 

12, 98. 
Messalians, i, 103. 
Metaphor, i, 234, 297 ; myths from, 

405. 
Metaphyaicg, relation of animism 

to, i. 497. ii. 242, 311. 
Metemjwychostfl, i, 376, 409, 469, 

476, ii. 2 ; origin of, ii. 16. 
Micare digitia, t. 75. 
Middleton, Conpra, i. 167, il 121. 



Midgard-Biwke, ii. 241. 

Mtdaummer festival, ii. 298. 

Milk and blood, sacrifioea of, ii. 4S ; 
see Blood, 

Milky Way, mytlie of, i. 359, ii. 72; 

Mill, J. fi,, on ideas of number, i. 
240. 

Hilton, on cponytiiic kings of 
BriUin, i. 400. 

Minne, drinking, i. 96. 

Minudus Felix, on apirita, Acl, IL i 
179. 

Miracles, i. 276, 371, iL 121. 

Mitlira, i. 361, ii. 293, 297. 

Mob, legend of, ii. 50. 

Mohammed, legend of, i. 407. 

Moloch, iL 403. 

Money borrowed to bo repaid in 
nest life, i. 491. 

Monkeys, preserved as dwarfs, i, 
388 ; see Apea. 

Monotlieisni, ii, 331. 

Monater, driven off at eclipse, L 
323 ; bero or maiden devoured I 
I ^y, 335, 

Monstrous mylLic liiiruan tribes, 
ape ■ like, tailed, gigantic and 
dwarfish, noAbleas, great -eAted, 
dog- headed, ka., L 376, &a ; their 
ethnological stgniRcsbCe, 379, &c 

Month's mind, i. S3. 

Moon :- — omens and influence bf 
changes, i. 130 ; wytha of, 28S| 
3^4 ; inconstant, 364 ; changea 
typical of death and new life, t. 
364, ii. 300 ; raoonmy tUs eomnion 
to S. Africa and Fni, i. 354, and 
to Bengal and ilalay Peniuaula, 
366 ; moan abode of departed 
souls, ii. 70. 

Moon-god and moon-worship, i. 289, 
ii. 299, 4c,, 323. 

Moral and social condition of low 
tiilies, i. 29, &o. ^ 

Moral elemeQt: in culture, i. 28 i^M 
absent or scanty iu lower re- 
ligions, i. 247, ii, 361 ; div^ides 
lower from hifjher religioua, iL 
361 ; iatroduced in funeral sacri- 
fice, i. 496 ; in transmigratioD, 
ii, 12 ; in future life, &5, kc. ; in 
dualiam, 316, tc- ; in tirayor, 
373 ; in sacrifice, 3S6, &c, ; in , 
lustration, 429. 

Morals and law, ii, 448. 

Morbid imagination related to j 
myth, i. 3K, 

Morbid eicitetQetit for relif^ous pur- 
poses, ii. 416, to. 
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Morning and eveuing iitars, myths 
of, i. 344, 350. 

Morra, ^nic of, in Europe and 
Chinai, i. 75. 

Morzine, demoniacaJ posaesajotiB at, 
t 152, ii. 141. 

Hound 'build era, i. 56. 

Mountain, abode of departed soula 
QD, ii. 60 ; ascending fur miii, 260. 

Moutli of NigSt ftud Death, mytlia 
of, i. 347, 

Miiiler, J. G., on futurd life, ii, 90, 
&c. 

Miiller, Max :— od language and 
myth, i. 2&9 ; fmieral rites of 
Brahmaiis, 466 ; liea?eii-god, ii. 
S58, 353 ; suu-mjth uf Vama, 
314 : Chinese Keligiott, 3S2 ; ht- 
theitotheism, 354. 

Uuminiea, ii. IB, 34, 15L 

Music&l instnimeuts named from 
sound, i. 208. 

MuBical tone used in l^Dgnage, i. 
168, 174. 

Mutilation of soul witli body, L 451. 

Mythology ;— L 23, 273, Ac. ; formn- 
tion and laws of, 273, Ac. ; 
allegorical interfiretation, 277 ; 
mixture with history, '27S ; 
rationalisation, eutieiiierisni, kc,, 
278 ; closeiilicatiou and hiterpre- 
tation, 281, 317, &c, ; nature- 
luytba, 284, 31&, ko. ; jtereoniJics- 
tion and animation of niiture, 
265 ; grammatical gendtir as 
related to, 301 ; )>er3onal names 
of objects as related to, aOS ; 
morbid delni^iciti, 305 ; simi- 
larity of uatuve-myths to r«al 
history. 319 ; hiitorical imjwrt of 
mythology, L 416, ii. 446; its 
place in culture, ii. 44S ; philoao- 
iihical niyth^i, i. 366 ; ex(ilauaiory 
legends, 392 ; etyraolopcal myths, 
395 ; epuuyniic inyth.<ij 39!t ; 
legends froni fancy and t!)Cl4iihor, 
405 ; realized or pragmatifr 
legends, 407 ; allegory and 
parables, 408. 

Myths; — uiyth-riddlcs, i. fl3 ; origin 
of siieexiiig-rite, 101 ; fimndiktiou- 
aaciifioe, 10-1 ; hcroca auokl»I by 
beasts, 281 ; bud, ithiou, nnd star^, 
288, *c, ; oclipse, 288 ; water- 
■pout, 232 : «and-piUat', 293 ; 
raisbow, 203, 297 ; watcrfftll*, 
rocka, ^c, 21)5 ; diseaHc^, death, 
pestiknee, 295 ; phenonieoa of 
nature, 297, 320 ; heaven and 

II. — a H 



eurtli, i. 322, ii. 345 : Biinriiie and 
9im»(,'t, day and night, death and 
life, i. 33f>', ii. 48, 62, 322 ; moon, 
LDCODStaut, typiciil of d>^ath, i, 
353 ; civiU7.a.tion -legends, 39, 3.'i3 ; 
ninds, i. 361, ii. 266; thunder, 
i. 362, ii. 264 ; nit'ii and apes, de- 
veldpment and degeneration, i, 
373 ; ape-tncn, 37'i ; men with tails, 
382 ; giants and dwarfs, 335 ; mon- 
itroua men, 389 ; personal names 
introduced, 394 ; race-geneatogtee 
of nations, 402 ; beut-fablea, 409 ; 
visits to ipiiil-world, ii. 46, 
Ac. ; giant with soul in egg, 153 ; 
transformation into trees. 2ld ; 
dnalistic myth of two brother*, 
320. 

Nagoa, serpent'Worshippera, iL 218, 
240, 

Names : — of children in nnmerioal 
aeries, i. 254 ; of objects aa related 
to myth, 303 ; of jjcraonal lierooa 
introduced into myths, 3&4 i of 
places, trihesi, conntiies, Ac, 
myths foiined from, 396 ; ancea- 
triil names givt:n to cliildr<?iL, ii, 
■1 ; name-giving ceremonials, ii, 
420. 

Natural religion, i. 427, ii. 103, 356. 

Nature, eobceived of aa [>er9onaI 
and animated, i. 28.'>, 473, ii. IS4. 

Nature-deitiea, ixilytheiatic, ii. 255, 
376. 

Natura mytha, i. 281, 316, Ac., 326, 

Natwre-spirits, el visa, nymphs, Ac, 
ii. 181, 204. Ac. 

Npcromancy, i. 143, 312, 446 ; see 
Manns. 

Negative and affirmative particlea, 
i. 192. 

Negroes re4iorn aH whites, ii. .'>. 

Neo or Hawanfii, ii, .1^!'!. 

Neptune, ii. 276. 

NuTOus, ii, 274, 277. 

Nruri, i. 313. 

New birth of sniil, ii, 3. 

Newton, Bir Isuae, on sensihte 
sjifluiea, i. 1118. 

Nic(!n« Conncil, apirtt-writing at, 
i. 148. 

Nicodumus, ni)s|Kd uf, ii, 51. 

Nicinihr, oii origin ufculturOi i. 11. 

Night, mytlw of, i, 3.34, ii. 48, 91. 

Ntghtmave-dcnion, ii. 180, 1B3. 

Nilsson, Svcn, on development of 
culture, i, 61. 64. 

Nirvana, it 12, 79. 
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Xix, wstCT'deiDaa, L 110, iL 21%. 

Koru or Fate*, L S52. 

KoMlew tiibM, L Itik 

KitolKa, arithmetica], qnixMij, 
itamai, rigeKmai, i 291. 

Knineni* : — ww tribes onlj to 3 cw 
5, L 212 ; dcriratioii of nnmenl* 
from eooBtiitj; fingen and toea, 
244 ; from other ngnificant ob- 
j«eta, 251 ; Kriea of nnmbcr- 
naibcs of cLildreo, 254 ; ncv 
fonnation of someraU, 255 ; et;- 
mologr of, 259, 270; nnmeraia 
borrowed from foreigD langoases, 
244 ; initiali of namenls, ■aaea as 
fignrea, 269 ; see dotation. 

XjmpbolepsT, iL 137. 

Xjmpbs -.— watcT-nrmphs, iL 212 ; 
tree-njmpha, 219^ 227. 

ObjectiTitj of dreams and risioiia, 
1. 442, 47a ; abandoned, 500. 

Object* treated as peraonal, L 286, 
477, iL 205 ; souls or phantoms of 
objects, L 478, 497, iL 9 ; di»- 
patebed to dead by funeral sacri- 
fice, L 4%1. 

Oeeolt scieneea, see Magic 

Odin, or Woden, as heaven-god, L 
851, 362, ii. 269 ; one-eyed, L 351. 

Odrasens, unbinding of, L 153 ; 
descent to Hades, i. 346, ii. 48, 65. 

Ohio, OnUrio, L 190. 

Ojibwa, rnj-th of, L 345, ii. 46. 

Oki, detiioo, ii. 208, 255, 342. 

Old man of sea, iL 277. 

OmeiiK, L 97, 118, Ac, 145, 449. 

Omophore. Maiiiclisean, L 365. 

One-eyed triV**, i. 391. 

On«ironiancT, i. 121, 

Ol>eiiiiiK to let out iK>a\, i. 453. 

Opbi'jlatry, sec Scrfient-worship. 

OpliiUs, i'i. 242. 

Orvlf«, i. 94, ii. 411 ; by inspiration 
or |>fAsei«ion, ii. 124, Ac, 17!». 

Orsii>;-utau, i. 381. 

Orrus, ii. 67, 80. 

Onlcal by fire, i. 85 ; by sieve and 
sluarh, 128; by water, 140; by 
)i<.-ar'H h<-a'l, ii. 231. 

Or<linal iiiimWni, i. 257. 

Oregon, Orejoiies, i. 389. 

Orientation, wlar rite or sym- 
txilJHtn, ii. 422. 

Origin of language, i. 231 ; numerals, 
247. 

Orion, i. 358, ii. 81. 

Ormuz'l, iL 283, 328. 

Orpheus and Eurydike, i. 346, ii. 48. 



Oari*, iL €7, 216 ; aad U^ L : 
Otioae aoiH«me deity, n. SMt nt,te. 
OnteasB, djgrnrt fren anags*, L 

44, 49. 
Ovain, Sir, vint to VtapKory, n. 5C. 

Padkaeamae, iL 937, 3ML 

PkBdoaa, mjtli U, L 40S. 

PaaotiL L 3§9. 

PutLeism, iL S32, S41, SS4. 

P>apa, ifiainma. Ac, L 22S. 

Paper fignrea sobMatotca ia trifai^ 

L 464. 493, iL 405. 
Panblca, L 411. 

Pan pro toto in sacrifice, iL SW. 
PartbencgeDesis, iL 190, 307. 
Partides, affinnatiTe and negative, 

L 192; of distance, 220. 
Passage de I'Enfcr, iL 65. 
Patri^, St., L S72 ; his Vatgilaij, 

iL 45, 55. 
Patniklas, L 444, 4«4. 
Patron saints, iL 120 ; patron spnit^ 

199. 
Pattern and matter, iL 248. 
Pennyoomeqnick, L S96. 
PeriaLder, L 49L 
' Perkun, Peron, iL 266. 
I Persephone, myth of, L 321. 
; Perseus and Andromeda, L 339. 
i Persian raoe-genealogy, L 403. 
I Personal names, in mythology, L 
' 303, 394, 396. 
Personification : — natural pheno- 
mena, L 285, Ac, 320, 477, iL 
205, 254 : disease, death, Ac, L 
295 ; ideas, 300 ; tribes, cities, 
countries, Ac , 339 ; Hades, L 
339, iL 55. 
. Pestilence, {personification and myths 
i of, L 295. 

I Peter and Paul, Acts of, i. 372. 
i Petit lionhonime, game of, i. 77. 
j Petronins Ariiiter, i. 75, iL 261. 
j PhiloloCT-, Generative, i. 198, 230. 
Philosophical myths, i. 368. 
Phrase-melody, i. 174. 
Pillars of Hercules, i. 395. 
Pil»-, i. 208. 
Pithecusse, i. 377. 
Places, myths from names of, i. 

395. 
Planchette, i. 147. 
Plants, souls of, i. 474. 
Plath, on Chinese religion, ii. 352, 

Ac 
Plato, on transmigration, ii. 18 ; 

Platonic ideas, 244. 
Pleiades, L 291, 358. 
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Ptmj on Riasic, i. 133 1 OQ edtpse^, 

334. 
Flnrality of soub, i. 433. 
Plutaich, visiU to abirit-world, ti. 

63. 
PnetiQia, psycUa, i. 433, Ac. 
Pointer-facts, i. 62. 
PoljtheiBui, ii. 247, &u. ; based du 
analogy of Jiutnon society, ii. i!48, 
337, 'H&, 352 : classification of 
deities by ftttribulesi, 255 ; heaven- " 
gwl, 2fi5, 334, kc, ; ruin-goJ, 2&d ; 
thundcr-eod, 262 ; wind-god, 266 ; 
earth-god, 270 ; water-f^, 274 ; 
soa-gw, 275 ; llre-g(>d, 277 ; sun- 
god, 280, 336, &c. ; moDii-god, 
299 ; gcxla of chiMbirth, agri- 
culture, war, 4o., 304 ; god and 
judce of dead, 308 ; first man, 
divine aBC«stor-, 311 ; evil deity, 
318 ; supreme deity, 332 ; relation 
of polytheism to mouotbeisni, 
33. 
Popular rliymes, ke., i. 86 ; mjings, 

I. 19, 63, VII, 313, ii. 268, 363. 
Poseidon, i. 365, ii. 277, 378. 
PoMeiaion and obsesaian, see 

Dsmam, Embodiaient 
Fott, A. F., on reduplication, i. 

219 ; on numerals, 2S1, 
Pottery, evidence from remaina, i. 
fiS ; absence of potter'a wheel, 45, 
63. 
Pozinioli, mjtb of anbaidence of, i. 

372. 

Praf^atic or realized myths, i, 407. 

Prayer ; — doctrine of, ii, 364, tc, ; 

relation to oatiouality, 371 ; 

introduclion of nmral oletnent, 

373; prayers, i. 98, ii. 13e, 208,281, 

280, 2I>2, 329, 33S, 364. ftc, 435 ; 

rosary, ii, 372 ; prayer-mill and 

prayer- wheel, 372, 

Freliistoric urchteology, i. S&, be, ; 

ii. 443. 
Priests conmme saiiiiflcca, ii. 379. 
Pritliivi, i. 327, ii. 268, 272. 
Proeopius, voyage of souls to 

Britain, ii. 64. 
Progreteion in culture, i. 14, 32 ; 
inventiona, 62, ^c, ; lauj^iiace, 
236 ; arithntetic, 270 ; philoaopliy 
of religion, see Animisnr. 
Prometheus, i, 365, ii. 400. 
Proverbs, i. 84, tc. ; aee Populur 

Sayings. 
Psychology, i. 428. 
Pupil of eye, related to soul, i. 431. 
Purgatory, ii. 68, 92 ; St. Patrick's, 55, 



PuriCcatian, see LustrttioQ. 

Pusa, i. 1 76. 

Pygmies, mytha of, i. 385 ■, con- 
nected with dolmena, 387 ; mon- 
keys as, 388, 

Pythagoras, tnetemfisyehosis, ii. 13. 

Quaternary period, i. 5S. 
Quotekt, on social laws, i, 11. 
Quinary nunieriLtion atid ootatiou, 

i. 261 ; in Roman nunieral lottera, 

263. 

Races :— distribution of culture a- 
mong, i. 49 ; culture of miied 
races, Gauchos, An., 4S, 52; eth- 
nology in eponyinit geuealogiea, 
401 ; moral condition of low raoea, 
26 ; coDBidered as nisgiciana, 113 ; 
as monstei's, 380, 

Rahu and Ketu, eclipsc-mouBtera, 
i. 378- 

Bain-god. ii. 264, 259. 

Rainbow, niytha of, i, vii. 293, iL 
239. 

Balaton, VV, R., i. 342, ii. 245, *o. 

Kangi ajid Papa, i 322, ii 345, 

BAppiug, omens and communina- 
tious by, i. 144, iL 221. 

Ruttonalization of tnytbs, i. 278, 

Hed Swun, myth of, i, 345. 

HodnpHcatioD, i, 21!), 

Reid, Dr. , on ideas, i. 499, 

Relics, ii. 150, 

Religion, i. 22, ii. 357, 449 ; whether 
any tribes without, i. 417 ; ac- 
COiUits raislcailing ainaiig low 
tribes, 419 ; mditiiBntary defini- 
tion of, 424 ; odoptiou from foreign 
religions, future liie, ii, 91 ; ideaa 
and namoa of deities, 254, 309, 
331, 341^ dudiam, 318, 322; «u- 
prouie deity, 333 ; natural reli- 
gion, i, 427, ii. 103, 356. 

Resurrection, ii, 5, IS. 

Retribution-th«ory of future life, 
ii. $3 ; not aonoeiition of lower 
culture, S3. 

Keturii and restoration of ^oul, i. 
436. 

Revival, in culture, i, 136, 141. 

Revivala, morbid symptoms in re- 
ligious, ii. 421, 

Reynurd the Fox, i. 412. 

Kiddles, i. 90. 

Ring, divination by nwlnging, i. 
12«. 

Rising in air, snperoatural, i. 149, 
ii. 415. 
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Kibes, ralidotis,!]. 362, ka. 

Bivcr of clMth, i. 473, 480, ii. 23, 

211, 61, 94. 
River-goda and river-worship, ii. 

209. 

Rimr-s[iirita, 5. lOti, ii. 208, 407. 

Rock, sjiirit of, ii, 207. 

Roniftti mythology and religion : — 
fuu^ml ritps, ii. 42 ; future life, 
45, 67, 8J ; imtui'e-sj]«irits, ^20, 
237 ; polytheism, 251 ; Jupiter, 
258,265; Ncptyne, 277; Vesta, 
2g5 ; Lucius, ;]02, &c. 

RoiuBii tiLiiijifra.1 letters, i. 'IQS, 

Koniulua, jMitroii dtity of cliildren, 
ii. 121 ; and Kumua, i. 281. 

Rosary, iL 37'2. 

Sabffiism, ii. 2V$. 

Sacred springs, streams^ kc, Vi. 
209 ; trees nud grovca, 222 ; ani- 
maJa, 234, 378. 

Sacrifice : — o-rigiii and theory of, ii. 
375, Ac,, 207, 269 ; njauner of 
consui»]it]aii or reception by 
deity, 5416, 376, Ac, s«e 39; iiw- 
tive of sacrificcT, 303, Ac. ; sub- 
adtutioD, 389 ; survival, i. 7<1, ii. 
214, 228, 406. 

Suiut-t'oii, i, 474, ii. 35. 

Saints, worship of, ii. 120. 

Sitmgoirii riddle, i. 93, 

Saiichoutatbon, ii. 221. 

Satid-pilUr, inytlw of, i. 253. 

Saitfikrit roots, i, 197, 324. 

Savage, ninii of woods, i. 3S2. 

Sftvagc culture is representative of 
primitive culture :—i. 21, ii. 443; 
magic, witchcraft, and spiritual- 
Itlll, i. 112, Sts, i languilge, i. 23tt, 
li. 445 ; nnineralg, i. 242 ; tnyth, 
2^4, 324 i doctrine of souIh, 499 ; 
future life, ii. 102 ; aniniiatic 
theory of uatiirc, i. 285, ii. 180, 
356 ; iiotytlieisni, 248 ; duuliani, 
317 ; supremacy, 334 ; ritea and 
cereinoniea, 363, 37S, 411, 421, 
42». 

Saritar, iJ. 2^. 

Scalp, i. 460. 

Scores, counting t>y, i. 263. 

Bea, mytlm of, li. 275, 

Sea-god and aea-worthip, ii. 2J6, 
377, 

Second death, ii. 22. 

Second sight, L 14.j{, 447. 

Semitic race, no savage tribe among, 
i, i9; antiquity of ciiltiir«, 64; 
race-gtruralugy, 404. 



I Seriiiiiat', 1. 3DS. 

Sorpeiit emblem i>r immortality and 
eteiTiity, ii, 241. 

Seri>eittvvonibip, ii. 8,239, 310, 347. 

8ei distinguished by phonetic modi* 
fieation, i. 222. 

Shadow related to soul, i, 430, 435 ; 
sLadowlcas nien, 65, 430. 

Shell-monnds, i. SI. 

Slieol, ii. 68, 81 ; pates of, i, 347. 

Siiinclea, disease, i. 307, 

Shoulder-blade, divination by, i. 
124. 

Sieve and sheai's, oracle by, i, 12:8. 

Silver at now moon, ii. 302. 

Siiig-bonga, ii. 291, 360, 

Skylla and Cliarybdia, ii, 208. 

Slaves sacrificed to serve dwd, i.1 
4fi8. 

Sling, i. 73. 

Snakes, deatrnyed in IreUnd, kc, 
i, 372. 

Sneezing, salutation on, i. 97 ; ooa- | 
neoted with spiritual injluenoe, 
97. 

Social rank retained in future life, 
ii. 22, S4. 

Sokratefl, ii. 137, 294 ; demon of, 
202 ; prayer of, 373. 

Soma, Haoma, ii. 4 1 8. 

Sool, doctrine of, defiitition and 
general course in hiutoiy, i, 428, 
499 ; cau»o of life, 42S ; qualitie* 
as eonceive<l by lower twxn, 428 ; 
conception of, related to drcami 
and vi«iot9S, i. 429, ii. 24, 410 ; 
related to shadow, heart, blood, 
[lupij of eye, breath, i- 430 ; plur- 
aHty or division of, 431 ; exit of, 
i. 309, 438, &c, 448, ii. &0 : resto- 
ration of, i. 4S<3, 475; trance, 
ccstoay, 43Q ; dreams, 440 ; vtaiona, 
445 ; aoul not visible to all, 446 ', 
likeness to IkxIj, i. 450; muti- 
lated with body, 451 ; voice, a 
whisjwr, chirp, &^, 452 ; material 
mibstance of aoul, L 4&3, ij. 198 ; 
ethereality not imniatcriAlity of, 
in lower culture, i. 456 ; human 
souls traniniitted by funeral aac- 
ritice to future life, i. 458, ii. 31 ; 
Muls of animals, i. 467, ii. 41 ; 
tll^ir future life and transtntisioil ' 
by funeral sacriGce, i. 469 ; loula 
of plants, trees, kc, i. 474, ii. 10, 
ionU of object*, L 476, St. 8, 7&, 
153, ko. ; transniissioQ by funeral 
aaonfice, i. 481 ; oonveyeil or can- 
iiunied in sacrifice to dfiiiea, it. 
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216, 3S9 ; ohject-Boiih relntcd to 
ideiiB, i. 4.97 ; existence of sduI 
after death of body, I 12S, &c , 
ii. 1, £c. ; tratisiiiigratioD or me- 
temiiayeliasiB, ii. 2 ; new birth in 
himiqii Vn>dj, 3 1 in aiuiual body, 
plant, iiii>rt object, S, ko, ', aouLs 
remain on earth among aurvivora, 
near dwelling, corjisw, or tomb, i. 
148, 447, ii. 25, &c., 150; aouln 
called up by iiecroniH.uccr or me- 
diuBi, i. H3, 312, 446, ii 139, Ac. ; 
food set out for, ii. 30, 4o.; re- 
gion of departed souls, ii. 59, &e., 
73, 244 ; future life of, i, 468, Ac, 
ii. 74, to. ; relation of eaui to 
spirit in general, ii, 109; souls 
nan into demons, patroa-spirita, 
(deities, III, 124, 19'2, 200, 364, 
375; inaDes-woraliip, 112, &c. ; 
sftula embMHtxi in mou, animals, 
plants, objects, 147, l&Z, 192, 232 ; 
mystic nieauiug of word aoul, 
359. 
Soul of world, ii. 335. kc, 364. 
Soul-mass cako, ii. 43. 
Sound -ivonis, i. 231. 
Speaking macbine, i. 170. 
S[iear-tlirowcr, i. 66. 
Speciea-d«itie«, ii. 242. 
Spencer and OiJleti, Ii. 236. 
Spliiux, i. eo. 

Spirit:— course of meaning of word, 
i. 433, ti. 181, 20e, 359 ; aniniiam, 
doctrine of spirita, i. 424, ii. 108, 
356 ; doctrine of spirit fonnded on 
tbat of soul, ii. 108; ?pirit!i con- 
nected and confounded with souls, 
ii. 1 09, 363 ; epirits aeen in dreams 
and visions, i. 30(3, 440, ii. 154, 
18fi, lft4, 411 ; action of spirits, 
i. l'J5, ii. Ill, kc. ; embodlmeut of 
spirits, il, 123 ; disease hy attack 
of, 126; oracular inepiratiou by, 
130 ; whistling, ic, roico of, j. 
453, ii. 135 ; act throngli fftiabea, 
ii. 143, to. ; through idol*, 167 j 
spirits causes of nature, 185, 204, 
jcc., 250; good and evil spirits, 
18fi, 319 ; spirita swarni in dark, 
fire drives otf, 194; seen by nni- 
raals, 196 ; footprints of, i. 455, 
iL 197; ethereal -material aub- 
stance of, ii. 19S ; eiclusIoD, ei- 
jiukion, eiorcisin of, 126, 199 ; 
jMitroii, guardian, and familiar 
spirits, 199; natdre -spirits of 
volcauoea, whirljiools, rncks, kc, 
^07 i water-Bpirita and deities, | 



209, 407 ; tree^apirits and deities, 
215 ; spirits suliordinato to great 
polytheistic deities, 248, kc. ; 
spirits receive prayer, 383 ; sac- 
riUce, 375 ; see Animism, kc. 

Spirit, Great, ii 258. 324, 339, 4c , 
354. 365, 395. 

Spirit-footpriiita, i. 455, ii, 197. 

Spiritualiani, tefwiem :^ti origin in 
Havage culture, i. 141, 155, 426, ii. 
25, 39 ; spirit-rapping, i. 144, ii. 
183, 221, 407 ; spirit-writing, 147 { 
rising iu air, 149 ; supernatural 
unbiuding, 153 ; moving objects, 
kc, I 439, ii. 156, 319, 441 ; me- 
diums, i. 146, 312, ii. 132, 410; 
nraeular poaaesaion, i. 148, ii. 136, 
141. 

Spirit-world, journey or visit to, hy 
aoul, i. 439, 431, ti. 44, &e. 

Spitting, i. 103 ; lustration n itb 
spittle, ii. 439, 441. 

Stsnding-Btonea, objei-ts of worship, 
ii. Itl4. 

ataaley, A. P., ii. 397. 

Stars, mytliii of, i. 288, 356 ; aoula 
of, i. 291. 

Staunton, William, liis visit to Pur- 
gatory, iL 58. 

Stook^and-at'One-worship, ii. 161, iu]., 
254, 386. 

Stone, myths of men turned to, i. 
353; stone-worship, ii. 160, kc, 
254, 3SS, 

Stone Age, L 56, kc, ; magic as be- 
longing to, 140; myths of giants 
and dwarfs as belonging to, 385. 

Storm, myths of, i. 322 ; storm-god, 

i. 323, ti. ana. 

Strut, i. 62. 

Suhatitutea in aaorifice. i, 106, 163, 

iL 399, Ac. 
Succubi, see Incubi, 
•Sucking cure, ii. 146. 
Siiicid«, body of, staked down, ii. 

as, 103. 

Sun, ntyths of, i. 238, 31fi, 385, ko., 
ii. 48, 60, 323 ; sunset, myths of, 
connected with death and future 
life, i. 335, 345, ii. 48, kc, 311 ; 
Buii abode of departed souls, ti. 69. 

Sun-god and sun-worship, i. 99, 268, 
353, ii. 263, 285, 323, Ac, 376, 
&c., 408, 422, kc. ; aun and moon 
as good and evil deity, ii, 324, ko. 

Superlative, triple, i, 265. 

Superstition, case of Burvival, i. 16, 
72, Ac. 

Supreme deity, iL 332, 367 ; beavea- 
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god, &c., as, 255, 337, kc. ; suD-god 
ae, 290, 'i'iT, tte. ; Donceptiou of, 
in tuanes-worship, 334 ; as ohiet 
nf divine hieraroUy, 335, &c. ; first 
causo, 335. 

Survival in culture, i. 16, ic, 70, 
&c.,ii, 403; chUdrcn'a games, 1.72; 
games of chance, kc , 78 ; pro- 
verl^s, %Q ; riddles, 91 ; aneeziuf;- 
Salutation, 98- ; foimdatiou-siLcri- 
fice, 104 ; not s&ve drowning, 
108; magio, witchcraft, &c., 112; 
B|>ii'itUAlisni, 141 : uumemtion, 
262, 271 ; deodnnd, 287 ; weri3- 
wolres, 313 ; eclipse ■ monster, 
330 ; animism, i, &00, ii. 356 ; 
funeral aacrifice, i. 463, 474, 492; 
feasts of dead, ii. 36, 41 ; posaca- 
sion, 140 ; I'etiBliiBttt, 159 ; atone- 
worsMp, 168; water • woraliip, 
213 { fire-worehip, 285 ; sun-wor- 
ahip, 297 ; moon-worBbip, 30a ; 
heayen- worship, 363 ; sacrifice, 
406, &c. 

SnaurruB necromaiitious, i. 453, ti 

las. 

Satiae, i. 465. 

Swedeuborg, spiritusliani of, i 114, 
4S0, ii. 18, tJ04. 

Symbolic cdDnexton in magic, &c, 
L 116, &&,, ii. Hi ; syni holism in 
relittioUB ceremony, ii. 392, &c, 

Sfmple^dcs, i. 350. 

Tbbor, i. 200. 

Ttwitua, L 3S3. ii. 228, 273. 

Toiled men, i. 383. 

Tongaroa, Taanm, it. 345, 

Tai-i Pennu, ii. 271, 349, 388, 404. 

Taronh)aw«4^ii, ii. 25€, 309. 

Tarota, i. 82. 

Ikrtania, ii. 97. 

Tatar race, culture of, 1, 51 ; race- 
genealogy of, 404. 

Tattooing, mjUiic origin of, L 393. 

Taylor, Jeremy, on lots, i. 79, 

Teeth -de (oaing, mythic origin of, L 
393. 

Temple, Jemali, ii. 428. 

Tertullian, i. 456, ii. 193, 427. 

Tezcatlipoca, ii. 197, 344, 391. 

TheodoroB, St, cliuruh of, ii. 121. 

Theophraatufi, ii. 1€5. 

Th«r«sft, St., hit viiioui, it. 41&. 

Thor, ii. 246. 

Thought, oonreyance of, hy vocal 
tone, L IflS i Kpicurean tliBory nf, 
497 ; ■avaga canceptinn of, iL 311. 

Tbouaand and Ous Nights : — water- 



sfiont and aand-pillar, i. 292 ; Hsg- 

uetic Mountain, 374 ; Abdallah of 

Sea and Abdallah of Land, ii. 10«. 
Thunder-bird, mythe of, i. 363, ii. 

262 ; thunder-bolt, ii, 262. 
Thunder-god, ii, 262, 305, 312, 337, 

4c. 
Tien and Tn, ii, 257, 272. 352. 
Tlaloc. Tlal<>caii„ii. 61, 274, 309. 
Tobacco smoked as aacriHce or in> 

ccng<!, ii. 287, 343, 333 ; to eatiM 

morbid vision, 4c., 417, 
Tornjfafsuk, ii. 340. 
Tortoise, World, i. 364. 
Totetn -ancestors, i. 402, ii, 235 ; to- 

t«mi9tn, ii. 235, 
Traditions, credibility of, t. 276, 280, 

370 ; of early cidture, i. 39, 52. 
TraUBformutioo-niytbs, i. 308, 377. 

ii. 10, 220. 
Transmigration of soitia, i, 379, 4CK), 

469, 476, ii. 2, kc. ; theory of, ii 

16. 
Traiiesas, i. 396, 
Tribes, objects Buapended to, iL 150, 

223. 
Treo-aoula, i. 475, ii. 10, 215 ; tree- 

spirita, i. 476, ii. 148, 215, 
Tribe'Daiiifj, mythic ancestora, L 

398 ; trilie-deitii's, ii. 234, 
Tribes without religion, i, 417. 
Tuckett, F. F., 1. 373. 
Tumuli, remains of funeral aacrifioe 

in, i. 4S6. 
Tujan, ii. 263, 305, 333. 
Turks, race-genealogy of, i. 403, 
Turnakiua, i, 308, kc. 
Twin ))rethreB, N. A. dualiatic 

niytli, ii, 320, &c. 
Two [jaths, allegory «f, i. 409, 

Diracoclift, ii, 338, 366. 

Ukko, ii. 2S7, 261, 266. 

Ulster, mythic etymology of, ii. 65. 

Unbinding, »u|ierEiBtitraT, i, 153. 

Under-world, «ud aud «ouls of dead 

descend to, it, 66 ; am Had«e. 
Unkulunkula, ii. 116, 313, 347. 

Vampires, iL 191. 

Vapour.bath, narcotic, of Scytha and 

A. A. Indians, iL 417. 
Vatiliaia Ibe Beuiutiful, i, 343. m 

VatDKlieU Sftga, L 439. ■ 

V«Ja, i 54, 351, 362, 465, ii. 72, 2«5, ^ 

281,354,371.386. 
Vegetal, sctiaitive, and rational 

auula, i. 435. 
Veutriloqiii^i, i. 453, ii 132, 162, 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^hTdbx. ^^H 


^■Vergil, Pglydqre, ii. iOB. 


W«itivrolrijs, Jcc, doctrine of, i. 113, ^^^^H 


■ Versipelles, i. 308, 4c 


30S, &c., 436, ii, 193. ^^^H 


^ Vesta, ii, 285, 


West, mythic c<uic;«utioii!i of, as re- ^^^^H 
gioi) of night and death, i, 337, ^^^^^| 


Vigesimal notation, i. 261 ; 8nmT»l 


in Freuch and English, 268. 


343, ii. 48, 61, 6e, 311, ko., 422, ^^^H 


Visiotis; — mythic fa-ncj in, i. 306; 


be. ; see llast and West. ^^^^H 


are apparitiotis of aptrits, 143, 445, 


Whately, Archbishop, on origin of ^^^^H 


478, 11. 194, 410; as avidence 


culture, i, 38, 41. ^^^H 


of futufe life, 24, 49; faating 


Wheatatoae, Sir C, i. 170. ^^^H 


for, 410; nse of drun to cause, 


Wheel-tuck, 1. 15. ^^^H 


418. 


Whirlpool, s|iirit of, ii. 207. ^^^^H 
Widnw-sacrihce, i. 458. ^^^^H 


Vieits to spirit- world, i. 486, 4S1, ii. 


46. *c 


Wild Hunt, i. 362, ii, 269, ^^^H 


VitrnviUB, on orientation, ii. 427. 


WU^ou, Daniel, on dual aud plural, ^^^^H 


^^ Vocal tone, i. 166, kc. 


^^H 


^M Voice of ghosts and other apirita, 


Wind gods, iL 206. ^^^H 


^M whisiier. twittar, inurniar, i, 452, 


Winds, uijths of, i. 860. ^^^H 
Witchcrait, i. 116, kc.; origin in ^^^^H 


■ ii. 134. 


^B Volcano, luoutli of underworld, i. 


savage culture, 13S; medieval re* ^^^^H 
viyit , 133; iron chartn agaiust, ^^^^H 


■ 344, 364, ii. as ; caused by spirits, 


■ 207. 


140; ordenl by water, 140; rising ^^^^H 


Vowe!*), i. 168. 


iu ail-, 1&2: doctrine of were- ^^^^H 


Vulcan, ii. 280, 284, 


wolves, 312 ; iiicubi und succubi, ^^^^^| 




ii. 190; witch oiDtment, 418. ^^^^| 


Waiuarooinen, ij, 46, 83, 


Woden, see Odin. ^^^^^| 


^_ Wftitz, The<Klor, Anthropologio dtt 


Wolfof night, i. 341. ^^^H 


■ Naturrolker, i. vi.; fetishism, ii. 


Wong, ii. 176, m>, UB. ^^H 


■ 167, 176. 


World ]>ervaded by spirits, ii. 137, ^^^^H 


■ Walha.lU, i. 4B1, ii. 77, SB. 


180, 186, 205, 250. ^^^M 


■ Wa,r-|;Dd, ii 300. 


Worship as related to belief, i. i27, ^^^^H 


Wurrwira, fate of souls of, ii, 87, 


^^^M 


Wassail, i. 97. 101, 


Wraith or futch, i, 448, 461. ^^^M 


^_ Water, sninbi Dot croaa, i, 442. 


Wright, Thomas, ii. 66, 66. ^^^H 


Wuttke, Adolf, i. 456, kc. ^^^H 


■ of, i. 292, 294, 


^^^^^H 


^1 Wflter-gods and wator-worahip, ii. 


Xerxoe, i. 286, ii. 378. ^^^^| 


^ 2^9, 274. 374, 407. 


^^^^^H 


Water-si^tits and water-monstei^, 


Yania, ^^^H 


L 109, ii. 20a, 4d. 


Yawning, pna-sessian, t. 102. ^^^^^| 


Watling Street, Milky Way, i. 860, 


Yezidisni, ii. 329. ^^^^^| 


Wenpous, i. 64, &a. • personal namett 


^^^^M 


given to, 303. 


Zend-Avesta, i, 116, 3&1, ii. 68, 298, ^^^H 


Weiigwood, Hen-sleigh, on itnitativB 


^^^H 


language, i, 16L 
Weight of soul, i, 455; of spirit, ii. 


Z«us, i. 328, 350, ii. 2S8, kc, 863. ^^^H 


Ziitgaui, myth of name, j. 400. ^^^^H 


IflS. 


ZoroasCrism, ii. 30, 98, 282, 319, 328, ^^^H 


^ Well-worship, it. 209, ke. 


364, 374, 400, 43S. ^^^M 


^^^^^1 THE 


^^^1 


■ 





